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FEATUR!^  ABOUT  NEW^PaP 


Meet  David  Elliott 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 


m 


A  new  cast 


for  movie  criticism 


If  film  is  an  art  and  movies  arc  a  business,  as  one 
exhibitor  recently  remarked,  then  David  Elliott's 
deep  understanding  and  knowledge  of  both  helps 
his  readers  get  the  best  of  every  movie  they  see. 


C  overing  everything  from  kiddie  movies  to  skin 
nicks,  Elliott  leads  his  readers  to  new  films  that 
are  hard  to  approach  on  the  old  movie  terms. 
He  points  out  the  good  things  in  cheap  films  and 
the  bad  things  in  good  tilms— forcing  the  reader 
to  examine  his  own  preconceptions  and  view 
each  movie  on  its  own  terms. 


David  Elliott  brings  a  refreshing  new  approach 
to  movie  reviewing— capturing  the  style  and 
tempo  of  the  new  generation  of  film  makers. 
He  is  one  more  reason  why  the  Daily  News 
is  the  "now"  newspaper  for  "now"  people. 
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September  9  Was  A  Wild  News  Day. 

Rochester’s  Journalists  Took  It  In  Stride. 

School  reorganization  came  to  Rochester  September  9. 

On  its  heels  came  a  major  prison  riot. 

And  so  did  great  balanced  news  coverage  by  two  of  the  best  newspaper  teams 
anywhere. 

For  months,  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  The  Times-Union  both  produced 
rational,  complete  coverage  of  turmoil  surrounding  racial  reorganization  of  Rochester 
schools. 

It  culminated  the  day  school  opened,  and  both  papers  marshalled  full  staffs  to 
cover  the  results. 

Reorganization  was  working  out  just  fine  when  Attica  State  Correctional  Facility's 
prisoners  revolted,  45  miles  away. 

Without  missing  stride,  both  papers  revised  schedules,  hired  a  plane,  sent 
reporters  and  feature  writers  to  the  prison,  hospitals,  and  the  library,  and  produced  a 
great  news  package  covering  both  stories. 

Despite  heavy  competition,  papers  were  sold  out. 

Good  newspapers  take  all  kinds  of  news  in  stride.  We  arei  We  do. 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


DATELINE ; SUNCOAST 

Heavy  Rain  - 
Heavy  Challense 

High  water  was  lapping  at  her  doorstep,  but  a  St. 
Petersburg  Times  subscriber  had  other  things  on 
her  mind. 

"Hurry  up  and  get  my  newspaper  here,  because 
they're  going  to  evacuate  me  from  my  home  in  20 
minutes,"  she  impatiently  informed  our  Circulation 
Department  operator.  The  operator  assured  her  a 
truck  was  on  its  way  with  a  dry  copy  of  the  big 
Sunday  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

It  isn't  documented  whether  the  circulation  truck 
or  the  rescue  team  got  there  first.  It  is  certain  such 
a  flood  puts  a  newspaper  circulation  staff  to  its 
most  severe  test.  Early  that  morning,  as  newspa¬ 
pers  began  to  come  off  the  presses,  a  mail  room 
staffer  checked  up-to-the-minute  weather  reports. 
Rain  was  predicted.  He  ordered  plastic  bags  on 
all  newspapers. 

But  plastic  bags  were  not  enough  that  morning. 
Nearly  eight  inches  of  rain  were  dumped  on  some 
areas  of  Pinellas  County.  Many  main  arteries  were 
impassable.  Streets  were  under  water.  Carriers' 
cars  flooded  and  stalled  along  with  other  motor¬ 
ists'.  Even  high-riding  trucks  were  unable  to  get 
through  in  some  areas. 

Many  newspapers  were  late  .  .  .  and  many  more 
were  wet.  Yet  nearly  all  190,440  subscribers  re¬ 
ceived  dry  220-page  newspapers  —  eventually. 

St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent 
Circulation  Director  Joseph  F.  Yauch  said,  "The 
high  water  situation  was  probably  worse  than  any 
hurricane  we  have  had  in  recent  years."  Yauch's 
office  logged  a  record  1 ,003  caHs  that  water¬ 
logged  Sunday  (the  daily  average  is  75)  from 
readers  who  missed  their  papers.  Telephone  oper¬ 
ators  who  usually  went  home  at  noon  stayed  at 
work  till  6  p.m.  Evening  Independent  carriers  and 
assistants  came  in  on  their  day  off  to  help  get  out 
the  news. 

Finally,  after  dark,  the  last  eight  morning  newspa¬ 
pers  were  delivered  —  by  taxi. 

Such  efforts  by  a  dedicated  staff  have  made  The 
Times  Florida's  second  largest  newspaper. 
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FLORIDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


Evening  Independent 

Locof-etr  and  iivliest 


P.  0.  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731 


SEPTEMBER 

19-22— SNPA  Foundation  Workshop.  Objectivity  and  interpretation  in 
news  reporting.  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown. 

19-22 — International  Newsoaper  Promotion  Association — Southern  region. 

Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

19-22 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association.  Denny's  Imperial  Ha¬ 
waii  Hotel.  Honolulu. 

22- 24 — ANPA-SNPA  Key  Executives  Conference.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel. 
Atlanta 

23- 26 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Oglebay  Park.  Wheeling,  W.Va. 

24- 25— Texas  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Camelot  Inn,  Waco, 
Tex. 

25- 26 — North  Dakota  Associated  Press.  Town  House  Motor  Hotel,  Bismarck. 
25-26— Advertising  Executives  Association  ot  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 

Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus 

25-26— Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association.  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

25- 26 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Holiday  Inn  East, 
Springfield. 

26- 27 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Westward  Hotel,  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska. 

26-28 — New  York  State  AP  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Rochester. 

26-28 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Thunderbird  Motor 
Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

26-29 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — eastern  region. 
Le  Chateau  Champlain.  Montreal. 

26-Oct.  8 — API  circulation  managers  seminar.  Columbia  University,  Now 
York. 

30-Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N  J. 

OCTOBER 

1-2 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  management  seminar.  Stouffer's  Uni¬ 
versity  Inn.  Columbus. 

I- 3 — Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors,  Howard  Johnson  Motor  Lodge,  Michi¬ 
gan  City. 

3-5— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  The  Abbey,  Lake 
Geneva,  Wis. 

3- 8 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

4- 6 — United  Press  International  Editors  Conference.  Ilikai  Hotel,  Honolulu. 

6- 8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  ot  Canada.  Mt.  Royal 
Hotel,  Montreal. 

7- 9 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Springfield,  III. 

7-9 — New  York  Advertising  Managers'  Bureau  convention.  The  Beeches, 
Rome,  N.Y. 

9- 10 — Kansas  Daily  Newspaper  Advertising  Meeting.  Holiday  Inn  Down¬ 
town,  Topeka. 

10- 12— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

10-14 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar;  State  Legislative  Refoim.  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

10-16 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

10-22 — API  seminar  for  advertising  executives  (newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University,  Now  York. 

II- 12 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Columbia,  S.C. 

12- 16 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — western  region. 
Princess  Kaiulani  Hotel,  Honolulu. 

13- 15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Chatham  Center, 
Pittsburgh. 

13- 16— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

14- 16— New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Chapparal  Motel,  Ruidoso  Downs, 
N.M. 

14- 16— California  Western  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Webb 
Towne  House,  San  Francisco. 

15- 16— Oregon-Washlngton  Associated  Press  Association.  Village  Green, 
Cottage  Grove,  Ore. 

15-17 — California  Press  Women,  Inc.  Airport  Marina  Hotel,  Fresno. 

17-20 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — Central  Region. 
Hotel  Ponchartraln,  Detroit. 

17- 19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 19 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Shera- 
ton-Plaza,  Boston. 
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THE  THIN  GOLD  WATCH 


by  Walter  S.  J.  Swanson 


A  warmly  human  account  of  how  the  Copley  Newspapers,  one  of  the  nation’s  most  influential  voices, 
became  what  it  is.  Illustrated  with  32  pages  of  rare  historic  pictures,  this  behind  the  scenes  story 
reveals  how  free  enterprise  was  melded  with  free  press  in  a  tradition  that  was  passed  from  father  to  son 
This  fascinating  newspaper  success  story  has  been  updated  and  is  available  in  paperback  at  $2.95, 
with  limited  numbers  at  special  rates  for  public  and  college  journalism  libraries.  On  sale  at  most 
book  stores  or  Office  of  Special  Projects,  Copley  Newspapers,  Suite  501,  235  Broadway, 

San  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 


PENNEY-MISSOURI 
AWARDS 
FOR  1971 


WATCH 


for  later  news  release  giving  competition 
dates  with  new  rulebook. 

•  Contestants  will  be  given  longer  period 
from  which  to  select  entry  material  in 
all  classes. 


•  Regular  women's  page  workshop  will 
be  conducted  In  March,  1972. 


Write:  Penney>Missouri  Awards,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
65201.  Attn.  Paul  L.  Myhre 


Remember 
Miss  Thistlebottom, 
who  taught  you  grammar? 
Don’t  let  her  cramp  your  style! 

It’s  time  to  free  yourself  of  all  the  antiquated 
notions  al)out  FliiKlish  usa^e  that  have  been 
drilled  into  you.  Many  of  them  actually  have  no 
basis  what.soever  in  lopic,  idiom,  or  the  history 
of  the  laiiKuajje! 

In  this  re^’e.shinfr  and  liberatinjr  new  book, 
Theodore  M.  Rern.stein  of  The  New  York  Times 
zestfully  demolishes  scores  of  the.se  ancient  ta¬ 
boos. 

TVIiss 

Tnistlebottom’s 

^^obgbblins 

The  Careful  Writer’s  Guide  to  the  Taboos, 
Bugbears  and  Outmoded  Rules  of  English  Usage 

by  Theodore  M.  Bernstein 

author  of  The  Careful  Writer 
$6.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 
FARRAR,  STRAUS  &  GIROUX 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

THIS  IDEA  IS  ALL  WET — Bill  Wilcox,  makeup  editor  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald  Journal,  suggests  that  if  “our  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent  Don  Waters  met  his  traffic  man¬ 
ager,  Ralph  Rivers,  and  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard's  veteran 
artist  Cliff  Flood  at  a  party — it  would  be  a  wet  party  indeed.” 

Among  William’s  other  news  notes  from  Syracuse,  he  would 
have  Catch-lines  know  that  a  press  release  for  a  $25-a-head 
Syracuse  political  cocktail  party  listed  the  invited  newsmen 
as  “among  the  notables”  present.  About  time. 

«  •  « 

AS  IT  MUST  TO  ALL  COLUMNISTS  came  the  day  when 
Wheeler  Mayo  decided  he  didn’t  feel  particularly  moved  to 
write  the  weekly  column  for  his  Sequoyah  County  Times  out 
in  Sallisaw,  Oklahoma.  His  son  Jim,  associate  publisher  and 
general  manager,  was  pushing  the  matter.  Into  the  office  burst 
grandson  Jack,  all  of  a  two-year-old  dynamo.  Wheeler  fell  to 
wondering  if  young  Jack  would  grow  up  to  be  part  of  a  third 
generation  of  the  family  to  carry  on  the  Times.  Offering  the 
toddler  an  opportunity  to  write  a  paragraph  for  the  column, 
he  asked,  “What  are  you  going  to  tell  them,  Jack?”  Jack 
thought  for  a  moment.  Then  came  his  answer:  “I’m  not  going 
to  tell  them  anything.” 

«  «  « 

A  card  from  Frank  Tyger  of  the  Trenton  Times  suggests 
that  photographers  should  have  an  official  flower.  “I  nominate 
the  snapdragon,”  adds  Frank. 

«  «  « 

WHEN  COPY  EDITOR  AL  DURLING  of  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Evening  Star  lost  his  second  color  television  set  to 
burglars  this  year,  a  deputy  sheriff  gave  him  the  old  wheeze 
about  how  things  would  be  getting  worse  before  they  get 
better.  A1  put  three  locks  on  the  doors  and  added  an  ultra¬ 
sonic  burglar  alarm  to  his  secluded  residence  near  Gotha. 
Wednesday  he  went  off  to  work,  feeling  secure.  Same  Wednes¬ 
day;  Thieves  broke  a  window,  stole  the  new  television  set,  and 
then  proceeded  to  prove  the  sheriff’s  adage.  They  also  stole 
the  burglar  alarm. 

«  «  « 

CTVTC  PRIDE  FAI.LE'TH  BEFORE  THE  REWRTTEMAN 
— William  B.  Coltin.  news  editor  of  the  Newburyport  (Mass.) 
Daily  News  sends  in  the  following  lead  received  from  one  of 
the  paper’s  correspondents  who  evidentally  rates  civic  pride 
above  news  value; 

“’The  town  of  Rowley  which,  through  the  careful  design 
of  its  intersections  and  the  carefully  engineered  cross¬ 
walks  and  sidewalks,  is  considered  by  experts  to  be  one 
of  the  safest  towns  in  the  commonwealth,  if  not  in  the 
nation,  hosted  the  spectre  of  death  yesterday  when  a 
motorcycle  ridden  by  a  young  man  and  his  wife  crashed 
headon  into  a  large  truck  killing  the  husband  instantaneous¬ 
ly  and  severely  injuring  the  wife.” 

Needless  to  say  the  lead  was  changed,  William  concludes. 

«  •  « 

“The  bill  for  trunk  calls  to  Tokyo,  New  York  and  Gothen¬ 
burg.  came  as  a  bit  of  a  surprise  to  its  recipient.  Not  only 
could  he  not  recall  such  cosmopolitan  communications,  his 
telephone  was  disconnected  at  the  time.”  Thus  began  one  of 
those  delicious  stories  abounding  in  London  papers  detailing 
man’s  struggle  with  the  daily  elements.  Emma  Evans  of  the 
Sunday  Telegram  was  writing  about  a  new  business  founded 
by  two  accountants  to  help  the  British  check  computer  bills 
from  their  telephone  company — which  over  there  is  the  Post 
Office. 

«  *  « 

WHEN  SALVADOR  DALI  sent  his  white  steed  in  his  stead 
to  an  exhibition  of  engravings  in  Marbella,  Spain,  the  horse 
got  good  press  notice.  Albin  Krebs  in  “Notes  on  People”  items 
for  the  New  York  Times  quotes  the  Iberian  Daily  Sun  (Madrid) 
as  commenting  the  “dear  animal  .  .  .  was  a  lesson  in  good 
behavior”  because  it  “politely  refused”  to  drink  from  a  punch 
bowl  prepared  for  the  two-legged  guests. 
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JERSEY] 


(including  Bayonne) 


Hudson  County's  largest  newspaper 


Population 
Total  E.B.I. 


612,700 

$2,119,150,000 


Per  Household,  E.B.I.  $10,139 


*OnJuly  3, 1971,The  Bayonne  Times  suspended  publication.  Total  Retail  Sales  $843,040,000 

The  Jersey  Journal  purchased  its  circulation  lists  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  assets.  Now  77  days  later,  Jersey  Journal  cover-  source: 

age  is  71.4%  of  this  important  test  market  and  satellite  city.  Sales  Management- 1971  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


Editor  6l  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Publiihor  and  Editor  James  Wright  Brown 

Robert  U.  Brown  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  (Mrculations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  averase  net  paid  June  30,  1971 — 26,627 
Renewal  Rate — 76.09% 


Con fiden  tia  I  in forma  tion 

In  his  brief  to  the  Supreme  Court  contending  that  reporters  do 
not  have  a  constitutional  right  under  the  First  .Vmendment  guaran¬ 
tee  of  a  free  press  to  withhold  from  grand  juries  information  ob¬ 
tained  in  confidence  relating  to  the  commission  of  a  crime.  Solicitor 
General  Erwin  N.  Griswold  says: 

“The  news  media  have  functioned  effectively  and  efficiently  in 
this  country  for  almost  two  hundred  years  without  a  reporter’s 
privilege.  Since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  the  newsgathering 
process  has  depended  in  large  part  on  information  given  reporters 
in  confidence.  Despite  the  fact  that  anonymous  informants  have 
always  been  faced  with  the  possibility  that  some  day  before  some 
grand  jury  investigating  criminal  activity  the  reporter  might  be 
called  upon  to  divulge  his  sources,  the  flow  of  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  has  increased  significantly  over  the  years." 

That  is  undoubtedly  true  but  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the 
federal  grand  jury  subpoena  power  has  been  thrown  at  newspaper 
reporters  who  have  been  able  to  learn  more  about  crime  and  criminal 
activities  in  some  instances  than  have  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Forcing  reporters  to  “tell  all"  will  not  only  dry  up  those  confidential 
sources  that  are  willing  to  let  the  j)ublic  know  what  is  going  on  with¬ 
out  exposing  themselves  to  prosecution,  but  will  also  tend  to  make 
every  reporter  an  agent  of  the  police  authorities. 

We  hope  the  Supreme  Court  considers  these  points. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Griswold  addresses  himself 
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solely  to  the  federal  arena.  He  says  that  Congress  should  decide, 
rather  than  the  courts,  if  there  should  be  a  reporter’s  privilege. 
Proposed  legislation  to  this  effect  is  now'  before  Congress  and  it 
should  be  adopted. 

There  are  now  17  states  where  reporters’  confidences  are  protected 
by  legislation.  Obviously,  a  great  many  lawmakers  agree  with  the 
principle. 


The  march  of  progress 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  changed  its  by-laws  to  admit  women  journalists 
as  members.  The  National  Press  Club  did  the  same  thing.  Now  the 
Milwaukee  Press  Club  follows  the  lead.  And  the  Standing  Committee 
of  Correspondents  has  admitted  to  membership  in  the  House  and 
Senate  Press  Galleries  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Under¬ 
ground  Press  Service. 

Some  may  not  think  this  is  progress  but  there  is  no  denying  that 
journalistic  traditions  and  formerly  male  strongholds  are  keeping  up 
w'ith  the  times  and  undergoing  change. 

Opposition  to  the  representative  of  the  Underground  Press  Service 
was  based  mostly  on  his  conduct — such  as  throwing  a  pie  in  the  face 
of  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornography 
— rather  than  his  journalistic  cjualifications.  Who  knows  but  that  the 
behavior  of  other  and  older  members  of  the  Press  Gallery  may  serve 
as  an  uplifting  example  just  as  the  presence  of  women  journalists 
in  formerly  all-male  bailiwicks  may  bring  some  improvement. 
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letters 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

Due  to  an  increasing  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  our  nation’s  highest 
award  for  gallantry,  a  new  group  has 
formed.  Called  the  Medal  of  Honor  History 
Roundtable,  this  organization  will  bring  to¬ 
gether  serious  students  of  this  decoration. 
Archives  will  be  kept,  members  research 
papers  will  be  distributed  to  each  other, 
and  more  important  research  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  publication  in  leading  journals 
such  as  The  Medal  Collector  or  be  pub¬ 
lished  privately  by  the  Medal  of  Honor  His¬ 
tory  Roundtable. 

Rudolf  J.  Friederich,  author  of  Medal 
of  Honor  Citation  Supplements,  was  se¬ 
lected  director  of  the  group.  Capt.  Bobbie 
E.  Brown,  a  Medal  of  Honor  Recipient,  will 
serve  as  Liason  Officer  with  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Medal  of  Honor  Society. 

Medal  enthusiasts  and  historians  are  in¬ 
vited  to  submit  articles  to  the  Roundtable 
regardless  or  not  whether  they  are  members. 

Of  course  we  would  like  to  get  any  stories 
that  newspapers  have  on  file  regarding  any 
of  the  recipients. 

c/o  R.  J.  Friederich  Gerard  F.  White 
Ridge  Road, 

Highland  Mills,  N.Y. 

*  «  * 

‘INCREDIBLE’ 

Gil  Hinshaw’s  letter  (August  21)  calling 
the  conflict  of  interest  requirement  for  re¬ 
porters  “incredible”  is  in  itself,  “incredi¬ 
ble.” 

“Big  business  interests,”  the  swatting  of 
which  Mr.  Hinshaw  seems  to  think  news¬ 
papers  should  be  dedicated,  require  con¬ 
flict  of  interest  pledges  from  their  people 
.  .  .  whv  not  newspapers? 

Mr.  Hinshaw  can’t  be  so  naive  to  believe 
that  stories  can’t — or  don’t — reflect  the 
writer’s  associations — intentionally  or  un¬ 
intentionally. 

The  so-called  “Freedom  of  the  Press.” 
behind  which  some  pretty  shady  shenani¬ 
gans  are  perpetrated  at  times,  and  “the 
public’s  right  to  know,”  sometimes  used 
rather  loosely  to  excuse  an  otherwise  inex¬ 
cusable  story,  surely  call  for  some  respon- 
sibilitv  and  accountability. 

If  Mr.  Hinshaw  doesn’t  believe  this,  the 
4.938  subscribers  to  the  Manchester  (Tenn.) 
Times  don’t  need  flyswatters. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  R.  E.  Lawrence 

*  *  * 

PISTOL  SHOOTER 

Thank  you  much  for  using  the  photo  of 
ChiTrib  reporter-photographer  Gerry  West 
(E&P  for  Aug.  14)  at  the  National  Pistol 
Matches — but  nowhere  in  Steven  Hines’ 
photo  caption  nor  my  piece  did  we  say 
Gerry  was  shooting  at  Camp  Perry  as  a 
National  Guardsman.  He  is,  rather  a 
civilian  pistol  shooter,  representing  his 
hometown  gun  club  and  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  antigun  polemicists  have  not  yet  got¬ 
ten  us  as  close  to  1984  as  being  required  to 
join  the  Guard  to  be  a  competitive  pistol 
shooter. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Bill  Davidson 


ACTIVISM  REPORT 

A  report  by  the  personnel  committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  on 
young  activists  at  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
(E^P,  September  4)  comes  as  a  shock  to 
members  of  the  News  Guild. 

The  report  is  a  disservice  not  only  to 
the  News  management  and  the  Guild  but 
the  majority  of  young  activists  who  found 
the  discussions  fruitful. 

As  a  former  unit  chairman  of  the  Guild 
and  one  of  those  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  inception  and  progress  of  the  discus¬ 
sions,  I  must  respond  to  Ed  Miller’s  report. 

First  off,  if  the  APME  wanted  a  report 
on  the  discussions  they  should  have  sent  a 
more  competent  reporter.  A  good  reporter 
would  have: 

— Learned  that  the  youngsters  were  given 
unanimous  consent  and  approval  (that  in¬ 
cluded  my  vote)  to  initiate  the  discussions 
with  management  on  a  “professional  stand¬ 
ard”  agenda. 

— Learned  what  the  Guild  obiected  to 
when  a  “mute”  observer  (myself)  inter¬ 
vened  at  the  table. 

— Learned  that  the  youngsters  were  pro¬ 
fuse  in  their  thanks  to  management  for  the 
opportunity  to  talk. 

— T.earned  that  one  of  the  objections  the 
youngsters  had  was  that  the  management 
devoted  entirelv  too  much  space  to  its  own 
annual  fund-raising  campaign  for  its  Crip¬ 
pled  Children’s  camp. 

— Would  have  had  the  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  request  an  interview  with  the 
unit  chairman  or  some  other  member  of  the 
Guild  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  activist 
faction. 

The  latter  seems  elementary  to  good  re¬ 
porting — some  response  from  the  accused; 
a  checking  of  the  facts;  not  just  one  side 
of  the  story.  Elementary. 

Mr.  Miller  says  he  was  both  fair  and  ac¬ 
curate  in  his  report.  It  might  have  been  ac¬ 
curate  with  what  facts  were  given  but  he 
committed  the  sin  of  many  young  reporters 
— the  sin  of  omission;  the  questions  not 
asked ;  the  areas  left  unprobed.  Most  young 
reporters  wouldn’t  have  passed  probation 
for  repeated  errors  in  judgments  such  as 
that. 

For  a  report  of  such  far-reaching  impor¬ 
tance  to  managing  editors  and  newspaper¬ 
men  alike  to  be  fluffed  off  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  APME. 

Kelly  Simon 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

«  *  « 

ERRONEOUS  IMPRESSION 

Like  most  managers,  we  have  come  to  ac¬ 
cept  slings  and  arrows  as  a  fact  of  life.  Most 
days  have  a  quotient  of  trouble  and  turbu¬ 
lence.  So  it  came  as  no  surprise  when  a 
journalistic  study  report  went  awry  on  us. 

The  people  doing  the  study  (on  young 
activists  in  journalism)  came  around  and 
took  a  look  at  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 
We  had  had  a  classic  outburst  of  activism  in 
our  newsroom.  We  cooperated  fully  with  the 
study,  and  set  up  interviews — including  a 
couple  with  members  of  the  activists  group. 

Their  accounts  were  largely  negative  con¬ 
cerning  the  performance  of  our  paper,  and 
I’m  not  going  to  quarrel  with  that;  we’re 
not  perfect,  and  they  have  a  right  to  say  so. 
(As  a  footnote,  however,  we’d  like  to  claim 
that  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  has  been, 
and  is,  a  very  good  newspaper;  we’d  like 


to  send  a  free  one-week  subscription  to  any 
editor  who’d  like  to  see  for  himself.) 

So  one  of  the  reports  that  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  APME  convention  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  next  month  isn’t  quite  the  way  we’d 
prefer  it,  but  so  be  it. 

However,  those  two  staff  members  also 
took  a  roundhouse  swat  at  the  guild  unit 
at  the  News.  In  fact,  their  statements  were 
rather  dramatic,  and  were  written  up  in 
E&P  (September  4). 

Their  accounts  make  it  look  as  though 
the  guild’  “scuttled”  discussions  that  the 
activists  group  held  with  News  management 
back  in  the  winter  of  1%9-1970.  This  is  an 
erroneous  impression. 

Management  was  agreeable  to  such  talks, 
and  arranged  four  lengthy  sessions  on  an 
agenda  proposed  by  the  activists.  But  the 
Guild  suspected  that  the  activists  wanted  to 
do  some  extra-contractual  negotiating,  and 
insisted  on  having  observers  present. 

The  Guild’s  presence  at  the  table  was 
mainly  passive — it  did  not  preclude  a  full 
and  forceful  presentation  by  the  activists  on 
the  complete  agenda. 

Regarding  the  impression  of  guild  ob¬ 
structionism  that  was  given  bv  the  activists 
in  the  APME  report,  and  in  E&P’s  account 
of  that  report.  I’d  say  the  facts  speak  other¬ 
wise. 

From  management’s  standpoint,  the  Guild 
has  done  well  here.  In  March  we  settled  on 
a  three-year  contract  that  provides  S87  in 
cash  plus  substantial  fringes.  The  Guild  ne¬ 
gotiators  fought  for  two  months  on  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  professional  standards — the 
same  field  that  the  activists  were  exploring. 

Elwood  Wardlow 

Managing  Editor, 

Administration 
Buffalo  Evening  News 


Short  Takes 

A  9-year  old  widower  who  said  that  he 
wanted  to  prove  that  love  has  no  age  limit 
married  a  78-year-old  woman  yesterday. — 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

In  February,  B  .  .  .  left  town  along  with 
F  .  .  .’s  common  law  wife  in  his  pocket. — 
New  York  News. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  S.  .  .  .,  who  donated  the  land  and 
more  than  $2  to  establish  the  park,  was 
given  an  ovation. — Wilmington  (Del.) 
Morning  News. 

*  *  * 

A  10  000-ton  tanker  broke  in  half,  ex¬ 
ploded  and  sang  during  the  night  in  the 
north  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Coast  Guard  re¬ 
ported  yesterday. — Manchester  (N.H.) 
Union  Leader. 

*  *  * 

At  March  Air  Force  Base  skydiving 
demonstrations,  bad  concerts,  judo  and 
karate  displays  will  highlight  today’s  ac¬ 
tivities. — San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union. 

«  *  * 


(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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THE  BELL  SYSTEM  HAS 
U000,000  MILES  OF  DIGITAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  CHANNEL^ 
AND  IS  ADDING  TO  THEM 
ATTHERATE 

OF  8,000  MILES  EVERY  DAY. 

•1 

If  this  is  welcome  news  to  you  in  the  data  field,  good. 

But  our  purpose  is  broader.  Our  purpose  is  better  service 
for  all  Bell  System  customers. 

You  sea  we  have  one  fully  integrated  network.  It  has 
both  “analog"  and  “digital"  channels. .  and  has  had  for  many 
years.  Signals  travel  as  waves  on  one  and  as  pulses  on  the 
other.  Regardless  of  the  original  source  or  form  of  the  signal, 
whether  human  voice  or  computer,  we  readily  transform  it  to 
travel  over  either  channel , 

This  flexibility  makes  virtually  all  of  our  network  available 
'  ^  ~  for  data  transmission.  It  keeps  charges  low.  And  it  gives  us 

alternate  routes  should  trouble  arise. 

Then  why  are  we  going  heavily  digital  Because  with 
modern  electronics,  especially  solid-state  circuitry  pio- 


neered  at  Bell  Labs,  digital  transmission  is  better  not  only  for 
data  but  for  many  other  services  as  well. 

Digital  transmission  is  better  because  it  eliminates  many 
kinds  of  noise,  thereby  getting  more  information  over  the 
same  size  cable  with  greater  accuracy. 

Digital  IS  clearly  technology’^  best  answer  to  many  of 
Americas  future  communications  needs.  It  will  benefit  every¬ 
body,  not  just  our  data  customers. 

We  have  1 3  million  channel  miles  of  digital  now,  and  we 
have  definite  plans  for  the  near  future. 

•  For  1972,  a  new  digital  system  that  will  operate  at  6.3 
megabits  per  second,  four  times  the  speed  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  all  digital  lines 

•  By  the  mid-  70s.  initiation  of  private  line  service  on  an 
end-to-end.  fully  digital  basis  which  will  ultimately  serve 
every  major  city  in  the  country. 

•  By  the  late  70s,  waveguide  systems  capable  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  megabits  per  second. 

•  By  1980,  the  Bell  System's  network  will  be  four  times  its 
present  size  A  large  proportion  of  it  will  be  digital- 
enough  to  provide  ample  capacity  to  meet  America’s 
data-handling  needs. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and 
your  local  Bell  Company  are  continually  working  to  improve 
service  to  business. 

This  time  by  increasing  digital  services  to  benefit  all  our 
customers. 


NewHbrlc, 
is  a  mixed 
reviem 


lt'>c)u  sell  space  in  New  York,  you  know 
it  takes  more  than  one  inind  alone  to  map 
media  strategy.  Nearl\  rliree  out  of  lour 
advertising  e\eeuti\es  ( in  and  out  ol  the 
media  department )  are  iinoKed  in 
re\  iewing  media  choices.  Which  means 
you  have  to  sell  a  \  ariety  ot  agene\  men.  .As 
Army  Times  does.  Through  The  New 
Yi>rk  Times . . .  w  here  77  per  cent  New 
York's  key  adv  ertising  poliev  makers 
assemble  ev  ery  morning.  Call  .Arthur  P. 
Irving  .Ir..  Media  .Advertising.  (212) 
556-14.^5.  To  get  some  rave  rev  iews  tor 
your  newspaper. 

The  New  York  Times 
Sells  NewTbrk. 


Guild  strike  again  alters 
Newark  press  rivalry 


For  the  third  time  in  35  yeai’S  a  change 
in  the  newspaper  pattern  in  Newark,  N.J. 
is  being  attributed  to  the  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Echoing  a  statement  by  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse  in  1939  that  “a  trend  in  news¬ 
paper  economics  over  which  we  have  no 
control”  caused  the  suspension  of  the 
Newark  Star-Eagle,  announcement  was 
made  this  week  that  Media  General  Inc., 
the  Richmond-based  holding  company,  had 
agreed  to  sell  the  Neivark  Sunday  News 
to  Newhouse  and  move  the  Newark  Even¬ 
ing  News  into  the  Newark  Star-Ledger 
plant  under  a  printing  contract. 

The  Newark  News,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day,  has  been  unable  to  publish  since  mid- 
May,  when  members  of  the  Guild  went  on 
strike  during  a  stalemate  in  negotiations 
for  their  first  contract  with  that  paper. 

‘Heavy  losses’ 

The  announcement  of  the  proposed 
sale  followed  the  tentative  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Guild  negotiators  and  the  News’ 
management  on  a  contract.  The  Guild  had 
been  under  pressure  by  the  craft  unions  to 
end  the  strike.  However,  on  Wednesday 
the  Guild  team  declined  to  ratify  the  agree¬ 
ment  because  conditions  had  been  changed 
by  the  sale  of  the  Sunday  News. 

Bruce  Mair,  president  of  the  Evening 
News  Co.  since  shortly  after  Media  Gen¬ 
eral  bought  it  in  May,  1970,  said  sale  of 
some  News  Publishing  Co.  assets  rep¬ 
resented  “the  only  practical  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  to  the  News  in  trying  to  continue 
publication  of  a  daily  newspaper  in 
Newark.” 

Mair  said  the  News  sustained  heavy 
losses  even  before  the  long  and  crippling 
strike  by  the  guild.  The  losses,  along  with 
high  unit  costs  of  operation  as  a  result  of 
prior  wage  settlements,  he  added,  made  it 
impossible  for  the  News  to  resume  publi¬ 
cation  on  a  pre-strike  basis. 

The  Newhouse  organization,  which  ac¬ 
quired  the  Newark  Ledger  in  1935  from 
the  Russell  family  for  $310,000,  has  blos¬ 
somed  into  the  No.  1  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  operation  in  recent  years.  When  he 
bought  the  Ledger,  also  during  a  guild 
strike,  Newhouse  took  over  a  “sick”  prop¬ 
erty  with  a  mere  40,000  circulation  in  the 
morning  field.  The  Newark  News  domi¬ 
nated  the  scene  for  many  years  since  and 
Newhouse  often  referred  to  the  Star- 
Ledger  as  his  least  profitable  property. 

In  November  1939  when  he  bought  the 
name  and  goodwill  of  the  Star-Eagle  from 
Paul  Block,  New’house  blamed  the  guild 
for  causing  suspension  of  the  evening  pa¬ 
per.  He  dropped  the  “Eagle”  name  and 
combined  the  Star  and  the  Ledger  with  a 
statement  declaring  he  aimed  to  “vitalize” 
the  paper.  By  1955  the  Star-Ledger 


reached  a  weekday  sale  of  200,000,  with 
300,000  on  Sunday.  Now  it  tops  300,000 
weekdays  and  575,000  on  Sunday. 

If  the  Media  General  deal  is  closed,  the 
Star-Ledger  plans  to  discontinue  the  Sun¬ 
day  News.  The  agreement  gives  the  News 
the  option  of  having  the  evening  paper 
produced  in  the  Star-Ledger’s  new  plant 
in  downtown  Newark,  while  maintaining 
its  own  sales  and  editorial  organizations. 
This  will  not  be  a  joint  agency  under  the 
terms  of  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act,  but,  it  is  understood,  the  details  of 
the  agreement  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  clearance  as  to 
antitrust  statutes. 

$20  million  transaction 

Among  the  News’  physical  assets  in¬ 
volved  in  the  $20  million  transaction  is  its 
10-story  modernized  publishing  building  in 
midtown  Newark.  Donald  Newhouse, 

vicepresident  of  the  Star-Ledger,  said  the 
News  building  might  be  converted  to  gen¬ 
eral  offices. 

The  only  major  physical  assets  not 
being  transferred  to  the  Star-Ledger  in 
the  sale  are  “certain  press  units”  which  a 
spokesman  at  the  News  said  Media  Gener¬ 
al  wants  for  use  elsewhere. 

Donald  Newhouse  expressed  the  hope 

that  the  agreement,  which  he  saw  as  a 

means  of  keeping  two  newspapers  in 
Newark,  would  not  be  upset  by  labor 

conflict. 

He  said  he  recognized  that  with  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Sunday  News,  the  Star- 
Ledger  “moves  into  a  strong  Sunday  oper¬ 
ation  from  a  weak  Sunday  operation.  But 
in  the  daily  field  I  think  it  gives  us  a 
balanced  and  strong  two  papers  in  the 
Newark  area — at  least  that  is  our  strong 
hope.” 

Newhouse  expressed  the  willingness  to 
take  on  the  actual  printing  of  the  News, 
provided  satisfactory  arrangements  can 
be  made  with  all  the  unions  involved.  He 
emphasized  that  the  sale  will  in  no  way 
change  the  daily  or  Sunday  operation  of 
the  Star-Ledger. 

Talking  about  the  1,000  employes  of  the 
News,  Mair  said  while  the  sale  would  not 
affect  office  workers,  drivers,  circulation 
or  advertising  personnel,  he  hoped  that 
craft  union  members  would  be  absorbed  by 
the  Star-Ledger  in  the  event  it  took  on 
the  printing  of  the  News. 

Members  of  the  craft  unions  who  had 
respected  the  Guild  picket  lines  were 
threatening  to  return  to  work  at  the  News. 

The  proposed  settlement,  which  is  in 
several  respects  inferior  to  the  offer  made 
by  the  News  on-Jhe  eve  of  the  strike,  was 
a  major  defeat  for  the  guild  which  be¬ 
came  the  bargaining  agent  for  New's  edi¬ 
torial  personnel  early  this  year. 
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The  agreement  maintains  the  same  pay 
scale  offered  by  management  before  the 
strike  bgean.  A  minimum  of  $220  a  week 
in  the  first  year  of  a  three-year  contract 
goes  to  reporters  with  six  years  expei’i- 
ence.  The  contract  calls  for  $235,  and  $250 
in  the  second  and  third  years  respectively. 
The  guild’s  initial  demand  decreased  later 
on,  was  $290  in  the  first  year. 

One  of  the  major  positions  of  manage¬ 
ment  before  the  strike  was  that  the  paper 
was  overstaffed  and  that  up  to  35  of  the 
200  editorial  jobs  must  be  eliminated 
through  attrition,  or  layoffs,  if  necessary, 
over  a  six-month  period.  Severance  pay 
would  have  been  granted  in  amounts  of  up 
to  40  weeks  pay  in  the  third  year  of  the 
contract. 

In  the  settlement,  management  gained 
the  right  to  eliminate  as  many  jobs  as  it 
desires  on  a  “last  hired,  first  fired”  basis, 
with  no  obligation  to  provide  any 
severance  payments. 

Douglas  Eldridge,  guild  chairman  at 
the  News,  said,  “We  had  a  very  good  offer 
on  the  eve  of  the  strike.  We  should  have 
taken  it;  it  would  have  saved  everybody  a 
lot  of  misery.” 

He  said  craft  union  members  were  im¬ 
patient  to  return  to  work,  “It  was  quite 
clear  that  five  craft  unions  would  cross 
our  lines  soon  and  our  members  became 
convinced  we  couldn’t  run  an  effective 
strike  by  ourselves.” 

But,  comjnenting  later  on  the  pi’oposed 
sale  to  the  Star-Ledger  Eldridge  said, 
“it’s  a  new  situation.” 


In  holding  company  since  1970 

Media  General  acquired  the  Evening 
News  Publishing  Co.  and  Garden  State 
Paper  Co.,  a  newsprint  recycling  firm,  and 
Fidelity  Engraving  Co.  in  May  1970  in  an 
exchange  of  1,442,468  shares  of  its  Class 
A  common  stock,  then  worth  about  $33 
million  in  over-the-counter  trading.  At 
current  prices  on  the  American  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  those  shares  were  valued  at  more 
than  $50  million  this  week. 

Members  of  the  Scudder  family  who  are 
the  piincipal  owners  of  the  shares  regis¬ 
tered  about  400,000  shares  for  a  public 
offering  before  the  guild  strike  began  and 
when  the  Amex  price  range  was  $38-40. 
They  were  sold  June  10  at  $30.75  a  share. 

The  1970  report  to  Media  General 
shareholders  showed  declining  circulation 
and  advertising  linage  in  the  Newark 
News.  The  weekday  circulation  dipped 
from  246,000  in  1969  to  240,000  in  1970 
and  linage  fell  off  from  37  million  to  35 
million,  with  only  a  slight  change  in  re¬ 
venue — $27.8  million  down  to  $27.4  mil¬ 
lion. 

Viewing  the  outlook  for  the  newspaper 
industry  as  bright,  the  Media  General  re- 
poit  stated,  “The  Newark  metropolitan 
area  has  an  exceptionally  high  income 
level ;  and  there  is  great  potential  for 
internal  improvement  at  the  News.” 


Look  magazine  dies 

See  story  on  page  58. 
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Press  is  accused 
of  copping  out  on 
environment  news 

The  big:  picture  of  environmental  prob¬ 
lems  has  been  described  well  by  mass 
media,  but  editors  have  failed  to  provide 
specific  data  needed  by  citizens  to  help 
solve  these  problems. 

This  conclusion,  the  result  of  a 
14-month  study  into  mass  media  coverage 
of  the  environment,  was  reported  Septem¬ 
ber  10  at  Stanford  University.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  granted  $53,600 
for  the  study,  conducted  by  a  team  of  36 
Stanford  graduate  students. 

The  principal  investigators  were  David 
M.  Rubin,  who  this  year  obtained  his 
Ph.D.  from  the  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cation  and  now  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  at  New  York  University; 
and  David  P.  Sachs,  a  fifth-year  student 
at  the  Stanford  School  of  Medicine. 

Some  250  reporters  and  editors  from  all 
media  attended  an  all-day  seminar  at 
which  Rubin  and  Sachs  reported  their 
findings. 

Three  published  volumes  resulted  from 
the  study:  Rubin’s  discussion  of  media 
coverage  in  the  San  Francisco  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  and  nationally;  an  annotated  bib¬ 
liography  of  information  sources  on  envi¬ 
ronmental  subjects;  and  Sachs’  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  water 
system  and  an  analysis  of  the  California 
Water  Plan. 

Room  for  improvement 

Public  consciousness  to  environmental 
problems  has  been  awakened  by  the 
media,  Rubin  feels,  but  he  emphasizes 
there  still  is  much  room  for  improvement. 

“Media  are  pulling  men  off  other  beats 
and  assigning  them  environmental  stories, 
and  have  devoted  more  time  and  space  to 
the  subject  dramatically  since  mid-1969,” 
he  says. 

“But  they’re  not  hiring  people  as  envi¬ 
ronmental  reporters,  which  would  really 
indicate  they  give  a  damn.  If  you  have  no 
reporter  assigned  to  cover  environmental 
problems,  newsroom  inertia  takes  over 
and  only  the  red  hot  issue  will  get  cov¬ 
ered.” 

News  executives,  in  addition  to  hiring 
specialists,  should  consider  establishing 
environmental  news  pages  and  continuing 
broadcast  features,  Rubin  suggests.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  pressing  need,  as  he  sees  it, 
is  for  media  to  deal  with  problems  close  to 
home  and  to  present  specific  facts  the 
public  can  use. 

“On  occasion,  when  there  is  a  local 
disaster,  like  the  (San  Francisco)  Bay  oil 
spill,  they  do  a  good  job,”  he  says.  “But  if 
they’re  given  a  chance  to  name  a  company 
which  has  a  record  of  violating  anti¬ 
pollution  standards,  or  to  point  the  finger 
at  a  public  official  who  has  a  poor  voting 
record  on  environmental  issues,  they  don’t 
do  it.  In  other  words,  they  cop  out.” 

Misleading  ads  claiming  that  a  product 
or  service  will  improve  the  quality  of  the 
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API  board  votes 
to  move  seminars 
to  Reston  in  ’74 


environment  should  be  rejected,  Rubin 
feels. 

“What  we’re  really  talking  about  are 
ads  like  (Standard  of  California’s)  Chev¬ 
ron  F-310,”  he  says.  “We  object  to  ads 
like  this.  Basically,  they’re  just  after  fa¬ 
vorable  publicity  to  take  the  pressure  off.” 

Adversary  relationships 

If  the  press  would  extend  the  “adver¬ 
sary”  relationship  from  government  to 
business,  many  private  industries  would 
stop  polluting,  Rubin  believes. 

“Big  businesses  are  our  biggest  pol¬ 
luters,”  he  says.  “Until  you  put  the  glare 
of  publicity  on  what  business  is  doing, 
they’ll  be  less  likely  to  clean  up.” 

Rubin,  who  received  his  B.A.  in  1967 
from  Columbia,  has  worked  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  the  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram,  and  as  a  stringer  at 
Stanford  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
He  is  co-author  with  Prof.  William  Rivers 
of  “A  Region’s  Press,”  a  book  published 
this  year  covering  the  San  Francisco 
print  media. 

Any  or  all  of  the  three  volumes,  “Mass 
Media  and  the  Environment,”  may  be  or¬ 
dered  from  the  Environmental  Research 
Project,  Department  of  Genetics — IRL, 
Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine, 
Stanford,  Calif.  94305. 

• 

National  Press  Club 
services  curtailed 
by  waiters’  strike 

Five  unions  representing  employes  of 
the  National  Press  Club  went  on  strike  on 
Monday,  Sept.  13  after  negotiations  for  a 
new  contract  broke  down.  The  old  contract 
expired  September  1. 

As  a  result  of  the  strike,  which  involved 
waiters,  bartenders,  and  other  service  em¬ 
ployes,  the  club  was  forced  to  cancel 
several  functions  and  was  able  to  provide 
only  skeleton  service  to  its  members. 
Nonunion  employes  served  drinks,  waited 
on  tables  and  prepared  “impromptu” 
meals  in  the  kitchens.  Some  public  and 
private  dining  rooms  and  bars  were 
closed. 

The  unions’  contract  proposals 
presented  July  30  included  a  15  percent 
wage  increase  for  all  employes  except 
captains  and  a  25  percent  raise  for  cap¬ 
tains;  improvements  in  sick  leave,  pen¬ 
sions  and  insurance,  and  Martin  Luther 
King’s  birthday  as  a  paid  holiday.  The 
union  refused  to  extend  the  old  contract 
beyond  November  15,  when  the  wage 
feeeze  is  scheduled  to  expire. 

The  club’s  directors  said  in  statement 
that  the  club  was  “faced  with  the  most 
critical  financial  problem  in  its  history,  a 
crisis  that  could  close  our  doors.” 

A  picket  line  was  established  in  front  of 
the  National  Press  Building.  The  pick- 
cters  were  mostly  waiters  and  bartenders 
but  one  newsman,  a  member  of  the  club, 
marched  in  the  line  briefly.  He  writes  a 
syndicated  labor  column.  Since  the  strike 
was  solely  against  the  Press  Club,  the 
question  of  refusal  of  union  employes  of 
news  bureaus  in  the  building  to  cross  the 
picket  line  did  not  arise. 


Members  of  the  advisory  board  and  the 
staff  of  the  American  Press  Institute  this 
week  approved  plans  to  move  the  journal¬ 
ism  seminars  from  the  campus  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  to  an  API  building  at 
Reston,  Va.,  close  by  the  new  headquar- 
tere  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

James  H.  Ottaway,  API  board  chair¬ 
man,  announced  the  decision  September  14 
and  said  a  campaign  for  funds  would  be 
necessary  to  finance  the  relocation  of  the 
Institute,  hopefully  by  1974.  The  API  plan 
calls  for  erecting  its  own  building  in  the 
newly  created  city  about  40  miles  from 
Washington. 

The  ANPA  is  preparing  to  move  its 
headquarters  offices  next  Spring  to  its 
own  building  which  is  well  under  way  in 
Reston. 

API,  which  has  been  conducting  semi¬ 
nars  for  newspaper  personnel  since  1946 
in  space  provided  by  Columbia  University 
in  the  Journalism  Building,  is  financed  by 
fees  and  sponsorship  contributions  from 
publishing  companies. 

300-rooin  hotel 

Walter  Everett,  API  executive  director, 
said  the  Institute  has  long  had  need  for 
more  room  and  officers  of  the  University 
have  been  working  with  it  to  find  a  solu¬ 
tion  on  the  Columbia  campus  or  at  other 
sites  owned  by  the  University. 

Columbia’s  president.  Dr.  William  J. 
McGill,  said  he  would  help  to  expedite  the 
move  and  would  try  to  work  out  a  plan 
whereby  Columbia  retains  academic  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Institute  in  Reston.  Everett 
added  that  API  was  hopeful  of  continuing 
a  meaningful  affiliation  with  Columbia. 

One  of  the  attractions  at  Reston,  Ev¬ 
erett  said,  is  the  300-room  Sheraton  Inn 
which  is  being  built  near  near  the  area 
reserved  for  educational  institutions.  API 
seminar  members  and  guests  w’ould  be 
housed  in  the  Inn  and  would  have  meals 
served  there  in  a  private  dining  room. 

• 

End  of  Pittsburgh 
strike  near  again 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  Company  reached 
agreements  September  14,  with  striking 
Teamsters  Local  211  and  Building  Service 
Employees  Local  29,  ending  a  series  of 
labor  disputes  that  has  caused  a  daily 
newspaper  blackout  in  the  city  since  May. 

A  brief  attempt  at  publication  last  week 
resulted  in  only  two  editions  of  the  Post- 
Gazette  when  talks  with  the  teamsters 
broke  down  and  picket  lines  were  set  up 
around  the  Press  building  by  the  building 
service  employes.  The  contract  settlement 
with  the  latter  called  for  wage  and  fringe 
benefit  increases  of  $37.87  over  two  years, 
retroactive  to  July  4.  Details  of  the  team¬ 
ster  agreement  were  not  available. 
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SDX  marks  site  where  Hearst  founded  empire 


William  Randolph  Hearst, 
who  founded  a  publishing  em¬ 
pire  in  San  Francisco  in  1887. 
has  been  honored  by  the  North¬ 
ern  California  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  the  professional 
journalistic  society. 

Led  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Jr.,  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Hearst  newspapers,  the 
chapter  dedicated  a  plaque  to 
the  elder  Hearst  at  the  build¬ 
ing  at  Sacramento  and  Leides- 
dorflF  Streets  where  it  says  he 
“founded  his  group  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  the 
world’s  largest  comic  and  fea¬ 
ture  syndicate.” 

On  that  spot  Hearst  took 
over  an  ailing  San  Francisco 
Examiner  given  to  him  by  his 
father.  Senator  George  Hearst. 
The  site  on  the  edge  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  district  is  now  occupied 
by  a  power  company  substation, 
the  Examiner  having  long  ago 
moved  across  town. 

“Pop  deserves  everything 
good  said  about  him  here.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  journalism,” 
said  the  younger  Hearst  at  the 
September  8  ceremony. 

Charles  Gould,  publisher  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
said  Hearst  “towered  tall  in 
deeds  done  and  battles  won.” 


WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST  JR. 

'Pop  deserves  everything  good  said  about  him  here.' 


Reporters  should 
testify  on  crime 
U.  S.  brief  argues 

Reporters  do  not  have  a  constitutional 
right  under  the  First  Amendment  guaran¬ 
tee  of  a  free  press  to  withhold  from  grand 
juries  information  obtained  in  confidence 
relating  to  the  commission  of  a  crime,  the 
Department  of  Justice  asserted  this  week 
in  a  brief  filed  in  two  “newsmen’s  privi¬ 
lege”  cases  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Newsmen  are  under  the  same  obligation 
as  “all  citizens”,  the  Justice  Department 
said,  “to  give  testimony  relating  to  a 
crime.” 

Erwin  N.  Griswold,  the  Solicitor  Gener¬ 
al,  filed  a  “friend  of  the  court”  brief  in 
the  cases  of  Paul  M.  Branzburg,  a  reporter 
for  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  and 
Paul  Pappas,  a  television  newsman  in 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  These  cases,  and  that 
of  Earl  Caldwell,  New  York  Times  re¬ 
porter,  are  to  be  heard  in  the  session  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  will  begin  next 
month. 

In  the  Caldwell  case,  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  raised  the  narrow  question  of 
whether  the  confidential  privilege  extend¬ 
ed  as  far  as  to  bar  a  grand  jury  from 
calling  the  reporter  to  testify  about  mat¬ 
ters  not  received  in  confidence  when  the 
reporter,  in  published  articles,  set  forth 
information  “of  obvious  interest  to  the 
grand  jury.” 

“It  is  our  position  there,”  the  Solicitor 
General  said,  “that  whatever  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  newsman’s  privilege,  it 
does  not  render  a  reporter  immune  from 
the  necessity  of  at  least  appearing  before 
a  grand  jury  in  response  to  a  subpoena  ad 
testificandum  which  has  been  limited  by 
court  order  to  matters  that  are  of  a  non- 
confidential  nature.” 

‘Broader  questions* 

But,  the  Solicitor  General  said,  the 
Branzburg  and  Pappas  cases,  “present 
broader  questions.”  Pappas  was  allowed  to 
visit  the  headquarters  of  the  Black  Panth¬ 
ers  on  the  promise  that  he  would  not 
disclose  what  he  saw  or  heard  there  un¬ 
less  there  was  a  police  raid.  Branzburg 
published  interviews  with  marijuana  and 
hashish  peddlers  in  which  he  described — 
and  photographed — ^the  production  of 
hashish. 

In  the  Pappas  case,  Griswold  said,  “the 
question  presented  is  whether,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  statute,  the  reporter  has  a 
privilege  to  withhold  from  a  grand  jury 
investigating  criminal  acts  Information  as 
to  what  he  saw  or  heard  during  his  visit.” 
In  Branzburg,  the  Justice  Department’s 
brief  asserted,  “the  constitutional  question 
is  whether  a  reporter  has  a  First  Amend¬ 
ment  right  to  withhold  from  a  grand  jury 
facts  ascertained  from  his  personal  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  crime.” 

Since,  he  contended,  the  Constitution 
does  not  accord  newsmen  the  right  to 
withhold  from  law  enforcement  agencies 
information  received  in  confidence,  Gris¬ 


wold  said  that  it  was  for  Congress, 
rather  than  the  courts,  to  decide  whether 
“there  should  be  a  reporter’s  privilege.” 
The  news  media,  he  said,  “should  address 
their  arguments  to  Congress.” 

Information  has  increased 

“The  claim  of  privilege  by  reporters 
and  journalists  is  not  new,”  the  Solicitor 
General  said.  “The  news  media  have  func¬ 
tioned  effectively  and  efficiently  in  this 
country  for  almost  two  hundred  years 
without  a  reporter’s  privilege.  Since  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  the  news¬ 
gathering  process  has  depended  in  large 
part  on  information  given  reporters  in 
confidence.  Despite  the  fact  that  anony¬ 
mous  informants  have  always  been  faced 
with  the  possibility  that  some  day  before 
some  grand  jury  investigating  criminal 
activity  the  reporter  might  be  called  upon 
to  divulge  his  sources,  the  flow  of  confi¬ 
dential  information  has  increased  signifi¬ 
cantly  over  the  years. 

“Obviously  the  vast  majority  of  such 
information  is  unrelated  to  the  fact  that 
news  reporters  may  be  called  upon  to  tell 
what  they  know  about  criminal  acts.  The 
area  of  potential  clash  between  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  and  the  claimed  re¬ 
porter’s  privilege  is  a  narrow  one,  con¬ 
fined  largely  to  situations  where  newsmen 
have  witnessed  or  may  have  witnessed 
events  bearing  on  the  commission  of  a 
crime. 

“Recognition  of  a  privilege  in  this  area 
raises  far-reaching  questions  of  policy 
which  cannot  be  adequately  answered  by 


such  broad  phrases  as  ‘the  right  to  gather 
news.’  The  reporters  are  claiming,  not 
merely  the  right  to  gather  news,  but  the 
right  to  withhold  news  on  the  basis  of 
promises  that  they,  in  their  sole  discre¬ 
tion,  make  to  their  informants.  This  is  not 
so  clearly  desirable  or  so  clearly  necessary 
to  effective  news  reporting  that  the  Court 
should  recognize  the  position  of  the  news 
media  as  a  matter  of  constitutional 
right.” 

FTC  subpoena  fought 

Arthur  E.  Rowse,  who  writes  a  column 
for  Consumer  News  Inc.,  is  fighting  a 
subpoena  to  produce  notes  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  in  a  Federal  Trade  Commission 
proceeding. 

The  subpoena  was  issued  by  an  FTC 
hearing  examiner  at  the  request  of  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  Hearst  Corporation  who  are 
seeking  “relevant  evidence”  to  contest  an 
FTC  order. 

Hearst  contends  the  FTC  acted  under 
political  pressure  from  Rep.  Fred  B.  Roo¬ 
ney,  Pennsylvania  Democrat.  An  article 
written  by  Rowse  praised  Rooney  for  con¬ 
ducting  “a  lonely  crusade”  that  “eventual¬ 
ly  spurred”  the  commission  to  act  against 
misleading  magazine  sales  practices. 

In  a  motion  opposing  Rowse’s  motion  to 
quash  the  subpoena,  Hearst  lawyers  ar¬ 
gued  that  their  client’s  rights  to  a  fair 
hearing  would  be  violated  unless  the  writ¬ 
er  is  required  to  produce  the  material  on 
which  his  story  was  based.  They  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  any  of  the  infonnation 
was  confidential. 
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Ownership  of  papers  in  India 
would  be  ‘defused’  by  a  law 

By  T.  Ramappa 


(The  writer  of  this  report  to  E&P  is  a 
journalist  who  lives  in  Madras,  India.) 

Having  so  far  merely  lectured  to  news¬ 
papers  about  “commitment,”  “social  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  press,”  etc.,  etc.,  the 
powers  that  be  in  India  have  throvvn  the 
gauntlet  into  the  board-rooms  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  form  of  a  draft  bill  whose 
avowed  object  is  a  drastic  diffusing  of 
ownership  of  a  newspaper  by  giving  its 
employes  50%  participation  in  its  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  other  50%  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  a  publishing  company  will  be  elected  at 
the  annual  general  meeting. 

The  more  startling  provisions  in  the  bill 
prescribe  the  limit  of  an  individual’s 
shareholding  in  a  newspaper  (to  5%  of  its 
paid-up  equity  share  capital),  his  voting 
rights,  the  appointment  of  a  director  to 
promote  the  objectives  of  the  directive 
principles  of  the  constitution,  the  limit  of 
investment  by  a  newspaper  in  another 
company  (not  more  than  5%  of  its  own 
paid-up  capital)  and  the  obligation  of  a 
newspaper  to  publish  details  of  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue. 

Did  employes  want  it? 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  press 
should  be  now  hauled  up  for  w'ant  of  good 
behavior.  The  wonder  is  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  have  taken  so  long  to  teach 
its  most  vocal  pre-election  critic  a  lesson. 
.■Mready,  business  and  even  courts  have 
been  given  a  bad  name  as  obscurantist, 
opposed  to  public  good,  or  to  be  more 
specific,  opposed  to  the  government’s 
brand  of  socia'ism.  With  an  absolute  ma¬ 
jority  in  Parliament  the  government  has 
no  qualms  about  removing  all  fancied  ob¬ 
stacles  whatever  the  means. 

The  apparent  object  of  this  proposed 
statute  is  to  force  on  the  employes  of  a 
newspaper  a  major  part  in  its  manage¬ 
ment.  But  did  any  section  of  the  employes 
want  it?  Are  they  “prepared  to  shoulder 
this  burdensome  job?  Are  they  equipped  to 
take  charge  of  the  financial  management 
of  a  business? 

The  undiplomatic  manner  in  w'hich  the 
subject  of  diffusion  of  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship  has  been  initiated  makes  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  motives  suspect.  The  bill  was  dis¬ 
tributed  by  a  Minister  of  State  for  Com¬ 
pany  Affairs  at  a  meeting  to  which  only 
one  senior  editor  and  a  few  journalists 
were  invited.  Principal  newspaper  organ¬ 
isations,  such  as  the  Indian  and  Eastern 
Newspaper  Society  and  the  All  India 
Newspaper  Editors’  Conference,  were  ex¬ 
cluded.  After  a  discussion  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  involved,  the  meeting  ended  with  a 
plan  to  meet  again  this  fall'.  The  newspa¬ 
pers,  apart  from  general  editorials,  have 
not  let  their  immediate  reactions  be 
knowTi. 

In  this  WTiter’s  view  there  are  crucial 


and  curious  points  in  the  bill. 

How  was  the  5%  arrived  at?  What  is  the 
rationale  behind  that  extent  of  share  own¬ 
ership?  The  basic  mistake  has  been  the 
failure  to  recognise  the  very  delicate  and 
sensitive  relationship  between  the  editori¬ 
al  policy  of  a  newspaper  and  its  circula¬ 
tion,  which  after  all  is  the  bread  and 
butter  for  its  employes.  The  main  body  of 
subscribers  to  any  newspaper  remain  its 
loyal  readers  as  long  as  they  see  a  com¬ 
monality  of  viewpoint  between  them  and 
the  paper’s  editorial  policy.  This  presup¬ 
poses  a  continuity  of  management.  Circu¬ 
lation  will  definitely  be  affected,  adverse¬ 
ly,  if  there  is  a  drastic  changeover  to  a 
new  policy.  To  this  extent  shares  in  a 
newspaper  company  are  not  to  be  treated 
on  a  par  with  shares  of  other  businesses. 
What  would  be  the  editorial  policy  of  a 
continuously  changing  mass  of  di.sparate 
ownership  and  which  reader  would  de¬ 
velop  any  sustained  interest  in  such  a 
publication? 

No  mention  of  compensation 

The  provisions  requiring  owners  of 
shares  in  excess  of  5%  to  divest  their 
shares  to  employes  is  most  iniquitous  in 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  any  compensa¬ 
tion.  Curiously  no  demand  has  so  far 
come  from  the  employes  for  share  owner¬ 
ship  and  this  unwanted  bequest  by  med¬ 
dling  politicians  seems  to  have  put  them 
most  in  an  unenviable  state. 

The  desire  to  create  a  board  of  manage¬ 
ment  for  a  newspaper  with  50%  elected 
through  secret  vote  from  out  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  and  the  remaining  50%  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  of  the  company  is  again 
political  padagogy  and  not  serious  busi¬ 
ness  talk.  In  the  first  p’ace  no  one  knows 
if  the  workers  really  want  a  share  in  this 
wearisome  task  of  running  the  financial 
management  of  a  newspaper.  Under  the 
present  conditions  they  should  know  bet¬ 
ter.  How  can  a  conglomerate  group  of 
share-owners  develop  a  unity  of  purpose 
for  long-range  plans?  Diffusion  of  owner¬ 
ship  means  the  deliberate  elimination  of  a 
single  directing  force  and  is  a  subtle  way 
of  weakening  big  newspapers  who  can 
.stand  up  to  the  government.  Moreover, 
the  election  of  directors  would  be  a  sure 
way  of  turning  the  boardrooms  of  news¬ 
papers  into  a  modem  Tower  of  Babel. 
Probab’y  this  is  how  the  government 
would  like  to  see  the  press. 

The  most  invidious  thing  about  this  bill 
is  the  exemption  for  newspapers  run  by 
political  parties.  It  is  not  clear  why  the 
employes  of  such  newspapers  should  be 
denied  this  glory. 

The  most  comic  provision  relates  to  the 
appointment  of  a  director,  who  with  spe¬ 
cial  knowledge  of  social  sciences,  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  objectives  of  the  directive  princi- 
p’es  of  the  constitution.  Is  the  newspaper 
office  the  place  for  promoting  the  directive 
principles  ? 


After  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  no 
private  individual  can  own  a  newspaper 
with  a  circalation  exceeding  15,000.  This 
confers  on  the  government  a  very  unfair 
advantage  in  that  small  newspapers  de¬ 
pendent  on  patronage  can  offer  no  criti¬ 
cism  of  public  affairs. 

The  prohibition  restraining  newspapers 
from  investing  beyond  5%  of  their  paid-up 
capital  in  another  company  is  a  blatanr, 
way  of  crippling  financial  maneuverabili¬ 
ty.  Government,  by  withholding  advertise¬ 
ments,  can  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  arm- 
twisting  of  defiant  newspapers  to  no 
end. 

Must  report  income  in  detail 

Hereafter,  newspapers  must  produce  in 
their  annual  balance  sheet  detailed  partic¬ 
ulars  of  the  income  received  from  adver¬ 
tisements  issued  by  government  bodies, 
corporations,  political  parties  and  foreign 
paities.  The  government’s  legal  right  to 
demand  this  information  is  questionable. 
And,  in  a  bill  .seeking  to  invest  ownership 
in  the  employes,  what  is  its  relevance? 
The  obvious  inference  is  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  cut  erring  newspapers  to  size 
through  pressuring  big  advertisers. 

Clearly  these  are  evil  portents  marking 
the  end  to  democratic  discussion  of  public 
affairs  and  the  education  of  the  public. 

The  press  in  India  is  dazed  by  the  futili¬ 
ty  of  any  serious  action  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  ideological  moves.  Of  late,  the 
press  has  been  the  target  of  soap-box 
orators  vending  slogans  like  “capitalist 
press,”  “monopolistic  press,”  etc.,  to 
discredit  the  source  of  contrary  opinions. 
While  the  press  was  merely  busy  with  the 
business  of  getting  more  business  and 
taking  care  not  to  talk  back,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  emboldened  to  strike  at  the 
source  of  its  strength — firancial  indepen¬ 
dence  and  editorial  control.  Politicians 
have  a  way  of  blackening  opposition  and 
if  the  newspapers  cannot  act  to  protect 
their  own  freedom,  how  are  they  expected 
to  protect  and  help  preserve  the  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  democracy?  Much  more 
than  pious  editorials  are  called  for.  Other¬ 
wise,  it  would  be  the  case  of  getting  the 
press  one  deserved. 

• 

State  laws  conflict 
in  girl  carrier  case 

The  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations 
Commission  has  sei*ved  a  complaint  on  the 
Allentown  Call-Chronicle  for  refusing  a 
paper  route  to  a  12-year-old  girl.  The  ac¬ 
tion  was  initiated  by  the  Rev.  John  D. 
Ickes,  father  of  Joan  Ickes,  whose  brother 
Peter  is  a  Call-Chronicle  carrier. 

The  newspaper  claims  its  refusal  to 
give  Joan  a  route  is  based  on  a  state  law, 
regulating  child  labor,  which  says  “no 
male  minor  under  12  years  of  age  and  no 
female  minor  shall  distribute,  sell,  expose 
or  offer  for  sale  any  newspaper  ...  in  any 
street  or  public  place.” 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Solozanis,  a  field  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Human  Relations 
Commission,  who  served  the  complaint 
against  the  newspapers,  admitted  the 
child  labor  law  presents  a  dilemma  and 
promised  to  look  into  it. 
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Compromise  of  ‘fair  play’ 
plan  proposed  to  NCEW 


A  special  committee  created  a  year  ago 
has  reported  to  the  National  Conference 
of  Editorial  Writers  that  a  majority  of  its 
nine  members  is  opposed  to  setting  up  a 
“fair  play”  complaint  mechanism  but 
offers  a  compromise  plan  for  encouraging 
professional  standards  and  self-criticism. 

Tbe  report  of  the  group  headed  by 
Willis  S.  Harrison,  assistant  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
is  expected  to  renew  the  debate  that  flared 
at  the  NCEW  meeting  in  Boston  last 
year.  After  heated  discussion  of  proposals 
to  establish  something  akin  to  a  press 
council,  the  committee  was  authorized  to 
study  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  a 
means  by  which  NCEW  could  handle  com¬ 
plaints  and  further  the  standards  of  fair 
play  on  the  editorial  page. 

Functions  spelled  out 

NCEW’s  annual  gathering  October 
13-16  in  Pittsburgh  will  consider  the  com¬ 
promise  proposal  which  won  unanimous 
approval  of  the  nine-member  committee. 
This  recommends  that  NCEW  reconstitute 
the  Committee  on  Professional  Standards 
and  authorize  it  to  perform  the  following 
functions; 

1.  Collect  and  disseminate  information 
on  techniques  for  furthering  standards  of 
fair  play,  such  as  in-house  ombudsmen 
and  improving  the  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  divergent  views; 

2.  Recommend  ways  to  encourage  the 
free  and  open  use  of  traditional  methods 
of  redress  for  public  grievances,  including 
the  letters  column,  the  formal  correction 
and  the  guest  column; 

3.  Reexamine  and  revise,  if  necessary, 
the  Statement  of  Principles,  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  issues  as  conflict  of  interest 
involving  the  editorial  page,  the  accessa- 
bility  of  the  editorial  page  to  dissenting 
opinion,  and  the  presentation  of  local  and 
syndicated,  columns  whose  views  oppose 
those  of  the  newspaper; 

4.  Promote  clearer  understanding  and 
wider  adherence  to  ethical  standards  for 
editorial  writers  as  set  forth  in  the 
NCEW  Statement  of  Principles; 

5.  Recommend  ways  to  strengthen  self- 
criticism  and  criticism  from  outside  the 
profession  in  the  conduct  of  NCEW ; 

6.  Foster,  in  concert  with  other  profes¬ 
sional  organizations,  if  feasible,  tbe  de¬ 
velopment  of  organs  of  journalistic  criti¬ 
cism. 

Serving  with  Harrison  on  the  committee 
were: 

Donald  W.  Carson,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Arizona ; 

Gilbert  Cranberg,  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune; 

Harold  V.  Liston,  Bloomington  (III.) 
Daily  Pantagraph; 

Don  0.  Noel  Jr.,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times; 

Robert  W.  Smith,  Minneapolis 
Star; 


Joe  H.  Stroud,  Detroit  Free  Press; 

William  L.  Tazewell,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot ; 

Edwin  M.  Yoder  Jr.,  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
Daily  News. 

Only  two  supporters 

At  the  committee’s  meeting  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  May,  Harrison  reported,  Carson 
and  Cranberg  supported  an  NCEW  com¬ 
plaint  mechanism  as  both  desirable  and 
feasible.  Carson  outlined  a  plan  for  finan¬ 
cing  such  a  mechanism. 

Harrison  stated  that  he  and  Noel  fa¬ 
vored  some  type  of  mechanism  to  deal 
with  reader  complaints  as  desirable  but 
expressed  “great  reservations  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  Carson  proposal”  and  as 
to  NCEW  acting  unilaterally  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
newspaper  and  other  professional  organi¬ 
zations  concerned. 

Three  members  said  the  complaint 
mechanism  was  undesirable — Stroud  be¬ 
cause  it  would  encourage  conformity  with¬ 
in  the  profession;  Tazewell  because  it 
would  infringe  on  the  First  Amendment; 
and  Yoder  because  he  feared  “the  chilling 
effect”  it  might  have  on  the  press. 

By  a  vote  of  5  to  2,  with  Smith  and 
Liston  absent,  the  committee  recommended 
against  NCEW  establishing  a  fair  play 
complaint  mechanism,  Harrison  reported. 

Smith  and  Liston  later  associated  them¬ 
selves  with  the  compromise  plan. 

NCEW  president  Calvin  Mayne,  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  character¬ 
ized  the  committee  report  as  “a  notable 
achievement  with  which  I  agree  in  almost 
all  respects.” 

• 

McClure  creates  ‘GO’ 
letters  to  swap  ideas 

The  Gannett  Group’s  new  marketing  di¬ 
vision  has  established  w’eekly  newsletters 
in  advertising,  circulation,  promotion  and 
overall  marketing. 

J.  Warren  McClure,  Gannett’s  vicepresi¬ 
dent/marketing,  said  the  newsletters 
would  be  distributed  to  Gannett  execu¬ 
tives  to  exchange  “the  best  ideas  we  can 
garner  from  Gannett  and  other  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

McClure  said  the  newsletters  would  be 
called  “GO.”  He  said  the  letters  stand 
for  “Gannett  Opportunities.” 

The  advertising  newsletter  will  be 
written  by  Richard  L.  Hare,  director  of 
advertising  and  research;  circulation  by 
Ronald  C.  Anderson;  promotion  and  com¬ 
munity  service  by  public  service  director, 
Vince  Spezzano;  and  marketing  by  Mc¬ 
Clure. 

McClure  also  revealed  plans  for  regional 
meetings  of  Gannett  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  and  promotion  personnel  to  “brain¬ 
storm  and  tap  group  energy”. 
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Minnesota’s 
press  council 
ready  for  cases 

The  Minnesota  Press  Council,  said  to  be 
the  first  such  statewide  group,  is  ready  to 
hear  complaints  by  citizens  against  the 
state’s  newspapers. 

The  18-member  council  is  headed  by  As¬ 
sociate  Justice  C.  Donald  Peterson  of  the 
Minnesota  Supreme  Court.  The  members 
are  educators,  civic  leaders  and  journal¬ 
ists. 

Members  of  the  council  from  the  news¬ 
paper  ranks  are: 

Philip  Duff  Jr.,  publisher.  Red  Wing 
Republican-Eagle ; 

Bower  Hawthorne,  executive  editor, 
Minneapolis  Tribune; 

Kenneth  V.  Hickman,  editor.  Grand 
Rapids  Herald-Review; 

Lowell  D.  Mills,  publisher,  Hutchinson 
Leader; 

Cecil  E.  Newman,  publisher,  Minneapol¬ 
is  Spokesman; 

Jerry  Ringhofer,  managing  editor, 
Owatonna  People's  Press; 

N.  M.  Shaw,  secretary,  Minnesota  Press 
Association ; 

Bernie  Shellum,  reporter,  Minneapolis 
Tribune ; 

Gordon  Spillman,  editor,  St.  Paul  Union 
Advocate. 

Peterson  told  reporters  that  while  some 
fear  a  national  “crisis  of  confidence”  in 
news  media,  there  is  no  particular  crisis 
in  Minnesota. 

The  council  is  a  voluntary,  extra-legal 
body  with  no  enforcement  powers.  Under 
its  rules,  anyone  with  a  complaint  must 
first  bring  that  complaint  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  question. 

Then,  if  he  seeks  a  hearing  before  the 
council,  he  must  waive  his  right  to  a  libel 
suit  or  other  legal  action. 

Peterson  said  complaints  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  *be  considered  only  against  news¬ 
papers — both  weekly  and  daily — ^but  not 
against  individual  employes  of  a  paper. 

A  newspaper,  he  said,  is  considered  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  its  em¬ 
ployes  in  their  relations  with  the  public. 

Complaints  may  be  forwarded  to  Dr.  J. 
Edward  Gerald  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  School  of  Journalism.  He  is 
secretary  of  the  council. 

The  council  was  first  suggested  by  the 
Minnesota  Newspaper  Association  but  is 
no  longer  a  creature  of  the  MNA,  Peter¬ 
son  said. 

Radio  and  television  stations  are  not 
covered.  Peterson  said  they  are  governed 
by  federal  regulations. 

•  Peterson  noted  that  the  council  has  no 
power  to  force  cooperation  or  compliance 
by  newspapers. 

“Its  effectiveness  will  depend  upon  the 
cooperation  of  the  press  and  the  public,” 
he  said.  “We  are  not  going  to  run  newspa¬ 
pers  or  put  them  in  a  strait  jacket.” 

The  council’s  major  weapon  will  be  dis¬ 
semination  of  reports  in  cases  where  it  is 
decided  that  newspaper  treatment  has  not 
been  fair. 
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PRISON  RIOT 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 


with  employes  able  to  add  pieces  to  the 
puzzle  of  why  the  riot  took  place. 

“The  villape  right  now,”  Mrs.  Warren 
said,  “is  badly  beaten.”  Despite  media  re¬ 
ports  of  an  easy  calm  in  Attica,  Mrs. 
Warren  reported  “a  tenseness”  about  the 
town.  Residents  are  staying  off  the  streets 
and  businesses  are  closed. 

“In  Warsaw”,  she  stated,  “you  wouldn’t 


When  news  of  the  bloody  riot  at  Attica 
(N.Y.)  state  prison  hit  the  headlines  last 
week  it  wasn’t  news  to  local  weekly  news¬ 
paper  people  who  knew,  and  said  editori¬ 
ally,  that  prison  guards  were  aware  for 
weeks  of  a  pending  disturbance,  but  could 
get  little  cooperation  from  officials. 

The  Attica  News,  Warsaw-Western 
New  Yorker,  and  Wyoming  County  Times 
are  all  in  close  proximity  to  the  maximum 
security  prison.  All  three,  which  have  a 
common  editorial  office  in  Warsaw,  be¬ 
long  to  Sanders  Publications,  located  in 
Geneseo,  22  miles  from  Attica.  Their  staffs 
w’ere  all  personally  involved  wnth  the  riot 
which  culminated  in  the  deaths  of  10 
prison  employes  and  32  prisoners. 

For  starters,  the  husband  of  News 
editor,  Mrs.  Joanne  Delaney,  is  a  guard  at 
the  correctional  institution  and  was  one  of 
the  badly  beaten  hostages  rescued  from 
the  prison  prior  to  the  final  bloody  assault 
Monday.  The  brother  of  Mrs.  Rhoda  War¬ 
ren,  editor  of  the  Warsaw-Western  New 
Yorker,  is  also  a  guard  and  was  on  duty 
during  all  of  the  major  events. 

But  even  beyond  these  close  ties,  all 
prison  employes,  including  those  killed, 
are  or  were  residents  of  the  area  and  so 
the  riot  was  a  very  personal  happening  to 
local  newspaper  readers.  As  Donald  San¬ 
ders,  publisher,  told  E&P,  “up  here  if  you 
don’t  have  a  relative  working  at  the 
prison,  your  next  door  neighbor  does.” 

Knew  of  riot 

It  was  because  of  personal  contacts 
with  guards  that  Mrs.  Warren  knew  of 
their  prescience  about  a  riot  brewing.  She 
told  E&P  that  a  guard  she  knew.  Aimer 
Huehen,  told  his  wife  on  the  Thursday 
morning,  before  the  riot  broke  out,  that 
that  was  the  day  things  would  flare  up. 

Huehen  was  among  33  guards  and  em¬ 
ployes  taken  hostage.  When  the  final  as¬ 
sault  by  state  police  started  last  Monday 
Huehen  was  supposed  to  have  his  throat 
cut  by  a  prisoner  he  later  identified  as  a 
Puerto  Rican.  But  the  convict,  Huehen 
reported,  instead  told  him  he  would  only 
prick  him  and  for  the  guard  to  fall  down 
and  feign  death.  The  man  then  covered 
Huehen  with  a  blanket.  It  saved  the 
guard’s  life. 

Mrs  Warren  was  angered  over  what  she 
felt  was  a  lack  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  prison  officials  to  do  something 
about  guards’  complaints  concerning  the 
coming  riot. 

She  said  she  asked  editorially  “why,  if 
the  guards  knew  of  the  riot,  didn’t  the 
officials  do  something?” 

She  pointed  out  that  no  action  was  tak¬ 
en  on  a  recent  request  by  guards  for 
adequate  riot  gear  and  she  expressed  the 
widely  held  view  that  perhaps  a  well  or¬ 
ganized  band  of  militants  had  “taken  over 
the  prison.” 

Sanders  said  there  was  some  surprise 
when  the  riot  broke  out  because  a  whole 
reform  program  had  been  announced  two 
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months  ago,  and  just  a  week  prior  to  the 
riot,  there  had  been  a  relaxation  of  some 
of  the  the  rules.  He  admitted  that  action 
may  have  been  what  made  the  riot  pos¬ 
sible. 

He  said  when  the  reform  pi’ogram  was 
announced,  a  press  conference  and  tour  of 
the  prison  were  arranged.  Mrs.  Warren 
went.  “The  warden  couldn’t  believe  it 
when  he  saw  there  was  a  woman  among 
the  newsmen.”  Sanders  recalled.  “She 
caused  quite  a  stir  but  she  wrote  a  damn 
good  story.” 

“Like  a  medieval  easlle” 

“When  we  took  the  tour  of  the  prison,” 
Mrs.  Warren  reported,  “we  came  face  to 
face  with  hundreds  of  prisoners,  marching 
down  the  halls.  We  stood  against  the  wall 
as  they  went  by.  The  guards  in  charge 
were  all  unarmed.” 

She  commented  on  the  prison’s  flower 
gardens  and  said  the  place  resembled  a 
“medieval  castle.”  “It  was  not  so  bad. 
Many  of  the  prisoners  were  allowed  out  to 
work  on  the  prison  farm.” 

No  one  from  any  of  the  Sanders  papers 
actually  went  into  the  prison  when  a 
handful  of  newsmen  were  allowed  to  enter 
after  the  riot  was  quelled. 

In  fact  Mrs.  Warren  didn’t  go  near  the 
prison  except  on  Thursday  at  the  outset. 
But  her  son,  Lewis,  26,  was  present  at  the 
prison  when  the  Black  militants,  Bobby 
Seale  and  Huey  Newton,  made  their  ap¬ 
pearances. 

Mrs.  Warren  contented  herself  w’ith 
covering  the  story  from  the  point  of  view 
of  townspeople  directly  involved  or  in¬ 
volved  through  relatives. 

Emotionally  involved 

Mrs.  Delaney,  understandably,  was  not 
able  to  contribute  much  in  light  of  her 
husband’s  participation.  Mrs.  Warren  did 
do  a  piece  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Delaney’s  son  expressing  relief  that  his 
father  was  safe. 

But  she  confessed  to  being  “too  emo¬ 
tionally  involved”  in  the  wake  of  the  riot 
to  be  “well  prepared.”  Her  brother,  she 
pointed  out,  has  been  on  duty  during  the 
riot  for  14  and  16  hours  at  a  time.  “They 
sent  the  guards  back  in,”  she  reported, 
“un-equipped.  They  didn’t  have  enough 
guns  to  go  around  so  guards  were  stand¬ 
ing  duty  unarmed.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Warren  feels 
she  wasn’t  “prepared,”  she  managed  to  put 
together  enough  copy  for  this  week’s  is¬ 
sues,  which  come  out  unusually  early  in 
the  week,  Monday.  Nonnally  the  papers 
would  have  gone  to  press  in  Geneseo  early 
in  the  day  but  Sanders  held  up  publication 
until  more  information  on  the  quelling  of 
the  riot,  and  the  death  list,  were  avail¬ 
able. 

But  the  stories  the  Sanders  papers  will 
really  get  their  teeth  into  are  yet  to  come. 
These  vdll  he  the  interviews  with  the 
families  of  those  slain,  and  interviews 


believe  what  it’s  been  like.  Screaming 
sirens  every  few  minutes.  State  and  local 
police  everywhere  and  so  many  ambu¬ 
lances.” 

One  siren  the  people  of  Attica  area 
want,  Sanders  explained,  is  the  one  at  the 
prison  for  prisoner  escapes  or  insurrec¬ 
tions. 

Because  until  recent  months  there  never 
has  been  an  escape  from  Attica,  and  in¬ 
surrections  of  any  type  are  very  rare,  the 
siren  has  seldom  been  used.  So  in  a  recent 
refoiTn  program  it  was  decided  to  take  it 
out  of  service. 

But,  Sanders  noted,  the  townspeople 
want  to  be  warned  if  a  prisoner  escapes  or 
something  else  happens.  “It  makes  them 
nervous  not  to  have  it.” 

The  first  escape  from  the  prison  was 
last  spring.  The  institution  is  so  w’ell 
guarded  that  officials  held  off  for  weeks 
admitting  the  escape  took  place  while  the 
entire  prison  was  searched  inch  hy  inch. 
The  escapee  was  later  recaptured  in  New 
York  City.  .Since  that  time  two  other  es¬ 
capes  have  been  made  with  the  same  end 
result. 

These  too  came  as  “shocks”  (as  Sanders 
called  them)  because  the  history  of  the 
prison  has  heen  one  of  calm.  Mrs.  Warren 
said  her  paper  and  the  News  seldom  had 
any  news  of  the  prison  “because  nothing 
ever  happened  there.”  This  despite  the 
fact  the  prison  employs  roughly  half  the 
Attica  working  force. 

Mrs.  Warren,  Sanders,  and  Mrs.  Bever¬ 
ly  McIntyre,  assistant  publisher,  all  said 
there  is  some  feeling  that  prison  officials 
“waited  too  long”  to  quell  the  riot.  The 
interv'ening  time,  they  said,  gave  the  over 
1,000  rioting  inmates  too  great  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  organized. 

Sanders,  who  writes  many  of  the  edito¬ 
rials  that  appear  in  his  newspapers,  (nine 
papers  in  all)  wasn’t  sure  on  Tuesday 
what  he’ll  have  to  say  editorially,  but  it’s 
certain  that  given  the  access  to  the 
real  information  about  conditions  that 
contributed  to  the  riot,  and  the  State 
Police  bloodbath,  he  will  have  a  lot  to  say 
in  future  issues. 

Wicker  and  Roth 
called  by  inmates 

Two  white  newsmen  specifically  re¬ 
quested  to  serve  on  the  negotiating  com- 
mitee  at  the  Attica  correction  facility 
Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
Richard  Roth  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press — are  not  certain  why  their  presence 
w'as  demanded  by  the  rebelling  inmates. 
Both  received  their  calls  mid-day  on  Fri¬ 
day  (September  10)  and  were  at  the 
prison  late  that  afternoon. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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J.Q.  Mahaffey — editor  to  PR: 
A  view  from  the  Other  Side 


By  James  Presley 

For  39  years  he  was  a  newspaperman. 
Then  he  went  into  public  relations, 
dealing  with  the  news  media  and,  some¬ 
times,  helping  make  news. 

That’s  the  story  of  J.  Q.  Mahaffey,  geni¬ 
al  former  editor  of  the  Texarkana 
(Ark.-Tex)  Gazette  and  Daily  News. 

Mahaffey  left  the  Texarkana  papers  in 
1968,  with  a  leave  of  absence,  to  become 
public  information  officer  for  the  Cities  of 
Texarkana,  Tex.,  and  Texarkana,  Ark.,  in 
the  Model  Cities  program,  ending  an  inti¬ 
mate  association  with  the  Gazette  that 
stretched  back  to  1929. 

How  has  it  been  to  move  from  newspa¬ 
pers  to  public  relations,  from,  as  it  were, 
one  side  of  the  fence  to  the  other? 

Honors  in  both  fields 

Well,  for  one  main  thing,  it  has  meant 
the  shifting  of  honors  from  one  field  to 
another  for  balding,  grey-haired,  63-year- 
old  “Jake”  Mahaffey.  He  has  already  won 
first  prize  in  the  Southwest  region  for 
public  information  on  the  Model  Cities 
program.  (And  he  said,  “I  would  not  have 
won  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  treasured 
cooperation  I  received  from  the  local 
media,  both  newspaper  and  television  and 
radio.”  His  graciousness,  in  other  words, 
hasn’t  diminished.)  Before  he  left  the 
Gazette  he  had  served  on  the  national 
boards  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  and  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  In  1958  the  Dallas 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  had  named 
him  “Texas  Newspaperman  of  the  Year.” 

For  another  thing,  he  has  noticed  as¬ 
pects  of  journalism  that  he  had  over¬ 
looked  before.  Such  as  “the  power  of  the 
press  to  omit  almost  anything  it  wants 
to.” 

“There  are  three  things  responsible  for 
this,”  he  said.  “Either  parts  of  a  story  are 
omitted  inadvertently,  or  they  are  omitted 
purposely,  or  it  is  just  the  result  of  plain 
mental  laziness  on  the  part  of  the  report¬ 
ers:  they  don’t  dig  hard  enough.  Even 
I — knowing  as  much  about  newspapers  as 
I  do — I  am  a  little  bit  frightened  about 
the  press,  because  it  has  been  my  experi¬ 
ence — not  just  the  local  press — that  if  you 
don’t  lay  it  down  to  a  reporter  in  one-two- 
and-three  order,  it  may  come  out  in  three- 
two-one  order,  and  the  whole  sense  of 
what  you’re  trying  to  say  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  altered. 

Unanswered  questions 

"There  is  one  thing  I  have  noticed  about 
reporting  generally — national,  state,  and 
local.  It  has  probably  always  been  that 
way,  but  I  have  more  time  to  study  papers 
now.  There  are  too  many  unanswered 
questions  in  almost  every  story  I  read. 
You  know,  Scotty  Heston,  when  he  was 
covering  Washington  for  the  New  York 
Times,  said  he  used  to  read  the  papers 
every  morning  and  jot  down  all  the  unan¬ 
swered  questions  and  then  go  ask  them. 


There  are  so  many  unanswered  ques¬ 
tions.” 

From  “the  other  side  of  the  fence,” 
Mahaffey  has  his  own  questions. 

“Here  (at  Model  Cities)  we  have 
learned  that  poor  people  don’t  read  news¬ 
papers.  They  get  their  news  from  radio 
and  television.  One  reason  is  that  some 
cannot  read,  and  others  can’t  afford  the 
price  of  a  daily  newspaper  delivered  to 
their  homes.  I’m  wondering  if  a  special 
rate  can’t  be  made  to  poor  people,  because 
they  need  to  read  newspapers.  Education, 
knowing  things,  is  a  basic  cure  for  pover- 
ty. 

“I’m  wondering  also  how  much  time 
publishers  spend  on  problem  solving  in 
the  community.  It  seems  to  me  a  paper 
could  take  on  this  whole  field  we  are 
covering:  housing,  health,  social  services 
of  all  kinds,  the  general  environment. 
How  much  do  newspapers  know  of  these 
problems?  How  many  ideas  have  come 
from  those  newspapers  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  some  of  the  best  brains  of 
the  country?  How  much  contribution  are 
they  making  toward  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems?” 

ASNE  program 

In  April,  Mahaffey  will  probably  be  de¬ 
veloping  some  of  these  themes  in  a 
speech.  Then  he — along  with  two  old 
friends.  Turner  Catledge  and  Vermont 
Royster — are  to  appear  on  an  ASNE  pro¬ 
gram.  Mahaffey  has  retired  status  in 
ASNE,  as  do  Catledge  and  Royster.  “We 
are  going  to  tell  how  the  press  looks  from 
the  other  side,”  he  said,  chuckling. 

How  has  the  change  of  jobs — and  roles — 
affected  him? 

“I  think  the  most  rewarding  experience 
I  have  had  is  understanding  a  whole  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  population  of  Texarkana  that 
I  never  had  understood  before,  learning 
how  they  think,  how  they  view  things 
generally.  I  mean  the  black  population  of 
Texarkana,  I  had  never  really  understood 
how  isolated  they  felt.  I  thought  I  knew 
who  the  Negro  leaders  of  Texarkana  were 
when  I  was  editor  of  the  paper,  but  I 
found  out  I  didn’t  know.  For  there  are  as 
many  factions  in  the  black  community  as 
there  are  in  the  white  community,  and 
they  don’t  present  a  solid  front  at  all. 
There  are  all  shades  of  views  and  they 
can  express  those  opinions  if  given  the 
chance.  My  whole  outlook  has  changed.” 

In  a  sense,  Mahaffey’s  destiny  in  jour¬ 
nalism  traces  back  to  a  childhood  afflic¬ 
tion.  When  he  was  seven,  he  began  stut¬ 
tering.  He  still  does,  but  it’s  relatively 
slight  today  and  he  can  joke  about  it. 

His  stuttering  got  so  bad  he  was  taken 
out  of  high  school  and  sent  to  military 
school,  hoping  that  would  help.  But  in  his 
second  year  there,  illness  of  two  other 
officers  left  him  in  command  one  day.  He 
had  to  march  the  squads  to  the  mess  hall. 
On  the  way  to  the  mess  hall  he  had  a 
block  over  a  “Column  Left”  order  and  the 
men,  to  his  horror,  marched  into  a  wall. 
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“I  then  went  through  four  years  of 
college  that  were  particularly  difficult  be¬ 
cause  I  couldn’t  talk,  and  I  took  French 
and  couldn’t  say  my  name.”  But  he  earned 
a  B.A.  in  English  at  Furman  University 
at  Greenville,  S.C.,  in  1929. 

He  could  write 

His  father  was  a  prominent  attorney 
and  had  hoped  his  son  would  be  one  too. 

“But  he  finally  gave  up  the  idea  be¬ 
cause,  he  said,  ‘You  can’t  go  into  a  court¬ 
room  and  try  a  case,  and  I  wouldn’t  give 
you  two  cents  for  a  lawyer  who  can’t  go 
into  a  courtroom.’  But  he  had  noticed  my 
writing,  in  my  letters  home.  He  thought  I 
could  become  a  newspaperman.  But,  of 
course,  if  you’re  a  newspaperman  you 
have  to  talk  more  and  talk  twice  as  fast 
as  a  lawyer!  And  I’m  doing  more  inter¬ 
viewing  on  this  (Model  Cities)  job  than  I 
did  on  the  paper.” 

Because  of  his  father’s  friendship  with 
Henry  Humphrey,  then  editor  of  the 
Gazette,  Mahaffey  got  a  job  as  a  reporter — 
without  pay.  He  worked  that  way  for 
three  months,  until  he  had  free-lanced  an 
article  to  the  Denver  Post,  which  con¬ 
vinced  Humphrey  he  was  worth  $20  a 
week.  But  the  Depression  hit  and  salaries 
w’ere  cut.  Soon  he  was  making  a  mere  $9 
a  week. 

By  the  time  he  had  worked  his  way  up 
to  $25  a  week,  in  1935,  he  was  making 
enough  that  he  and  pretty,  dark-eye  Ruth 
Burgadine,  assistant  society  editor,  could 
marry.  Two  children  were  born  to  them, 
John  Quincy  Mahaffey  III,  today  “a  dedi¬ 
cated  reporter  and  newscaster  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,”  and  Prudence,  now  Mr.  John 
Mackintosh,  Jr.,  of  Dallas,  whose  husband 
is  an  attorney. 

Interview  with  Will  Rogers 

One  of  the  most  memorable  stories  Ma¬ 
haffey  covered  was  in  1931  when  the 
famed  humorist  Will  Rogers  came  to  Tex- 
askana. 

Mahaffey  scurried  to  the  airport.  But  he 
blocked  up  and  couldn’t  talk.  He  followed 
Rogers  to  his  hotel,  but  again  he  blocked 
up  over  the  house  phone.  He  was  ready  to 
quit.  Then  Rogers  stepped  out  of  the  eleva- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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tor  and  entered  the  hotel  barber  shop. 
Mahaffey  followed.  Spreaking  haltingly, 
he  got  Rogers’  attention. 

“Mr.  Rogers  raised  up  from  the  barber 
chair — lather  all  over  his  face — and  said, 
‘Come  here,  old  country  boy.  You’ve  been 
following  me  around  all  day.  Now  what  do 
you  want?’  Somehow  I  managed  to  tell 
him  I  was  a  reporter  but  I  wasn’t  going 
to  be  one  very  long  because  I  couldn’t 
talk.  He  said,  ‘But  you’re  talking  okay 
now.’  I  told  him  that  generally  I  couldn’t 
talk  at  all.  Then  Mr.  Rogers  said,  ‘Let  me 
tell  you  something  about  folks,  old  country 
boy.  People  who  amount  to  anything  in 
this  world  will  know  that  you  stutter  be¬ 
fore  you  ever  open  your  mouth.  And  they 
will  be  good  to  you;  they  will  be  kind  to 
you,  and  they  will  do  everything  they  can 
for  you.  Those  that  won’t  know  you  stut¬ 
ter — ^well,  they  ain’t  worth  knowing  any¬ 
way.’  ” 

Mahaffey  wrote  his  story.  He  never  for¬ 
got  the  experience.  He  set  out  to  conquer 
his  trouble  by  bringing  it  into  the  open. 
He  began  making  public  speeches,  and 
many  years  later  he  wrote  an  article  for 
The  Reader’s  Digest,  “How  Will  Rogers 
Changed  My  Life.” 

Overcame  handicap 

“If  it  hadn’t  been  for  Will  Rogers,  I 
think  I  would  have  retired  into  my  shell 
and  would  have  never  come  out.  I  was 
just  that  desperate.  You  have  no  idea  of 
the  mental  torture  a  stutterer  goes 
through.  Most  are  completely  shattered  by 
the  experience  and  really  aren’t  able  to 
overcome  it.” 

He  did  overcome  it,  in  time  becoming 
editor  of  the  Gazette  and  earning  the  es¬ 
teem  of  his  peers  on  newspapers  across 
the  nation.  And  he  came  to  love  the  news¬ 
paper  business  so  deeply  that  now,  three 
years  after  leaving  it,  it  still  tugs  at  him. 

“Every  morning  I  come  by  the  Gazette 
and  pick  up  a  couple  of  papers  and  it’s 
a^vfully  hard,  even  today,  not  to  go  into 
the  newsroom  and  chew  the  fat  with 
them,  although  I  know  they’re  busy  put¬ 
ting  out  a  paper.  Lots  of  times  I  pass  by 
there  at  night  and  see  them  in  there 
working  and  it’s  all  I  can  do  to  keep  from 
going  inside. 

“And  the  thing  I  have  missed  most  are 
the  associations,  the  friends  I  have  had  in 
newspapers  all  over  the  country.  Until 
they  began  to  die  off  or  retire,  there  wasn’t 
any  city  room  of  any  size  in  this  whole 
country  where  I  couldn’t  just  walk  in  and 
call  someone  by  his  first  name.” 


Ramsey  to  Spindler 

Charles  Ramsey,  former  staffer  with 
the  Washmgtoyi  Evening  Star  and  Santa 
Monica  Evening  Outlook,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  of  Paul  R.  Spindler 
and  Co.,  a  corporate  communications  firm 
in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  He  was  most  re¬ 
cently  responsible  for  public  relations  at 
Xerox  Data  Systems. 


Florida  papers  use  computer 
to  control  ad  production 


Florida  Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Florida  Times-Union  and  Jackson¬ 
ville  Journal,  will  use  an  IBM  Sys¬ 
tem/370  computer  to  help  control  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Adapting  methods  similar  to  those  used 
in  production  control  in  manufacturing 
plants,  the  IBM  System/370  Model  135 
will  enable  Florida  Publishing  to  establish 
work  standards,  determine  exact  costs  of 
producing  advertising,  project  peak  work 
loads  and  create  accounting  transactions 
associated  with  advertising  production.  It 
will  also  provide  almost  instantaneous  in¬ 
formation  on  the  location  of  the  ad  in  the 
production  process. 

Using  remote  terminals  tied  directly  to 
the  System/370,  workers  \vill  enter  data 
on  the  location  of  the  ad  in  the  production 
process  and  the  personnel  required  to 
complete  each  step. 

“Ultimately,  we  hope  that  the  system 
will  help  us  to  more  intelligently  schedule 
our  advertising  production  as  well  as  get 
a  fix  on  the  real  cost  of  each  particular 
type  of  advertising,”  said  President  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  Feagin. 

“Production  per  man-hour  is  currently 
determined  on  the  basis  of  space.  Some 
ads,  however,  require  more  time  to  pro¬ 
duce  than  others,  depending  on  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  layout  involved.  We  hope 
that  this  system  will  enable  us  to  take  a 
look  at  our  production  standards  not  only 
on  the  basis  of  space  but  also  on  the  basis 
of  the  difficulty  in  preparing  the  ad. 

“The  Model  135,  with  internal  speeds 
up  to  four  and  one-half  times  faster  than 
the  current  System /360  Model  30,  will 
also  enable  the  company  to  keep  pace  with 
the  additional  accounting  activities  associ¬ 
ated  with  direct  billing  to  subscribers 
which  was  pioneered  by  the  company.”  he 
said. 

Florida  Publishing’s  current  computer 
system  is  used  for  a  wide  variety  of  ac¬ 
counting  functions  including  payroll,  gen¬ 
eral  ledger,  accounts  payable,  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable,  paper  distribution  and  subscriber 
billing  processing. 

Remote  terminal  applications  now  in 
use  include  an  automated  customer  service 
and  direct  subscriber  billing  system. 

Under  normal  operating  conditions, 
eight  typewriter-like  terminals  are  equal¬ 
ly  divided  between  the  direct  subscriber 
billing  and  customer  service  sections;  but 
because  all  terminals  have  access  to  all 
files,  their  duty  assignments  can  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  meet  changing  section  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  direct  subscriber  billing,  the  termi¬ 
nals  work  on-line  to  subscriber  master 
files  and  can  inquire  into,  change  or  add 
to  these  files. 

On  receipt  of  a  call,  the  terminal  opera¬ 
tor  types  in  the  customer’s  initial  and 
surname  or  its  phonetic  equivalent,  such 
as  “R.  Smith”  for  R.  Smythe.  Using  a 
phonetic  lookup  routine,  the  computer  re¬ 
sponds  by  displaying  either  the  discrete 


Each  sfep  in  ihe  production 
of  an  ad  will  be  recorded. 


customer  account  record  or,  in  the  case  of 
phonetic  redundancy,  all  accounts  whose 
surname  pronunciations  are  similar  to 
that  of  the  entry.  Finding  the  right  ac¬ 
count  from  several  possibilities  is  quickly 
done  by  correlating  address  to  name. 

In  customer  service,  stops,  starts  and 
delivery  complaints  are  entered  into  the 
system  with  complaint  delivery  automati¬ 
cally  logged  out  according  to  carrier, 
route  and  assigned  delivery  vehicle  num¬ 
ber.  These  logs  are  periodically  displayed 
and  used  as  manifests  for  four  radio- 
equipped  delivery  vehicles  operated  by  the 
newspapers.  Stop  and  start  type  entries 
for  subscribers  are  automatically  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  clerk  for  file  updating  through 
one  of  the  terminals  and  in  all  cases, 
printed  notices  to  carriers  are  produced 
pre-sorted  according  to  route,  division  and 
district  manager. 

• 

Stops  and  starts 

The  Ottawa  Journal  emerged  from  its 
official  opening  bothered  but  unbowed. 

Works  Minister  Arthur  Laing  was 
about  to  press  a  button  symbolically  start¬ 
ing  the  new  presses.  But  the  presses 
were  halted  by  a  mechanical  problem  be¬ 
fore  the  button  could  be  pushed. 

Ceremonies  moved  then  to  the  board 
room  before  Laing  left  to  catch  a  plane 
for  an  out-of-town  engagement.  He  was 
escorted  to  an  elevator,  which  stalled  for 
40  minutes  between  floors.  Laing  missed 
his  plane. 

“That’s  life,”  mused  Norman  Smith, 
Journal  editor. 

“Full  of  ups  and  downs,  stops  and 
starts.” 
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Could  somebody  down  the  street 
be  reading  Rowen?  Or  vice  versa? 


When  Hobart  Rowen  writes  about  economics 
in  The  Washington  Post,  people  listen. 

He  began  his  financial  reporting  at  the  end 
of  the  New  Deal  years.  And  he  continued 
writing  through  the  Marshall  Plan,  New 
Look,  New  Frontier  and  Great  Society. 

On  August  11,  he  editorialized  in  detail  about 
the  coming  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  And  on 
the  morning  of  August  15,  he  wrote  about  the 
urgent  necessity  of  a  wage-price  freeze, 
policed  by  a  regulatory  agency. 


That  evening,  these  suggestions  became  • 
reality  when  President  Nixon  implemented 
the  freeze,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the 
floating  of  the  dollar. 

A  forecast?  Rather,  an  informed  judgment  of 
the  kind  that  characterizes  the  reporting  in 
The  Washington  Post.  Reporting  for  more  than 
a  million  readers  in  the  Washington  area. 
Including  the  men  over  there  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 


Underground  press  writer  pay  if  you  uke  u 


wins  Congress 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 

By  a  3  to  2  vote,  after  weeks  of  contro¬ 
versy,  the  Standing  Committee  of  Corre¬ 
spondents  has  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  House  and  Senate  press  galleries  a 
newsman  who  once  threw  a  pie  in  the  face 
of  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography. 

As  a  result,  Thomas  King  Forcade  will 
be  accorded  full  reportorial  privileges  on 
Capitol  Hill  as  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Underground  Press  Service,  which 
provides  news  reports  for  underground 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

The  Standing  Committee  is  a  group  of 
five  members  of  the  press  galleries  who 
are  elected  annually  to  oversee  press  rules 
for  the  Capitol.  The  two  members  who 
voted  against  admission  of  Forcade  are 
Frank  Hewlett,  correspondent  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  chainnan  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Sam  Hanna,  a  reporter  for 
the  Timmons  News  Service  which  rep¬ 
resents  papers  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Ohio,  and  sevei-al  other  states.  The 
three  who  voted  to  admit  him  are  Dan  K. 
Thomasson,  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  Steven  Gerstel  of  United 
Press  International,  and  Marjorie  Hunter 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

Forcade’s  application  had  been  pending 
for  many  weeks.  The  opposition  arose  not 
so  much  from  his  qualifications  as  from 
his  actions.  His  conduct  was  angrily 
denounced  by  several  acci’edited  journal¬ 
ists. 

Among  his  defenders  was  Fred  P.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Supreme  Court  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times;  Richard  Harwood,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  and  Nicholas  Von  Hoffman,  a 
Post  columnist.  Representative  Bella 
Abzug  of  New  York  City  evidenced  inter¬ 
est  in  the  progress  of  the  application. 

The  pie-throwing  incident  was  the  ma¬ 
jor  objection  raised  by  opponents,  along 
with  Forcade’s  testimony  before  the  Ob¬ 
scenity  and  Pornography  Commission.  In 
the  spring  of  1970  Forcade  volunteered  to 
testify  at  a  hearing.  He  identified  himself 


privileges 


as  a  clergyman,  sprinkled  his  testimony 
with  expletives,  then  pulled  a  cream  pie 
from  a  box  and  hurled  it  in  the  face  of 
Commisioner  Otto  Larsen. 

Another  incident  which  figured  in  the 
opposition  was  the  time  during  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  convention  in  San  Diego  in  1969 
when  he  heaved  a  water  glass  at  the  press 
table. 

To  the  opposition,  these  incidents,  and 
his  characterization  in  a  statement  put 
out  last  July  of  the  standing  committee  as 
“a  group  of  puppet  journalists,”  weighed 
more  than  complaints  of  the  level  of  re¬ 
liable  reporting  in  the  underground  press. 

The  attitude  of  his  supporters  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Thomasson,  who  said  “he  has 
never  been  convicted  of  anything”  and  “he 
meets  all  the  qualifications.” 

Admission  to  the  Capitol  galleries  entit¬ 
les  Forcade  to  apply  for  membership  in 
the  White  House  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  action  of  the  Standing  Committee 
could  be  overruled  by  the  House  or  Senate 
Rules  Committees  or  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  None  of  these,  however,  has 
ever  overruled  an  admission.  Rejections  of 
admission  applications  have  been  over¬ 
ruled. 


Voices  of  experience 

Three  West  Virginia  editors  will  bring 
60  years  of  professional  experience  to 
teaching  West  Virginia  University  Jour¬ 
nalism  students  during  this  academic 
year.  They  are  Mickey  Furfari,  managing 
editor  of  the  Morgantown  Dominion- 
News;  John  Quigley,  editor  of  the  Afor- 
gantown  Post;  and  John  Veasey,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Fairmont  Times.  They 
will  substitute  for  a  WVU  journalism 
professor  who  is  on  leave.  Furfari  will 
teach  copy  editing;  Quigley,  editorial 
writing  and  public  affairs  reporting;  and 
Veasey,  advanced  reporting. 


The  weekly  Voice  of  Bellevue,  owned  by 
the  publicly  held  Bellevue  Citizens’  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  Bellevue,  Wash,  began  dis¬ 
tribution  this  week  with  a  circulation  of 
35,000  on  a  monthly  volunteer-pay  basis. 
Mel  Gauntz  is  the  editor. 


Chicago  Fire  stories 
and  pictures  revived 

A  12-page  issue  of  the  19th  century 
illustrated  paper.  Harper’s  Weekly,  com¬ 
posed  of  its  stories  and  pictures  of  the 
Chicago  Fire,  is  being  distributed  by  the 
International  Newspaper  Collector’s  Club, 
Phoenix. 

Issued  to  commemorate  the  centennial, 
the  edition  consists  of  the  front  page  of 
the  issue  of  October  28,  1871,  and  news 
and  pictures  from  that  and  two  succeed¬ 
ing  editions.  Two  full  pages  of  text,  with 
detailed,  eyewitness  accounts  of  the  confla¬ 
gration,  are  included.  One  item  tells  of 
an  interview  with  the  famed  Mrs.  O’Leary, 
in  which  she  denies  she  ever  milked  her 
cows  by  candle  or  kerosene  light,  and  puts 
the  blame  on  “a  strange  man”  she  claims 
walked  down  the  alley  five  minutes  before 
the  disaster  commenc^. 

The  facsimile  is  printed  on  heavy  pa¬ 
per,  on  Ivory  stock,  and  the  pages  are  the 
original  full  size,  11"  x  16".  Two  double¬ 
page  views  are  inside;  one  of  the  entire 
city  ablaze,  and  another  of  two  pictures  of 
the  resulting  devastation.  Other  dramatic 
fire  scenes  are  full  page  sketches  of  “The 
Flight  of  the  Refugees  Through  Potter’s 
Field  toward  Lincoln  Park”,  and  “The 
Rush  for  Life  over  Randolph-Street 
Bridge”.  Smaller  pictures  show  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Crosby  Opera  House,  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  view  from  the 
prairie,  burning  of  the  Central  Grain  ele¬ 
vator,  and  prominent  buildings  destroyed. 

All  of  the  material  is  in  the  public 
domain,  and  may  be  useful  to  editors  in 
connection  with  anniversary  news  or 
feature  stories  about  the  disaster  that 
struck  the  “Garden  City”  a  century  ago. 

Copies  of  the  12-page  issue  may  be  O'b- 
tained  for  $1  postpaid,  from  International 
Newspaper  Collector’s  Club,  Box  7271, 
Phoenix,  Arizona  85011. 


ACB  WORKS  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUS¬ 
TRY  to  increase  newspaper  advertising,  both 
national  and  local.  ACB  Reporting  Services 
build  national  linage.  Our  co-op  advertising 
services  build  local  advertising.  ACB  repub¬ 
lishes  advertising  ideas  that  help  publishers, 
ad  agencies,  advertisers  and  stores.  Serving 
newspapers  since  1917. 


We  read  every  daily  newspaper  advertisement 

THE  ADVERTISING  CHECKING  BUREAU,  .nc. 
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The  picture  has  changed- 
in  more  ways  than  one* 

Now— UPl  is  the  first  news  service  to  transmit  Quite  a  change  from  the  mushy  detail  and 
sharper,  interference-free  photos  to  and  from  hashy  interference  lines  in  the  above  photo  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  area— via  satellite.  Henry  Wallace  meeting  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  on 

On  June  30,  1971,  UPl  introduced  a  new  and  the  mainland  of  China  in  1944. 
excl  usi  ve  system  cal  led  “  P-1 0!’ It  means  news  pic-  UPl’s  P-10  satellite  transmission  system  cer- 

tures  plus  10  teletype  circuits  simultaneously  by  tainly  will  be  important  next  time  an  American 
satellite.  Pictures  enter  the  P-10  system  at  Tokyo,  official  visitsChina! 

Hong  Kong,  Sydney  and  Honolulu. 

The  benefit  for  picture  editors  in  the  U.S?  UPl  is  at  the  scene 

Crisper,  clearer,  more  useable  photos.  220  East  42n(i  street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  212-MU  2-0400 


Special  sections 
for  boating  gain; 

135  papers  listed 

Newspapers  featured  more  special 
boating  and  outdoor  sections  with  boating 
news  in  the  first  half  of  1971  than  ever 
before,  according  to  a  survey  released  by 
the  National  Association  of  Engine  and 
Boat  Manufacturers. 

The  survey  covered  109  cities  in  36 
states,  and  found  164  of  these  special  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  135  newspapers  screened. 
This  represents  a  16.3  percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  sections  counted  over  the 
same  period  last  year. 

The  135  newspapers  ran  a  total  of  2,495 
pages  with  boating  advertising  and  news 
for  an  overall  average  of  18.4  pages  per 
paper. 

Sections  pegged  to  local  boat  shows  pre¬ 


dominated  with  a  count  of  61.  New  York’s 
National  Boat  Show,  stimulated  two  spe¬ 
cial  sections  in  the  New  York  Times,  and 
that  paper  followed  up  with  a  fitting  out 
and  a  general  boating  section  in  the 
spring — 67  pages  in  all. 

Other  newspapers  producing  more  than 
one  section  included  the  St.  Petersbzirg 
(Fal.)  Evening  Independent  with  two 
boat  show  sections  for  a  total  of  64  pages, 
and  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  with 
two  boat  show  sections  for  a  total  of  60 
pages.  Producing  more  than  one  general 
boating  section  were:  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  wdth  two  sections  totaling  62 
pages;  the  Marysville  (Mich.)  Times 
Herald  with  four  sections  totaling  38 
pages;  and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  with 
two  sections  totaling  48  pages. 

Increasing  in  popularity,  the  industry- 
sponsored  Let’s  Go  Boating  promotion  was 
used  by  39  newspapers.  LGB  articles  and 
artwork  were  used  as  editorial  backing 
and  advertising  revenue  builders  by  the 


Boston  Sunday  Globe,  the  Royal  Oak, 
(Mich.)  Tribune,  the  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review  on  two  occasions,  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.J.)  Press,  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  the 
St.  Petersburg  Evenig  Independent,  and 
the  Jacksonville  Times-Union. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  ran  the 
largest  single  boat  show  edition  in  the 
country  with  48  pages.  Others  running 
extra-large  boating  or  boat  show  sections 
were:  St  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  32  pages; 
Missoula  (Mont.)  Missoulian,  32  pages; 
Meto-East  Journal  (St.  Louis,  Mo.),  36 
pages;  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal  40  pages;  Milwaukee  Journal,  36 
pages;  the  Denver  Post,  34  pages;  St, 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Indepen¬ 
dent,  32  pages;  and  New  York  Times,  30 
pages. 

Supposedly  “dry”  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
which  has  one  of  the  largest  per  capita 
ownerships  of  boats  in  the  country,  had 
16-page  boating  section  in  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public. 


Warrenis  great  new 
1826  Electrostatic 
Prooflng  System  makes 
newspaper  headlines... 


. .  .maybe  your  newspaper's.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  uses  its  Warren  1 826  Proof¬ 
ing  System  mostly  to  expedite  proof  reading  and  multiple  approvals  without  disturbing, 
the  mechanicals.  Instead  of  cold  type  mechanicals,  7826  proofs  are  circulated  for  proof 
reading  and  approval.  And  everyone  atthe  Monitor  approves. 


For  a  first-hand  look  at  the  way  it's  done,  and  to  save  a  bundle  for  your  paper  in  the 
process— drop  a  line  on  your  letterhead  to:  Gerald  B.  Anderson— Sales  Manager, 
S.D.  Warren  Company,  1 8  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  — j 


Teacher  compiles 
Arkansas  Gazette 
index  since  1965 

What  began  as  a  labor-of- 
love  accommodation  to  fellow 
teachers  has  developed  into  a 
continuing  project  of  indexing 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  for  Shan¬ 
non  J.  Henderson  of  the  library 
staff  at  Arkansas  Polytechnic 
College,  Russellville,  Ark.  It  is 
the  only  index  of  the  Gazette 
now  available. 

The  Arkansas  Tech  library 
receives  the  daily  and  Sunday 
editions  of  the  Gazette,  oldest 
newspaper  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  and  the  monthly 
1  microfilms  of  the  newspaper. 

I  Many  of  the  398  members  of 
Tech’s  faculty  and  staff  were 
using  the  Gazette  for  classroom 
work  and  for  graduate  papers. 
Henderson,  noting  the  pressures 
on  both  the  films  and  the  reg;u- 
1  lar  files,  voluntarily  began  the 
index  chore  six  years  ago. 
j  It  has  become  a  part  of  his 
daily  routine  because  of  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  service  off,  as 
I  well  as  on,  the  campus.  He  does 
the  bulk  of  his  Gazette  index 
work  at  home. 

The  first  volume,  dating  from 
October  1,  1965,  includes  all  of 
1966.  No  retrospective  indexing 
is  planned.  The  scope  is  limited 
to  Arkansas  news  or  articles  re¬ 
lated  to  Arkansas  situations 
\  and  geography.  Material  not 
routinely  indexed  includes  in¬ 
ternational  affairs,  most  obitu¬ 
aries,  the  women’s  section  and 
sports,  f 

In  addition  to  the  indices, 
1965  through  1970,  Henderson 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  Tech 
library  have  done  a  copious  in¬ 
dex  on  the  Chronicles  of  Ar¬ 
kansas — 1958-68.  The  Chroni¬ 
cles  were  a  Sunday  feature. 
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The  message  was  love., 
and  Rhonda  heaid  it  loud  and  dear 


When  Chattanooga  people 
heardaboutS-year-old  Rhonda 
Smith’s  hearing  problem,  they 
didn’t  just  sit  there.  They  did 
something. 

They  collected  1400  books 
of  S&H  Green  Stamps  so 
Rhonda  and  other  children 
at  the  Chattanooga-Hamil- 
ton  County  Speech  and  Hear¬ 
ing  Center  could  use  special 
trai ner  heari ng  aids  unti  I  they 
were  ready  to  get  their  own. 

We  arranged  toget  the  hear¬ 
ing  aids  at  cost  from  four 
Chattanooga  hearing  aid  deal¬ 


ers— who  went  us  one  better 
by  donating  one  hearing  aid 
for  every  two  purchased. 

Did  it  make  a  difference? 
Rhonda’s  mother  said  Rhonda 
could  speak  only  four  words 
until  she  got  her  hearing  aid. 
Now— she’s  really  learning  to 
talk. 

Chattanooga  people  aren’t 
the  only  ones  who’ve  dis¬ 
covered  the  good  things 
groupscandowith  S&H  Green 
Stamps.  In  different  commu¬ 
nities  all  over  the  country, 
people  have  pooled  their  S&H 
Green  Stamps  to  get  things  as 
necessary  as  school  buses  for 


retarded  children,  equipment 
for  settlement  houses,  recre¬ 
ational  gear  for  military  and 
veterans’  hospitals— even  a 
Piper  Cub  airplane  for  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Madagascar. 

Do  you  know  of  a  group 
workingon  a  worthwhile  proj¬ 
ect,  who  could  use  our  help? 
Al  I  they  have  to  do  is  write  us: 
attention  of  Mrs.  Arlene 
La  Tourette,  The  Sperry  and 
Hutchinson  Company,  330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10017. 


Sperry  and  Hutchinson  @ 
The  Encouragement  Company 


Struggling  paper 
tries  ‘fresh  start’ 


Free  paper  puts 
inserts  together 
in  plastic  pouch 

A  major  distributor  of  paid-circulation 
newspapers  is  zeroing  in  on  the  door-to- 
door  free  circulation  field. 

David  Silverman,  president  of  Silver 
Distributors  Inc.  (formerly  Standard 
News  Distributors  Inc.),  has  announced 
plans  for  the  largest  free-circulation 
newspaper  in  Canada.  While  the  target 
circulation  for  this  Fall  is  set  at  400,000 
homes  in  Greater  Montreal,  the  figure 
could  soar  as  high  as  700,000,  he  said. 

The  multi-cultural  newsvehicle  will  be 
called  ''Family  Paste”  (or  "Paste  paur  la 
Famille”),  It  features  a  poster  as  well  as 
a  private  postal  service  (for  third  class 
mail)  for  the  metropolitan  family. 

The  main  elements  in  the  package  are: 

— A  newsmagazine,  slanted  to  the  needs 
of  the  family  in  the  large  city.  In  format, 
it  compresses  to  a  compact  8^^  x  11  mag¬ 
azine  and  expands — through  a  series  of 
gatefolds — to  a  22  x  .‘14"  full-color  poster 
on  one  side,  plus  a  series  of  photo-stories 
on  the  other. 

— A  sealed  plastic  envelope,  with  ad- 
quate  capacity  for  both  the  magazine  and 
inserts  of  all  kinds:  Product  samples,  cou¬ 
pons,  folders,  catalogues,  etc.  A  handle 
enables  the  plastic  bag  to  be  hung  on  a 
door-knob. 


— A  door-to-door  distribution  system, 
employing  bonded  “Silver  Men,”  capable 
of  reaching  the  majority  of  homes  in  a 
metropolitan  area. 

An  initial  pilot  run  to  100,000  Montreal 
area  homes  in  June  established  the  validi¬ 
ty  of  the  large-circulation  door-to-door 
newsmagazine/poster  as  an  effective  carri¬ 
er.  It  delivered  inserts  for  a  variety  of 
national  marketers  including  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada,  Charles  E.  Frosst  & 
Company,  Sun  Life  Assurance  Co.  of 
Canada,  Love  Cosmetics  (Menley  &  James 
Ltd.)  and  others. 

David  Silverman,  23  years  in  newspa¬ 
per  distribution  and  publishing,  said  Sil¬ 
ver  Distributors  and  “Family  Poste”  place 
their  emphasis  on  carrying  loose  inserts — 
rather  than  fixed-space  ads. 

Piggj’back  Power 

“Loose  inserts,”  Silverman  said,  “rep¬ 
resent  one  of  the  hottest  advertising 
trends.  Studies  have  shown  that  they  out- 
pull  other  forms  of  advertising  from  2  to 
8  times.  Now,  to  eliminate  the  loss  and 
spoilage  factor  (inserts  dropping  out  of 
an  unpackaged  newspaper  before  it’s  de¬ 
livered),  “Family  Poste”  is  adding  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  sealed  plastic  bag  for  the 
service  it  calls  “Piggyback  Power.” 

Insert  advertisers  in  Family  Poste  re¬ 
ceive  the  protection  of  a  “Silver  Per¬ 
formance  Guarantee”.  It  embraces  such 
safeguards  as  a  money-back  feature  for 
undelivered  quantities;  exclusivity  of  prod¬ 
uct  line;  protection  against  pilferage  and 
loss;  no  bulk  quantities  in  lobbies;  and 
small  delivery  crews  (no  more  than  five  to 
one  supervisor). 


The  Daily  American  which  has  been 
struggling  for  existence  in  Minneapolis 
for  several  years  is  making  “a  fresh 
start”  as  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Fran  McGovern,  who  established  the 
paper  to  combat  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  “monopoly,”  said  he  had  let  all  of 
his  staff  go,  except  his  wife,  Mary  Ellen, 
and  had  chopped  expenses — “two-thirds  of 
our  costs” — to  help  get  the  paper  on  a 
sound  financial  base. 

“Now,”  McGovern  told  readers,  “I’m 
going  to  take  one  step  at  a  time.  I’m  going 
to  start  with  one  paper  a  week,  earn  a 
profit  and  then  begin  publishing  two  pa¬ 
pers  a  week,  then  three,  then  four  and 
more.” 

The  tabloid  American  has  been  on  a 
five-day  publication  schedule,  with  issues 
of  from  12  to  16  pages.  McGovern  begged 
subscribers  to  continue  to  pay  $2  a  month 
($24  a  year)  for  the  weekly. 

“The  kind  of  newspaper  I  want  to  edit 
if  I  can  ever  shoo  the  wolves  away  from 
the  office  door  and  get  out  into  the  news¬ 
room  where  I  belong,”  McGovern  stated  in 
an  editorial,  “will  be  vitally  important 
and  necessary  to  the  individual  who  needs 
a  newspaper  with  a  heart.” 

With  this  as  his  goal,  he  said,  a  com¬ 
petitive  daily  newspaper  in  Minneapolis  is 
“Really  worth  all  the  trouble,  the  suffer¬ 
ing,  the  agony  we  have  put  into  it.” 
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Then  you’ll  need 
WORCESTER 
Here’s  Why! 

Boston — ^Worcester 
is  one  market 
sharing  finance, 
transportation, 
warehousing  and 
distribution. 

But,  Boston  and 
Worcester  are 
separate  newspaper 
markets. 

Buy  accordingly. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZEHE 


Dili,  Over  I  WOOD  '  Sunday  ever  10VOO3 

Represented  by  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O'Mara 
'  and  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


Chicago  veterans 
honor  A1  Orton 
and  A1  Madsen 

The  Chicago  Press  Veterans 
Association  has  selected  Alvin 
E.  Orton,  retired  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
Chicago,  and  Albert  R.  Mad¬ 
sen,  retired  chief  photographer 
of  the  Chieaga  Tribune,  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  Press  Veteran  of  the 
Year  awards  at  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  dinner  October  14. 

Orton,  65,  chairman  of  the 


PARK 
ROW 
NEWS 
SERVICE 


news  features 
with  your 

150  Brtadway,  New  Yark,  N.Y.1003I 


association,  retired  August  1 
after  serving  a  record  21  years 
as  chief  of  the  Chicago  AP  bu¬ 
reau.  He  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Chicago  Press  Club  and 
the  Chicago  Headline  Club. 

After  schooling  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  and  Colo¬ 
rado  State  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Orton  worked  various  jobs 
which  include  selling  pots  and 
pans  from  door-to-door,  work¬ 
ing  railroad  newsstands  and 
selling  shoes.  He  worked  for 
the  Puebla  (Col.)  Chieftain 
and  the  Denver  Past  before 
joining  the  AP  in  1936. 

Half  a  century 

Madsen,  63,  had  a  career 
in  news  photography  which 
spanned  nearly  a  half  century. 
He  manufactured  his  first 
camera  out  of  a  shoe  box  when 
he  was  a  student  at  Tilden 
Technical  High  School  and 
took  a  picture  of  the  Chicago 
Skyline  from  the  roof  of  the 
Hearst  building. 

He  joined  the  Tribune’s  photo 
staff  after  working  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  the 
Herald  and  Examiner  and  Un¬ 
derwood  and  Underwood,  a  pic¬ 
ture  service. 

Madsen  is  a  former  chairman 
of  the  association  and  former 
president  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Photographers  Association. 


Juran  lists  winners 
in  Liebling  contest 

Winners  of  the  first  A.  J. 
Liebling  Memorial  Awards  for 
general  excellence  in  journal¬ 
ism  were  announced  this  w’eek 
by  the  sponsor,  Robert  A.  Ju¬ 
ran,  of  San  Diego.  They  are: 

Metropolitan — Newsday,  Gar¬ 
den  City,  N.Y.;  Chieaga  Sun- 
Times,  Dayton  Daily  News, 
with  mention  to  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  and  Miami  Herald. 

Non-metropolitan  —  Cocoa 
(Fla.)  Today,  Reading  (Pa.) 
Times,  Middletown  (  N  .  Y  . ) 
Times  Herald-Record,  with 
mention  to  Niagara  Falls 
(  N  .  Y  .  )  Gazette,  Gloucester 
(Mass.)  Times,  Elyria  (0.) 
Ch  ronicle-  Telegram. 

Large  weeklies  —  Potomac 
News,  Dumfries,  Va. ;  Clare¬ 
mont  (Calif.)  Courier;  Baxter 
Bulletin,  Mountain  Home,  Ark. 
Mention  to  Massapequa  (N.Y.) 
Post,  Tazewell  County  News, 
Morton,  IlL;  Libertyville  (Ill.) 
Independent-Register. 

Small  weeklies  —  Hinsdale 
(Ill.)  Doings,  Sparks  (Nev.) 
Tribune,  Clinton  (N.Y.)  Cou¬ 
rier.  Mention  to  Milan  (Tenn.) 
Mirror,  Washington  County 
Press,  Salem,  Ind.,  and  Berea 
(Ky.)  Citizen. 
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Lets  talk  about  women’s  liberation. 


The  American  Appliance  Industry  has  always 
championed  women’s  liberation. 

There  was  a  time  when  women  washed  clothes  by  hand 
in  water  carried  from  a  well . . . 

. . .  shopped  every  day  because  there  was  no  way 
to  refrigerate  food  , . . 

. . .  tried  to  keep  house  with  just  a  broom  . . . 

. . .  made  clothes  without  a  sewing  machine! 

It’s  obvious.  America’s  appliances  have  freed  women 
from  the  oppression  of  endlessly  dull,  backbreaking 
work.  They’ve  helped  liberate  the  American  woman  to 
enjoy  a  more  stimulating,  more  interesting  life . . . 
in  or  out  of  the  home. 

Women  who  seek  successful  careers  in  the  arts. 


sciences,  business,  industry,  education,  or  the  professions 
are  finding  themselves. 

It’s  all  part  of  America’s  new  freedom  of  preference. 

And  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  a  leading  supplier 
of  steels  to  the  appliance  industry,  is  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  it. 

Visit  your  nearest  appliance  dealer  and  you’ll  see 
hundreds  of  our  modern  steels  —  intricately  shaped  and 
beautifully  finished  in  the  world’s  finest  consumer 
appliances. 

Like  to  help  liberate  the  woman  in  your  life  from  some 
hard  work  and  drudgery? 

Buy  her  one  of  the  new  convenience  appliances 
this  weekend. 

Or  maybe  a  whole  houseful. 


ItapublicstGel 


Pupil  with  a  newspaper 
becomes  a  better  reader 


Can  a  disadvantaged  student  become  a 
better  reader  by  using  his  local  daily 
newspaper  as  a  learning  tool — even  if  his 
family  doesn’t  receive  a  daily  paper  regu¬ 
larly  at  home? 

A  two  -year  study  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  by 
the  Rochester  Schools’  reading  improve¬ 
ment  staff  shows  that  he  can.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Mrs.  Olga 
Vaughn,  district  reading  supervisor,  and 
David  Wood,  English  and  reading  im¬ 
provement  director. 

The  study  shows  that  whether  or  not 
the  student  is  inherently  familiar  with  the 
newspaper  is  irrelevant.  Either  way,  most 
students  can  learn  to  read — and  read  to 
learn — better  with  a  newspaper  than  with 
some  other  materials. 

Teachers  and  reading  supervisors  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  study  found  that  the  local 
newspaper  was  one  of  the  most  relevant 
motivational  materials  available  to  them. 
But  they  pointed  out  that  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  should  be  used  as  an  integral  partner 
with — not  to  the  exclusion  of — other  rele¬ 
vant  reading  materials. 

The  study  had  the  support  of  Roches¬ 
ter’s  Gannett  newspapers  .  .  .  the  Dcj«- 
ocrat  and  Chronicle  and  the  Times-Union. 
The  newspapers  circulated  more  than 
430,000  newspapers  in  the  classroom  on  a 
paid  circulation  basis  last  year.  That  av¬ 
erages  out  to  more  than  1,300  per  day,  six 
day  average  over  a  one  year  span. 

658  puplis  at  three  public  elementary 
schools,  two  parochial  elementary  schools, 
and  three  six-year  high  schools  read 
newspapers  as  part  of  the  school  work, 
most  of  them  for  120  of  the  180  school 
days. 

The  newspapers  provided  in-service 
training  in  varying  degrees  in  summer 
sessions  during  1970  and  throughout  the 
year,  with  both  newspapermen  and  teach¬ 
ers  experienced  in  teaching  with  newspa¬ 
pers  participating. 

From  newspaperless  homes 

The  areas  studied  included  neighbor¬ 
hoods  w'here  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
homes  receive  a  daily  newsnaoer,  and  less 
than  half  receive  the  city’s  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Some  students — notably  those  in 
the  two  parochial  schools  .  .  .  were  more 
accustomed  to  seeing  a  paper  at  home,  but 
a  student  survev  at  the  largest  school 
indicated  that  60  percent  did  not  receive  a 
daily  newspaper  on  any  day. 

“That  didn’t  seem  to  make  any  differ¬ 
ence,  once  the  students  received  a  bare- 
minimum  briefing  on  the  purpose  and 
makeup  of  the  paner,”  one  principal 
(John  Andolina)  said. 

“The  best  comnliment  I  can  give  the 
project  is  that  within  a  few  weeks  after  it 
started,  kids  were  taking  the  sports  sec¬ 
tions  out  of  every  paper  I  had.  and  were 
reading  them  in  the  halls — and  these  w’ere 
high  school  kids  who  hardly  ever  wanted 
to  look  at  a  printed  word,  much  less  read 
it,”  a  high  school  reading  specialist 


(James  Brown,  Franklin  High  School) 
said. 

It  was  impossible  to  isolate  the  specific 
reading  gains  created  by  the  newspaper- 
reading  project,  because  most  students 
were  exposed  to  a  myriad  of  other  innova¬ 
tive  reading  materials. 

As  an  alternative,  teachers  were  asked 
to  evaluate  it  in  relation  to  other  materi¬ 
als,  and  most  reading  specialists  and  su¬ 
pervisors  ranked  it  high. 

Vocabulary  problem 

The  one  negative  aspect  came  from 
teachers  whose  students  generally  read 
well  below  grade  level — particularly  those 
whose  reading-level  was  below  fourth 
grade. 

“I  wasn’t  able  to  use  it  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  reading  program  as  the  news¬ 
paper  is  too  difficult  in  ideas  and  concepts 
for  the  kids  to  really  understand,”  one 
fourth  grade  teacher  wrote.  “This  is  part¬ 
ly  due  to  lack  of  vocabulary  background,” 
she  said. 

But  other  teachers  in  fifth  grade  and 
above  generally  voiced  enthusiasm  in  the 
impartial  post-program  survey. 

“The  paper  was  a  kind  of  freedom  from 
the  old  reading  materials,”  one  teacher 
said. 

“The  relevancy  of  the  news  interested 
students  and  stimulated  their  vocabu¬ 
lary,”  another  said. 

“The  students  like  to  read  the  paper  as 
it  makes  them  feel  mature  and  they  can 
turn  to  what  interests  them,”  a  third  said. 

“The  reading  ability  did  not  increase 
just  because  they  read  the  newspaper,” 
one  lower-grade  teacher  said,  “but  the 
interest  in  reading  did,  and  that’s  even 
more  important  at  our  level.” 

“Now  that  we’ve  had  newspapers,  it 
would  definitely  restrict  our  teaching  style 
if  we  didn’t  have  them,”  said  a  teacher 
who  has  an  “open  classroom”  situation.  “1 
find  them  indispensable  in  our  type  of 
teaching  situation.” 

“They  enjoyed  handling  it  because  it 
was  different  from  the  short  pages  in  a 
book  that  had  to  be  handled  delicately,” 
reported  a  teacher. 

“The  paper  lends  itself  to  cutting,  past¬ 
ing,  rearranging  words  and  paires.  The 
children  enjoyed  this  kind  of  freedom.” 

Exciting  experience 

One  principal  (Frank  Scalise)  called 
the  two-year  program  at  his  school  “one 
of  the  most  exciting  and  productive  ex¬ 
periences  I’ve  ever  had.”  He  cited  the 
teamwork  among  teachers,  sharing  of 
ideas,  and  the  almost  continual  spontanei¬ 
ty  of  ideas  fi-om  the  students  as  a  major 
factor  in  the  reading  improvement  at  his 
school. 

A  nun-specialist  used  the  newspaper 
with  a  group  of  bright  children  with  either 
behavioral  or  foreign-language  problems. 

“I  had  one  bov  whose  +est  showed  that 
he  was  very  bright,  but  who  couldn’t  read 


above  third  grade  level  although  he  was 
12  years  old,”  the  sister  said.  “He  became 
fascinated  with  the  paper,  and  started 
reading  about  things  he  liked.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year,  his  reading  level  had 
improved  to  where  it  should  be,  and  I’m 
positive  the  newspaper  was  the  key  to  it, 
because  he  hardly  read  anything  else.” 

“The  motivation  for  my  students  was 
outstanding,”  Sr.  Jeanne  Bock  said.  “The 
kids  just  loved  to  see  the  paper  and  to 
work  with  it.”  Pointing  out  that  the  young¬ 
sters  are  extremely  difficult  to  motivate, 
the  teacher  said  that  “some  of  my  boys 
literally  begged  me  to  do  basic  grammar 
work  like  nouns,  verbs,  ‘schwen’  sounds, 
etc.,  as  long  as  the  newspaper  was  in¬ 
volved.” 

Teachers  reported  using  everything 
from  want  ads  to  the  table  of  contents, 
from  weather  maps  to  comics  to  food  ads 
to  sports  news.  They  taught  every  imagin¬ 
able  subject,  including — in  addition  to 
the  obvious  language  arts  -art  (coloring, 
collages,  etc.),  mathematics,  geography 
(studying  where  foods  come  from,  using 
the  food  section),  human  values,  (charac¬ 
ter  studies),  and  many  others. 

Mrs.  Olga  Vaughn,  City  School  District 
reading  supervisor,  stated  that  as  she  vis¬ 
ited  from  school  to  school  observing  the 
program  she  was  enthusiastic  at  the  high 
motivation  in  reading  that  the  newspaper 
created.  One  fourth  grade  boy,  when 
asked  bv  Mrs.  Vaughn  how  he  liked  read¬ 
ing,  said:  “This  is  cool.  I  like  finding  new 
words.” 

The  study  was  jointly  financed  by  the 
newspapers  and  the  schools  involved. 

• 

Teachers  tell  ideas 
for  using  newspapers 

The  tenth  annual  Living  Textbook  Po- 
gram,  sponsored  by  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  produced  a 
wealth  of  creative  ideas — including  cut¬ 
ting  out  paper  animals — for  using  news¬ 
papers  in  the  classroom. 

Cutting  newspapers  into  squares  and 
triangles,  for  example,  was  one  suggestion 
for  using  a  newspaper  in  mathematics 
teaching. 

Using  cut-out  headline  letters  satisfied 
the  requirements  for  one  teacher  in  alpha¬ 
bet  instruction. 

Some  teachers  even  decided  that  a 
newspaper  can  be  made  into  hats  by  stu¬ 
dents  when  all  other  ideas  were  used  up. 

Eightv  teachers  attained  the  workshop. 

Last  vear  400  schools  used  9,000  papers 
per  dav  five  davs  per  week,  and  all  of 
these  schools  naid  for  the  papers,  circula¬ 
tion  director  Hilge  Holm  reported. 

• 

Biography  of  Bodine 

The  career  and  works  of  photographer 
A.  Aubrey  Bodine  are  covered  in  a  bio¬ 
graphy  written  bv  Harold  A.  Williams, 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun,  to  be 
published  in  Ocbiher  by  Bodine  &  Associ¬ 
ates  Inc.  of  Baltimore,  Williams  worked 
with  Bodine  for  25  of  his  50  years  on  the 
Sun.  “Bodine — A  Legend  in  His  Time”  is 
160  pages.  7%  x  10%,  bound  in  hard 
covers,  selling  at  $12.50. 
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"CONSERVATION 
MEANS  THE  WISE  USE 
OF  THE  EARTH 


AND  ITS  RESOORCES” 


Gifford  Pinchot 
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A  report  from  the  American  Forest  Institute. 
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people,  trees  and 
the  press. 

A  report  on 
the  American  forest 
and  what  this  unique, 
renewable  resource  means 
to  man  and  his 
environment. 


Publicity  about  environmental 
problems  has  done  for  forestry 
what  a  half-century  of  hard  work  in 
the  woods  couldn’t  do. 

It  has  made  our  forests  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  popular  concern. 

But  sound  forestry  practices  are 
far  ahead  of  current  events,  not  a  re¬ 
sult  of  recent  pressures.  Good  forest 
management  has  insured  thriving 
timberlands  in  Europe  for  centuries, 
and  guided  America’s  forest  owners 
since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

And  it  is  a  good  thing  that’s  so, 
because  forests  are  a  fundamental 
resource,  essential  to  civilization. 

Forests  supply  raw  material  for 
most  of  our  buildings  and  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  products  made  from 
wood  fiber,  including  pulp,  paper  and 
wood  chemicals. 

The  forest  is  a  dynamic  part  of 
the  ecosystem  in  which  we  live,  sup¬ 
plying  oxygen,  watershed  protection, 
wildlife  habitat  and  recreation. 


About  the  cover;  Gifford  Pinchot  was  the  first 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  a  leading 
figure  in  establishing  America’s  conservation 
movement. 


Forests  are  a  major  element  in 
our  esthetic  life,  a  valued  part  of  the 
life  experience. 

And  forests,  above  all,  are  re¬ 
newable,  providing  not  only  limitless 
versatility,  but  also  endless  bounty. 

But  that  bounty  isn’t  automatic 
anymore.  There  are  simply  too  many 
people  today,  and  too  many  conflict¬ 
ing  demands  on  the  land  for  us  to  run 


our  forests  in  the  future  the  way  we 
have  in  the  past. 

Proposals  that  we  follow  the  sim¬ 
ple  expedient  of  locking  up  our  tim¬ 
berlands  in  order  to  preserve  them 
don’t  address  the  central  problem— 
they  simply  ignore  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  foresters  say 
we  can  meet  our  needs  by  growing 
more  trees,  faster.  Trees,  like  other 
plants,  respond  to  normal  agricul¬ 
tural  practices,  such  as  fertilization, 
thinning,  irrigation,  and  insect  con¬ 
trol. 

he  different  viewpoints  make  the 
forest  resource  a  vital  public  is¬ 
sue  today.  There  are  conflicting 
demands  on  the  land;  there  are 
changing  priorities  related  to  natural 
resources;  there  are  major  decisions 
with  far-reaching  consequences  to  be 
made  about  the  way  we  use  our  for¬ 
ests.  There  also  is  a  great  deal  of  mis¬ 
conception  about  forests  and  how 
they  are  being  used  or  should  be  used. 
This  report  includes  both  raw  facts 
that  apply  to  the  issues,  and  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  forest  industry  point  of 
view.  That  view  is  based  on  conser¬ 
vation  through  wise  use. 


Are  we  running 


Yes. 
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Progress  costs  more  than  money, 
time  and  energy. 

It  also  costs  trees,  and  we’re  pay¬ 
ing  a  stiff  price. 

Nobody  knows  for  sure  how  rap¬ 
idly  we’re  losing  commercial  forest¬ 
land  to  other  uses,  but  estimates 
range  up  to  a  million  acres  a  year. 
Commercial  forestland  is  the  kind 
where  both  planting  and  harvesting 
are  permitted,  as  opposed  to  parks 
and  other  single-use  lands. 

Paradoxically,  we  tend  to  act  in 
ways  that  increase  the  rate  of  loss 
precisely  because  we  see  the  forest 
diminishing  and  dread  the  conse¬ 
quences.  For  example,  since  1900 
about  16  million  acres  of  forestland 
have  been  withdrawn  permanently 
for  parks  and  wilderness  areas.  This 
is  as  much  land  as  the  combined  areas 
of  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Connecticut  and  Delaware- 
five  of  our  most  densely  populated 
states. 

The  government  estimates  our 
needs  for  forest  products  will  double 
by  the  year  2000— less  than  a  gener¬ 
ation  away. 

With  this  requirement  ahead, 
there’s  strong  need  to  question  lock¬ 
ing  up  a  significant  amount  of  our 
national  wealth  where  it  can’t  even 
draw  interest,  and  actually  loses 
many  values  important  to  humanity. 


XI 


out  of  forests  ? 


Wt’re  still  growing  about  as  much 
wood  each  year  as  we  consume. 
That’s  good  enough  for  now  but 
not  good  enough  for  the  future.  For 
example,  the  United  States  today  has 
about  2.5  acres  of  commercial  forest 
per  capita.  Even  without  further 
losses  of  land  to  encroaching  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  per  capita  figure  will  drop 
to  1 .9  acres  by  the  year  2000  because 
of  population  growth— using  the  low¬ 
est  population  projection  made  by 
the  Census  Bureau. 

The  best  answer  is  to  grow  more 
wood,  faster,  on  the  same  land  base. 
Industry  has  shown  how  this  can  be 
done.  For  example,  the  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  industry  owns  only  1 3  percent  of 
the  commercial  forest,  but  its  lands 
provide  the  raw  material  for  more 
than  a  third  of  the  products  we  use. 
The  reason  such  a  small  portion  of 
the  land  yields  such  a  large  portion 
of  the  wood  we  need  is  that  timber 
companies  practice  intensive  forest 
management.  Like  the  expert  gar¬ 
dener,  they  obtain  superior  crops. 
And  grow  more  timber  than  is  har¬ 
vested. 

By  increasing  the  yield  of  the 
land,  industry  has  proved  we  can 
literally  create  the  wood  resource  we 
need.  There’s  no  time  to  waste  in 
applying  what  has  been  learned  to 
other  parts  of  the  commercial  forest. 
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Yourfeunily 
used  a  ton  of  paper 

last  year. 


Where 
did  it  come 
from?  d 


material  for  papermaking  is  the  resi¬ 
due  from  the  manufacture  of  other 
wood  products  such  as  lumber  and 
plywood.  In  1970,  this  amounted  to 
over  1 9  million  cords,  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  wood  used  to  manu¬ 
facture  pulp.  This  compares  with  a 
total  of  15  million  cords  of  wood 
from  all  sources  used  to  make  paper 
in  1945. 

In  Washington  State  alone,  use 
of  sawmill  and  plywood  production 
residue  recovers  fiber  equivalent  to 
the  annual  growth  on  3  million  acres 
of  forest. 

But  to  meet  increasing  domestic 
and  worldwide  demand  for  paper 
products  now  and  in  the  future,  trees 
from  the  commercial  forests  must 
continue  to  supply  most  of  the  virgin 
wood  fiber  for  making  paper. 


trees  and  help  solve  the  nation's 
waste  disposal  problems. 

Recycling  isn't  a  new  idea.  The 
paper  industry  today  gets  more  than 
20  percent  of  its  raw  material  from 
wastepaper.  Some  paper  mills  get  all 
of  their  fiber  from  recycling. 

But  recycling  creates  some  addi¬ 
tional  problems.  One  is  that  current 
waste  pickup  systems  aren't  geared 
to  separate  paper  that  can  be  reused 
from  paper  that  cannot.  Ways  must 
be  found  to  dispose  of  old  ink  and 
coatings  from  the  paper  that  is  to  be 
reused.  And  the  recycling  process 
can  be  more  expensive  than  using 
new  fiber.  Finally,  wood  fibers  lose 
strength  each  time  they  are  reused. 
Therefore,  recycled  fiber  must  usu¬ 
ally  be  bolstered  by  unused  fiber. 

Another  important  source  of  raw 


Americans  use  a  lot  of  paper. 

Each  of  us  averages  between  560 
and  575  pounds  every  year.  There 
are  countless  uses  for  thousands  of 
different  types  of  paper. 

A  government  list,  undoubtedly 
outdated  shortly  after  completion, 
showed  12,000  kinds  of  paper,  100,- 
000  uses  for  them. 

Although  we  are  surrounded  by 
paper,  few  people  know  much  about 
where  it  comes  from.  Almost  all  pa¬ 
per  is  made  from  wood. 

But  there  are  three  fiber  sources: 
new  roundwood,  recycled  paper  and 
residue  from  the  manufacture  of 
other  wood  products. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  re¬ 
cently  to  the  re-use  of  paper  through 
recycling.  This  method  has  been 
urged  as  one  good  way  to  conserve 


The  housing 
puzzle. 


Knowing 
how  to  build, 
where  and  for  whom 
isn’t  enough. 

The  big  question 
that  remains  is  this: 
Build  with  what? 


It  may  seem  like  a  long  way  from 
a  congested  city  and  its  sprawling 
suburbs  to  a  placid  forest.  But  there’s 
a  vital  web  of  relationships  linking 
the  two,  and  the  way  we  run  our  for¬ 
ests  today  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
our  ability  to  rebuild  the  urban  areas 
of  tomorrow. 

Every  year  the  number  of  hous¬ 
ing  units  built  in  America  falls  further 
and  further  behind  the  minimum  pro¬ 
jections  of  need  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Congress. 

In  the  decade  ending  1978,  Con¬ 
gress  has  called  for  26  million  new 
and  rehabilitated  housing  units.  That 
minimum  objective  will  require  as 
much  as  twice  the  lumber,  plywood, 
and  other  wood  construction  mate¬ 
rials  as  we  produce  today. 

One  answer  is  to  build  homes  and 
apartments  out  of  other  building  ma¬ 
terials:  plastics,  metals  and  perhaps 
even  materials  not  yet  developed. 
But  the  manufacturing  processes 


for  these  materials  often  create  seri¬ 
ous  and  expensive  environmental 
problems  themselves.  Wood  product 
manufacturing  is  a  relatively  clean 
process,  particularly  today  when  al¬ 
most  all  wood  residue  is  converted 
into  building  panels  and  pulp  and 
paper  products. 

But  aside  from  the  fact  that  these 
other  materials  are  more  costly,  they 
also  are  derived  from  natural  re¬ 
sources— resources  that  are  not  re¬ 
newable. 

So  the  most  logical  answer  is  to 
make  sure  there  will  be  enough 
growing  trees  to  supply  the  increas¬ 
ing  demand. 

It  can  be  done  by  bringing  all 
commercial  forestland  to  an  optimum 
level  of  growth  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  trouble  is,-  Americans  are 
not  managing  their  forests  as  well  as 
they  should. 

More  needs  to  be  done  to  im¬ 
prove  the  health  of  the  forests  on  this 


land  and  to  support  the  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  programs  of  timber  growing  and 
research. 

The  relationship  between  the 
housing  shortage  and  the  timber  har¬ 
vest  has  begun  to  make  itself  pain¬ 
fully  apparent. 

The  average  dwelling  unit, 
whether  it’s  an  apartment  or  a  de¬ 
tached  house,  requires  about  1 3,000 
board  feet  of  timber  in  some  form. 

Presidents  Kennedy,  Johnson 
and  Nixon  all  have  warned  the  nation 
that  we  face  a  timber  shortage  unless 
good  forestry  is  practiced.  President 
Nixon  estimated  the  shortage  could 
hit  as  early  as  the  70’s. 

Foresters  estimate  that  we  could 
triple  our  production  from  present 
lands,  at  the  same  time  improving 
the  health  of  the  forests. 

But  public  and  private  owners 
must  begin  making  the  progress  al¬ 
ready  evident  on  lands  owned  by 
industry. 
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Anti-pollution 

device. 

Young  trees: 

Our  most  efficient 
air  purifier. 


Human  beings  and  animals  share  in  the  forests.  The  forests  are  the 

the  air  with  the  earth’s  plant  life.  basie  underpinning  of  the  world’s 

Animals  consume  oxygen  and  give  food,  as  well  as  its  principal  air 

off  carbon  dioxide;  plants  consume  conditioner. 

carbon  dioxide  and  give  off  oxygen.  An  air  conditioner  does  more 

An  old  forest,  filled  with  over-  than  purify  the  air,  though.  It  cools, 
mature  trees,  consumes  as  much  oxy-  and  humidifies, 
gen  as  it  creates  and  contributes  no  The  net  cooling  effect  of  a  young, 

net  gain  in  wood  fiber.  It  has  stag-  healthy  tree  is  equivalent  to  10  room- 
nated.  sized  air  conditioners  operating  20 

An  average  acre  of  vigorously  hours  a  day.  Air  may  be  as  much  as 

growing  young  trees  in  a  commercial  20  degrees  cooler  under  the  canopy, 

forest  consumes  5-6  tons  of  carbon  Transpiration  is  the  process  a 

dioxide  a  year,  gives  off  4  tons  of  tree  uses  to  pour  moisture  through 

fresh  oxygen,  and  produces  4  tons  its  leaves  or  needles  into  the  sur- 

of  new  wood.  rounding  air,  and  the  combined  cool- 

That  makes  the  growing  com-  ing  and  humidifying  activity  of  a  for- 

mcrcial  forest  a  better  anti-pollution  est  is  roughly  equal  to  the  same  area 

device  than  anything  man  has  come  of  ocean. 

up  with  so  far.  fWlranspiration  by  trees  uses  500 

Worldwide,  nearly  half  of  all  liv-  M.  times  more  energy  every  year 
ing  organic  material  is  in  forests;  one-  than  man  obtains  from  all  the  fossil 

third  is  in  the  oceans,  the  remainder  fuels  he  uses,  and  6,000  times  more 

on  grass  and  croplands.  energy  than  man  makes  available  to 

Half  of  all  photosynthesis,  the  himself  in  the  form  of  electricity, 
basis  of  every  food  chain,  takes  place  This  energy,  plus  the  energy  used 


to  create  wood  and  to  perform  the 
carbon  dioxide-oxygen  transforma¬ 
tion,  comes  from  the  sun.  To  repro¬ 
duce  even  a  fraction  of  it  mechan¬ 
ically  is  far  beyond  the  technology  of 
man. 

l^ature  kept  this  process  going, 
iVI  and  the  forest  young  and  healthy, 
by  periodically  wiping  out  old,  stag¬ 
nant  timber  with  lightning-ignited 
fires,  insects  and  disease. 

Man  can  modify  the  process  to 
his  advantage  by  controlling  fire,  by 
removing  trees  infected  with  insects 
and  disease,  and  by  harvesting  ma¬ 
ture  trees. 

At  the  same  time,  man  can  as¬ 
sure  a  steady  flow  of  timber  along 
with  all  the  environmental  benefits 
of  a  healthy  forest.  In  addition  to  the 
benefits  detailed  here,  these  environ¬ 
mental  benefits  include  wildlife  habi¬ 
tat,  watershed  and  erosion  control 
and,  of  course,  all  of  the  recreational 
uses  and  scenic  values  familiar  to 
us  all. 
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"CONSERVATION 
MEANS  THE  WISE  USE 
OF  THE  EARTH 
AND  ITS  RESOURCES” 

Giffofil  Pinchot 


The 

-flurpose 

forest. 


The  whole  idea. 


Modern  forestry 
protects  watersheds. 


Commercial  forests  are  home  for 
hundreds  of  bird  species. 


Forests  are  key  to  nature’s  water  cycle. 


Each  of  us  uses  the  equivalent 
of  a  100-foot  tree  each  year. 


The  forest  products  industry 
provides  1.5  million  jobs. 


Forests  are  fun.  Millions  of  Americans  used 
commercial  forests  last  year  for  recreation. 


Logging  increases  browse 
for  game  animals. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
backpack  on  commercial  forestland. 


Some  of  the  finest  fishing  streams  in  the  world  are  in  America’s  commercial  forests. 


Facts 


It's  unlikely  that  we  can  use  less 
wood— but  both  possible  and 
practical  to  grow  more.  Research  at 
Belknap  College  in  New  Hampshire 
indicates  the  average  acre  of  forest¬ 
land  today  produces  from  one  to  two 
tons  of  wood  a  year.  However,  using 
proper  methods  on  suitable  quality 
land,  as  much  as  12  tons  could  be 
grown  per  acre,  the  college  reported. 

I'litil  onl\  million 

acres  of  forest  had  been  planted  by 
man  in  the  Tnitetl  Slates,  aeei'rding 
to  the  Industrial  I'orestry  .Associa¬ 
tion.  I  he  annual  planting  today  is 
approxinuitely  equal  to  that  ligure. 
I  hrough  190S.  nunc  than  .'()  mil- 
lic'n  acres  hatl  been  planted.  To  date, 
more  than  three  billion  seedling  trees 
ha\e  been  planted  in  I  lorida  and 
more  than  two  billion  in  Ctcortiiti. 
Mississippi  and  Oregon. 


In  1970,  private  landpwners 
planted  1,206,700  acres  of  forest. 
Oregon  led  the  nation  with  162,375 
acres,  followed  by  Florida  with  1 60,- 
745.  This  is  in  addition  to  millions  of 
acres  “planted”  through  natural  re¬ 
generation. 

F-orecasts  td'  future  needs  for 
wood  and  wood  fiber  clearly  stress- 
the  urgent  need  for  increasing  the 
level  of  management  on  all  our  for¬ 
estlands— public  and  private. 

Present  per  capita  paper  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States  is  be¬ 
tween  560  and  575  pounds.  By  the 
year  2000  the  estimated  need  will  be 
1,000  pounds  per  person.  In  1900, 
the  average  American  used  only  50 
pounds  of  paper. 

The  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  estimates  the  total 
sawtimber  demand  will  double  by 
19S0— and  that  the  yield  from  public 
forestlands  must  triple  by  that  year, 
orecasts  of  timber  needs  (based 
on  housing  projections)  vary. 
The  low  figure  is  21.3  billion  cubic 
feet  by  the  year  2000— the  highest,  26 
billion  cubic  feet.  Present  potential, 
with  good  forest  management ,  from 
all  commercial  timberlands  is  27.5 
billion  cubic  feet  per  year.  But  only 
if  forestry  practices  are  introduced 
or  improved  on  more  land. 

In  the  future,  alcohol  from  wood 
may  join  coal,  oil  and  natural  gas  as 
an  energy  source.  Lignin  may  replace 
tars  from  coal  ;md  oil  as  a  source  of 
organic  chemicals. 


The  annual  mortality  from  insects 
and  disease  in  the  forests  of  the  West¬ 
ern  states  alone  is  about  equal  to  25 
percent  of  the  total  sawtimber  har¬ 
vest  from  the  same  states.  In  some 
cases,  salvaging  the  timber  is  diffi¬ 
cult  or  impossible  because  road  sys¬ 
tems  are  inadequate. 

The  annual  losses  from  insects 
and  disease  in  all  our  forests  are  the 
equivalent  of  2.4  billion  cubic  feet 
of  wood. 

The  Southern  United  States  is 
now  growing  its  third  forest.  Much 
of  the  first  Southern  forest  was 
cleared  to  provide  wood  products  to 
build  a  growing  nation— and  60  years 
ago  the  forests  of  the  South  were  be¬ 
lieved  on  the  verge  of  exhaustion. 
However,  the  second  forest— devel¬ 
oped  by  industry  and  private  owners 
—has  been  far  more  prolific  than  the 
first,  and  the  third  has  increased  vol¬ 
ume  of  standing  timber  in  the  South 
by  30  percent  in  the  last  20  years. 

Southern  pine  species  respond 
well  to  cultural  practices,  such  as  fer¬ 
tilization  and  thinning  (to  obtain  op¬ 
timum  spacing  between  trees  and  re¬ 
lease  the  growing  energies  of  a 
stand).  The  first  partial  harvest  of  a 
new  fivrest  can  occur  as  soon  as  15 
years  after  planting. 

Pulp  and  its  chemical  derivatives 
are  used  in  many  products  that  bear 
little  resemblance  to  wood,  including 
extenders  for  ice  cream,  photographic 
film,  food  flavoring  and  explosives. 
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Figures. 


In  the  last  15  years,  Americans 
have  harvested  197  billion  cubic 
feet  of  timber  and  grown  246  billion 
cubic  feet  of  new  wood. 

1  here  are  10.4  million  acres  of 
land  now  classified  as  wilderness  in 
the  I'nited  States.  More  than  56  mil¬ 
lion  additional  acres  are  being  sought 
by  preservationists. 

About  2.3  billion  acres  of  the 
United  States— nearly  one-third— is  in 
public  ownership. 

More  than  SO  percent  of  the 
Ikuiics  in  America  are  wood  frame. 
The  average  house  includes  1  .SOO  cu¬ 
bic  feet  of  timber  in  the  form  of  lum¬ 
ber.  plywood,  hardboard  and  other 
wood  based  products. 

Reclaimed  wastepaper  provides 
20  percent  of  the  raw  material  now 
used  to  make  new  paper,  and  another 
25  percent  is  provided  by  lumber  and 
plywood  residues.  One  percent  is  fi¬ 
ber  reclaimed  from  mill  waste  water. 
So,  46  percent  of  all  raw  material  for 
paper  comes  from  what  once  was 
considered  waste. 


The  wood  fiber— a  natural  build¬ 
ing  block  in  a  board,  and  a  man- 
arranged  building  block  in  a  sheet  of 
paper— is  from  I  '25th  to  1/Sthofan 
inch  long.  The  fiber  is  made  up  of 
fibrils,  tiny  molecular  chains.  F^nind 
for  pound,  these  fibrils  are  stronger 
than  even  beryllium,  or  high-strength 
ccmiposites  of  boron  and  graphite 
fibers. 

Cultural  practices  now  have  short¬ 
ened  the  rotation  cycle  in  the 
Western  United  States.  Some  forest 
products  companies  today  grow 
Douglas  fir  sawtimber  on  a  60-year 
growth /harvest  cycle,  compared  with 
80  to  150  years  common  in  natural 
stands  in  which  forestry  involvement 
is  minimal. 

It  is  possible  to  develop  new  for¬ 
ests  in  areas  where  there's  no  recent 
history  of  natural  forest  growth.  More 
than  17  million  acres  of  marginal 
farm  land  has  been  converted  to  for¬ 
est.  In  the  s;ime  fashion,  foresters  and 
modern  restorative  techniques  have 
helped  reclaim  strip  mining  land. 


Every  hunter  knows  that  the 
well-managed  forest  is  the  best  place 
to  seek  game,  because  the  dense  can¬ 
opy  of  an  old  unmanaged  forest  cuts, 
off  sunlight  and  prevents  the  growth 
of  browse  where  animals  can  reach  it. 
Many  studies  prove  this  point.  Two 
in  1969  proved  that  there  are  from 
30  to  300  percent  more  deer  in  for¬ 
ests  where  harvesting  takes  place 
than  in  dense,  uncut  forests. 

Government  figures  say  that  by 
the  year  2000  the  United  States  will 
need  twice  the  present  volume  of 
wood  products;  twice  as  much  land 
for  homes,  schools,  factories  and 
other  urban  uses;  eight  million  more 
acres  of  land  for  reservoirs;  five  mil¬ 
lion  more  acres  for  wildlife  refuges; 
four  million  for  transportation. 

In  his  1971  economic  message. 
President  Nixon  warned  that  we  will 
have  a  sawtimber  deficit  of  1  billion 
board  feet  in  the  70’s  and  an  8.5  bil¬ 
lion  board  foot  deficit  by  1988— un¬ 
less  we  begin  now  to  improve  the 
management  of  our  forestlands. 
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And  who  onus  th 


America  still  has  about  75  per¬ 
cent  as  much  forestland  as  ex¬ 
isted  here  when  Columbus  landed. 

The  total  area  is  about  758  mil¬ 
lion  acres. 

Of  that  total,  about  a  third— 248 
million  acres— is  set  aside  in  parks, 
wilderness  areas,  watersheds,  or  is 
not  suitable  for  growing  commercial 
timber.  This  third  of  the  American 
forest  equals  the  size  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Austria,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Israel. 

The  remaining  510  million  acres 
of  the  total  forest  base  is  the  commer¬ 
cial  forest.  This  is  the  land  that  pro¬ 
duces  raw  material  for  thousands  of 
wood  products,  that  contributes  most 
to  the  net  oxygen  gain,  and  that  liter¬ 
ally  millions  of  Americans  use  for 
recreation. 

here’s  a  commonly  held  miscon¬ 
ception  that  the  commercial  for¬ 
est  is  owned  by  a  handful  of  large 
timber  companies. 

But  that's  not  true. 

The  biggest  single  owner  of  the 
commercial  forest  is  government. 


both  state  and  federal.  About  142 
million  acres  of  the  commercial  for¬ 
estland  is  publicly  held— 28  percent 
of  the  total. 

Private  individuals,  about  four 
million  persons,  own  almost  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  forest,  about  303  million 
acres. 

he  forest  products  industry 
comes  in  a  distant  third,  with 
about  1 3  percent  of  the  commercial 
forest,  something  like  66  million 
acres. 

Yet  the  land  owned  by  the  forest 
products  industry  produces  about  a 
third  of  the  timber  required  for  wood 
products  because  it  is  intensively 
managed  to  increase  yield. 

Industrial  forestlands  average 
about  52  cubic  feet  of  new  wood 
growth  per  acre  per  year.  This  is 
about  twice  the  average  growth  real¬ 
ized  on  public  lands— 27  cubic  feet 
per  acre  per  year.  Both  industrial  and 
government  growth  averages  far  ex¬ 
ceed  the  productivity  of  lands  held  by 
individuals,  but  not  managed  for  tim¬ 
ber  production. 


The  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  fully 
capable  of  increasing  the  growth  rate 
on  national  forests.  In  fact,  much  of 
the  research  and  development  work 
on  which  modern  forestry  practices 
are  based  was  done  by  the  Forest 
Service.  However,  Congress  has  not 
provided  the  funds  necessary  to  prac¬ 
tice  the  high  level  of  management 
achieved  on  industrial  lands.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  over  the  last  eight  years,  only 
40  percent  of  the  funds  requested  by 
the  Forest  Service  for  timber  growing 
have  been  approved  by  Congress, 
t  the  beginning  of  this  decade, 
more  than  5  million  acres  of  fed¬ 
erally  owned  land  were  lying  idle,  in 
need  of  restocking.  Another  1 3  mil¬ 
lion  acres  were  in  need  of  improve¬ 
ment  work.  This  is  acquired  land,  or 
land  that  has  been  devastated  by  nat¬ 
ural  catastrophe,  such  as  fire,  insect 
damage  or  disease. 

Nearly  half  of  the  total  area  of 
the  11  Western  states  (359,197,200 
acres)  is  in  federal  ownership.  Alaska 
(not  included  in  that  total)  is  96.9 
percent  federally  owned. 


United  States  forestland  ownership  breakdown. 


Total  U.S.  land  area 

U.S.  Forestlands 

Federal  management  of  U.S. 

Commercial  Forestlands, 

(759.2  million  acres) 

Commercial  Forestlands 

all  owners 

■  Cropland 

■  Commercial  forest 

■  National  forests 

■  Total 

■  Commercial  forest 

(510.2  million  acres) 

(96.9  million  acres) 

(510.2  million  acres) 

■  Unproductive 

■  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

■  Federal 

■  Non-commercial  forest 

(234  million  acres) 

(6.5  million  acres) 

(113.3  million  acres) 

Productive  reserve 

■  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

■  Other  public 

Other  lands 

(16  million  acres) 

(5.4  million  acres) 

■  Miscellaneous  Federal 
(4.5  million  acres) 

(28.6  million  acres) 

■  Forest  industry 

(65.4  million  acres) 

Other  private 

(302.9  million  acres) 
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le  American  forest. 


Over  three-quarters  of  private 
commercial  forestland  is  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  same  area  of  the  country  that 
has  the  greatest  population  density— 
and  from  which  most  of  the  nation’s 
wood  and  wood  products  come. 

Today  there  are  about  75  million 
acres  under  the  American  Forest  In¬ 
stitute  Tree  Farm  program  which 
seeks  to  provide  modern  forest  man¬ 
agement  assistance  to  the  owners  of 
small  woodlots. 

Despite  urban  growth,  modern  for¬ 
estry  has  helped  keep  much  of 
the  land  green.  Even  those  states  gen¬ 
erally  thought  of  as  completely  ur¬ 
banized  have  substantial  forest  areas 
—including  New  York  with  about  45 
percent  of  the  total  land  area  in  trees. 
The  most  heavily  forested  state  is 
New  Hampshire  (84  percent),  and 
the  least-forested.  North  Dakota  (1 
percent). 


In  the  continental  U.S.  most  of  the  commercial  forestland 
is  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  accessible  to 
millions  for  recreation  and  esthetic  enjoyment  as  well 
as  for  raw  material  to  produce  the  products  of  civilization. 


Total  forestland  acreage  by  states. 


Total  Area 

Forestland 

Percent 

State 

(1 ,000  Acres)  (1 ,000  Acres) 

Alabama 

33,030 

21,700 

66 

Montana 

94,168 

22,048 

23 

Alaska 

375,304 

118,487 

32 

Nebraska 

49,425 

1,162 

2 

Arizona 

72,901 

19,902 

27 

Nevada 

70,746 

12,036 

17 

Arkansas 

33,987 

21,591 

64 

New  Hampshire 

5,955 

5,019 

84 

California 

101,563 

42,541 

42 

New  Jersey 

5,015 

2,229 

44 

Colorado 

66,718 

22,583 

34 

New  Mexico 

77,866 

18,807 

23 

Connecticut 

3,206 

1,990 

62 

New  York 

31,729 

14,450 

45 

Delaware 

1,316 

392 

29 

North  Carolina 

33,655 

20,862 

62 

Florida 

37,478 

19,904 

53 

North  Dakota 

45,226 

539 

1 

Georgia 

37,581 

26,365 

70 

Ohio 

26,382 

5,171 

19 

Hawaii 

4,128 

1,982 

48 

Oklahoma 

44,748 

9,235 

21 

Idaho 

53,476 

21,815 

41 

Oregon 

62,067 

30,739 

49 

Illinois 

36,096 

3,871 

11 

Pennsylvania 

29,013 

15,186 

53 

Indiana 

23,226 

4,018 

17 

Rhode  Island 

777 

434 

56 

Iowa 

36,026 

2,620 

7 

South  Carolina 

19,875 

11,640 

58 

Kansas 

52,649 

1,668 

3 

South  Dakota 

49,310 

1,837 

4 

Kentucky 

25,854 

10,891 

42 

Tennessee 

27,036 

13,907 

51 

Louisiana 

31,055 

16,576 

53 

Texas 

171,097 

23,954 

14 

Maine 

21,258 

17,425 

82 

Utah 

54,346 

14,955 

26 

Maryland 

6,769 

2,920 

43 

Vermont 

6,150 

3,730 

61 

Massachusetts 

5,284 

3,288 

62 

Virginia 

26,123 

16,492 

63 

Michigan 

37,258 

19,699 

53 

Washington 

43,642 

23,050 

53 

Minnesota 

53,804 

19,047 

35 

West  Virginia 

15,476 

11,469 

74 

Mississippi 

30,538 

18,008 

58 

Wisconsin 

35,939 

15,588 

43 

Missouri 

44,599 

15,296 

34 

Wyoming 

62,664 

9,777 

16 
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TREE 

FARM 


The  American  Forest  Institute  is 
part  of  the  wood  products  indus¬ 
try.  Our  members  are  manufacturers 
of  wood  and  paper  products.  More 
than  that,  they  arc  owners  of  some 
of  the  world's  most  beautiful  and 
most  productive  forestland. 

The  primary  concerns  that  unite 
these  various  producers  are  meeting 
the  wood  and  wood  fiber  needs  of  a 


growing  America,  and  at  the  same 
time,  managing  forestlands  so  there 
will  always  be  trees. 

Trees  are  more  than  just  a  crop, 
of  course.  In  addition  to  products, 
they  provide  many  other  benefits. 
Some  of  them  are  described  in  this 
booklet.  No  one  is  more  conscious  of 
this  than  foresters.  To  make  sure 
there  will  always  be  trees,  millions 


are  planted  in  addition  to  other  mil¬ 
lions  growing  through  natural  regen¬ 
eration. 

Historically,  the  Institute’s  basic 
activity  is  the  Tree  Farm  program, 
an  effort  to  assure  that  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  trees.  The  Tree  Farm  pro¬ 
gram  was  started  more  than  30  years 
ago,  and  today  includes  34,000  tree 
farmers,  with  acreage  in  48  states. 


American  Forest  Institute 

1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Northwest 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(202)  667-7807 

Affiliated  with  Southern  Forest  Institute 
One  Corporate  Square  Northeast 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30329 
(404)  633-5137 
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Howto 

graduate  from 
a  supermarket. 


Attend  Harlem  Prep. 

Before  1967  it  was  a  super¬ 
market.  Now  it’s  one  of  the  most 
unusual  independent  high 
schools  in  the  country. 

It’s  a  school  for  dropouts  that 
offers  its  students  a  unique 
challenge.  They  can’t  graduate 
until  they’ve  been  accepted  by  a 
college.  And  to  date,  211  stu¬ 
dents  have  entered  college. 

What’s  more,  this  experimental 
school  has  no  walls  between 
classrooms.  And  almost  no  walls 


between  minds.  Students  and 
teachers  are  free  to  speak  their 
minds.  They  discuss.  They  argue. 
They  laugh.  And  sometimes, 
there’s  a  healthy  burst  of  anger. 

Harlem  Prep  doesn’t  pretend 
to  have  all  the  answers.  But  it 
does  show  young  people  of  all 
races  and  religions  that  society 
hasn’t  really  failed  them.  Nor 
have  they  failed  themselves. 

The  Humble  Companies  Foun¬ 
dation  provides  some  of  the 
funds  this  school  needs  to  keep 


it  going.  Because  we’ve  learned, 
as  we  go  about  our  business  of 
making  good  products  and  a  fair 
profit,  that  there’s  added  satis¬ 
faction  in  doing  something  more 
for  people. 

Humble  is  doing  more. 


Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company 


Workers  sound  off  and  gain 


talk  time  with 

Management  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  in  the  Kidder 
group  took  a  hint  from  an  employe  opin¬ 
ion  survey  and  announced  a  program  to 
encourage  more  regular  discussions  be¬ 
tween  supervisors  and  employes. 

Workers’  attitudes  on  a  variety  of  job 
questions  were  gathered  last  April  and 
Don  Bauer,  director  of  employe  relations, 
compiled  them  for  an  “overall  picture.” 

The  way  the  average  employe  viewed 
his  company  is  revealed,  Bauer  said,  in  the 
following  distillation  of  replies  in  640 
completed  questionnaires: 

Most  of  you  read  these  newspapers. 
Less  than  5%  said  you  don’t  read  the  Sun¬ 
day  Pioneer  Press  at  home.  Less  than  9% 
for  the  Pioneer  Press  and  7.5%  the  Dis¬ 
patch. 

You  believe  your  friends  think  these 
newspapers  are  pretty  good.  85-90%  feel 


WILL  A 

/  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  \ 

»  E&P  HELP  ME  GET  /  ,, . ,, 

\a  BETTER  J0B?y  /  THAT'S  \ 
_ :  CLASSIFIED  . 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  | 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


I  Editor  &  Publisher  \ 

j  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  j 

!  Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  J 
I  addressed  to;  I 

I  I 

I  Name  . ! 

I  Address  . I 

I  I 

•  City  . • 

I  State  .  Zip  . ■ 

I  Company . ! 

J  Nature  of  Business . I 

I  □  My  remittance  is  enclosed.  I 

I  $10  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other  j 

I  countries  $25  a  year.  I 


supervisors 

their  friends  rate  the  papers  as  average  to 
very  good.  Nearly  all  of  you  (92  to  95%) 
rate  the  newspapers  as  average  to  very 
good. 

Given  a  chance  to  do  the  same  kind  of 
work  for  the  same  pay  for  another  com¬ 
pany,  over  71%  of  you  would  rather  stay 
where  you  are.  Less  than  15%  would 
rather  move.  Along  the  same  lines,  about 
three-fourths  (74.3%)  feel  that  the  people 
in  your  department  are  either  fairly  satis¬ 
fied  or  quite  happy  with  the  company  as  a 
place  to  work. 

Also,  about  85%  of  you  feel  that,  com¬ 
pared  to  other  employers,  your  company 
is  as  good  as  or  better  than  most  others. 
About  the  same  holds  true  for  the  depart¬ 
ments.  Slightly  less  than  80%  rated  their 
departments  as  average  or  better. 

What  about  the  job?  apparently  you 
feel  that  newspaper  work  is  interesting. 
Exactly  87%  of  you  rated  your  present  job 
as  either  always  or  usually  interesting. 
Less  than  2%  said  your  jobs  were  never 
interesting. 

Over  half  (52%)  feel  the  work  pace  is 
about  right  most  of  the  time,  but  nearly  a 
third  (32%)  feel  they  are  overworked  at 
times  and  have  little  to  do  at  other  times. 
In  some  areas  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
nature  of  our  business,  better  planning 
might  help  to  smooth  out  the  work  load 
in  others. 

Nearly  two-thirds  (63.4%)  think  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  goes  with  the  job  is  just 
about  right.  Most  of  the  rest  (33.2%) 
would  like  more  responsibility — ^probably 
a  sign  of  ambition  and  desire  to  get 
ahead.  Only  3.3%  would  prefer  less  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Nearly  all  of  you  feel  that  your  jobs 
are  giving  you  good  useful  experience  or 
at  least  have  done  so  in  the  past.  Less 
than  3%  feel  that  the  jobs  never  gave  good 
experience. 

About  two-thirds  of  you  feel  that  you 
have  made  some  or  a  great  deal  of  prog¬ 
ress.  Of  this  group,  about  35%  are  quite 
satisfied  with  the  progress  and  about  31% 
of  you  feel  your  progress  should  have 
been  greater.  Less  than  14%  say  little  or 
no  progress. 

You  seem  to  feel  that  you  get  along 
well  with  your  co-workers.  Less  than  1%  of 
you  said  that  you  do  not  get  along  well. 

You  told  us  that  most  of  you  (67.7%) 
like  the  idea  of  regular  periodic  discus¬ 
sions  with  your  supervisors  to  talk  over 
your  interests,  opportunities  and  how  you 
are  doing  on  the  job.  Less  than  3%  don’t 
like  the  idea.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
expressed  some  reluctance  to  go  to  your 
supervisor  to  discuss  problems. 

Over  40%  of  you  said  you  seldom  or 
never  feel  free  to  discuss  personnel  prac¬ 
tices  with  supervision  and  over  50%  said 
the  same  about  personal  problems.  These 
are  areas  in  which  we  hope  to  make  some 
progress  in  the  future. 


About  30%  of  you  would  like  better  in¬ 
struction  on  your  day-to-day  duties  and 
responsibilities  and  about  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  feel  that  training  programs  could  be 
improved. 

You  rated  working  conditions  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

Safety  and  lighting  got  high  marks 
with  60-70%  considering  these  items  as 
satisfactory.  Cleanliness  rated  fairly  low 
with  about  60%  of  you  putting  it  in  the 
less  than  satisfactory  categories.  Rest 
rooms  and  washrooms  were  about  evenly 
divided  with  50%  rating  them  satisfactory, 
46.3%  less  than  satisfactory  and  3.7%  in¬ 
dicating  that  they  don’t  apply  in  their 
case! 

Readership  of  the  employe  publications 
is  high.  “On  the  Scene”  is  read  by  nearly 
97%  of  you  with  about  84%  reading  most 
or  all  of  it.  Less  than  4%  of  you  never 
read  it.  The  “Press-Grams”  are  read  by 
98%  of  you  with  nearly  89%  reading  all  or 
most  of  it.  These  figures  certainly  indicate 
a  high  degree  of  interest  in  your  company. 

What  do  you  think  about  some  of  the 
other  company  services  and  programs? 

The  Credit  Union  got  very  good  grades. 
Over  83%  rated  it  excellent  or  good  and 
this  was  the  only  item  that  not  even  one 
person  rated  as  poor.  The  Employes  Club 
also  ranked  high  with  70%  excellent  or 
good  and  less  than  3%  poor.  Here  about 
23%  had  no  opinion  which  seems  to  show 
that  if  you  try  the  Employes  Club  you 
like  it. 

You  indicated  room  for  improvement  in 
our  training  programs,  personal  counsel¬ 
ling  and  aid,  and  methods  of  handling 
complaints.  About  a  fourth  to  a  third  of 
you  rated  these  areas  as  poor. 

The  suggestion  system  was  rated  excel¬ 
lent  or  good  by  over  half  of  you,  about 
13%  thought  it  was  poor  and  quite  a  few 
(over  17%)  had  no  opinion.  Again,  one  of 
the  problems  might  be  to  get  employes  to 
give  it  a  try. 

What  do  you  think  would  most  help  you 
with  your  work?  Of  the  six  possible  re¬ 
plies,  one  stood  out  above  all  others.  By 
far  the  most  important  item  was  closer 
cooperation  between  departments.  That  is 
something  that  everyone  can  work  on. 

In  analyzing  your  written  comments 
and  suggestions,  we  noted  a  number  of 
items  concerning  the  physical  plant.  The 
company  plans  to  work  on  many  of  these 
things.  Plans  are  now  underway  to  clean 
up  and  fix  up  the  lunch  room. 

We  are  also  asking  the  department 
heads  to  keep  tabs  on  the  type  of  cleaning 
job  being  done  in  their  areas  and  report 
any  problems  immediately. 

Heating  and  cooling  seem  to  be  bother¬ 
some  to  a  number  of  you.  Outside  consult¬ 
ants  are  making  a  study  of  both  heat  and 
air  conditioning  distribution  in  the  main 
building  and  annex.  This  study  will  give 
us  the  information  needed  to  make  a  deci¬ 
sion  on  possible  modification  of  our  dis¬ 
tribution  system. 

Other  areas  of  concern  are  less  tangible 
but  at  least  as  important.  You  have  indi¬ 
cated  an  interest  in  better  lines  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  yourself  and  your  super¬ 
visor,  more  counselling,  more  instruction 
and  training.  We  agree  that  these  are 
areas  of  concern  and  are  taking  steps  to 
try  to  make  improvements. 
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For  an  extra  $85  our  competitor  will  sell 
you  awaytowind  up  this  mess! 


Most  keyboard  manafacturers  of¬ 
fer  an  “economy”  machine.  But  by 
the  time  you  finish  adding  on  the 
options — like  an  $85  tape  winder — 
you’ve  spent  enough  to  buy  two  of 
our  keyboards. 

Our  new  Automite  CIT-70  has  two 
options  that  cost  extra.  The  auto¬ 
matic  last  word  delete  and  the 
Copyscan  16-character  visual  dis- 
'''  play. 

Everything  else  is  standard  equip¬ 
ment..  It  features  electronic  key 
switches,  solid  state  circuitry,  a 
300  word-per-minute  punch,  last 
code  display  and  indicator  lights 
for  shifts,  upper  rail  and  upper  mag. 


We  also  give  you  a  choice  of  sec¬ 
retary  style  shift  or  traditional  per¬ 
forator  layout  as  well  as  a  choice 
of  three  key  label  sets:  newspaper, 
commercial  or  bank-check  config¬ 
uration. 

The  Automite  also  has  two  special 
keys  for  adding  punches  in  the  7th 
and  8th  levels,  a  repeat  key  for 
continuous  perforation  of  any 
code,  and  single  frame  or  continu¬ 
ous  processing  of  tape  feed,  re¬ 
verse  tape  feed  and  code  delete. 
When  we  say  “economy,”  we 
mean  it. 

Automite  CIT-70  $2,150.00;  word 
delete  $150.00;  Copyscan  $800.00. 
Find  out  who’s  using  AKI  systems 
in  your  area  by  calling  us  collect 
at  (206)  747-6960  or  writing  us: 
Automix  Keyboards,  Inc. ,*13256 
Northrop  Way,  Bellevue,  WA  98005. 
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3-days-a-week  paper  serves 
its  commimity  in  Indiana 


By  Simon  M,  Schwartz 

Publishing  a  newspaper  three  times  a 
week  in  a  city  of  3,000  has  its  drawbacks 
but  it  also  has  its  advantages — many  of 
them. 

I  am  editor  of  the  Beme  Witness  which 
is  published  every  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  and  have  held  this  position  for 
30  years.  I  have  seen  our  circulation  near¬ 
ly  double  and  the  number  of  pages  has 
increased  considerably  also.  Beme  is  in 
Eastern  Indiana,  eight  miles  from  the 
Ohio  line,  100  miles  south  of  Michigan 
and  35  miles  southeast  of  Ft.  Wayne.  We 
are  in  Adams  County  with  Decatur  as  the 
county  seat. 

Decatur  publishes  a  daily  and  we  also 
have  daily  competition  from  Bluffton  and 
Portland.  The  nearest  weekly  is  at  Gen¬ 
eva,  five  miles  south  and  a  couple  shop¬ 
pers  come  into  our  area. 

We  feel  that  at  this  time  our  city  is  too 
small  to  support  a  daily  newspaper  and 
three  times  a  week  works  out  just  fine.  At 
one  time  w’e  were  the  only  tri-weekly  in 
Indiana  but  we  believe  there  are  one  or 
two  others  in  the  state  at  this  time. 

Begun  by  crusader 

The  Witness  had  its  beginning  back  in 
1896  as  a  weekly  and  was  started  by  the 
late  Fred  Rohrer,  a  real  crusading  editor. 
For  many  years  after  its  origin,  the  Wit¬ 
ness  carried  at  least  one  page  of  German 
contents.  Rchrer,  the  early  editor  and 
publisher,  was  violently  opposed  to  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  and  he  led  a  fight  against 
the  saloon  for  many  years.  His  book. 
“Saloon  Fight  in  Berne”  was  widely  read 
and  even  today  there  is  an  occasional  de¬ 
mand  for  a  copy. 

The  Witness  remained  a  weekly  for 
many  years,  changed  to  a  semi-weekly 
then  about  45  years  ago  to  a  tri-weekly. 
Our  present  paid  circulation  is  right  at 
4,000,  ABC.  Our  subscription  price  is  $10 
in  Beme  by  carrier,  $9  by  mail  in  our 
county.  Outside  of  Adams  county  the 
mail  subscription  is  $9.50.  We  just  recent¬ 
ly  increased  our  subscription  price  $1  be¬ 
cause  of  higher  postage  rates  and  higher 
overall  costs,  paper,  salariers,  etc. 

E.  M.  Rose  is  the  general  manager  of 
the  firm  w’hich  publishes  the  Witness  and 
is  known  as  The  Publishers  Printing 
House.  He  is  in  the  front  office  along  with 
the  editor,  the  advertising  manager, 
Howard  Gilliom;  the  society  reporter;  an 
all-around  office  secretary,  and  a  girl  who 
handles  the  mailing  list  and  writes  wed¬ 
dings  and  helps  out  in  other  editorial 
vrork.  A  part  time  sports  writer  takes 
care  of  some  of  the  athletic  events  cover¬ 
ed  by  our  paper. 

Commercial  print  shop 

In  connection  with  the  newspaper  we 
have  a  commercial  print  shop  and  print 
books,  calendars,  several  monthly  maga¬ 
zines  which  are  edited  elsewhere  and  do 
all  kinds  of  job  work.  We  have  four  line- 
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casting  machines  and  two  teleprinters. 
The  Witness  started  originally  w’ith  one 
machine — in  fact  in  the  early  days  much 
of  the  type  was  set  by  hand.  Our  number 
of  employes  mns  from  25  to  30,  office  help 
included.  We  are  not  a  union  shop. 

The  two  teleprinters  are  used  almost 
exclusively  on  Witness  copy  and  also  pro¬ 
duce  the  type  for  a  nearby  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  shop.  Let’s  take  a  typical 
Monday  moring.  Very  little,  if  any  type  is 
set  prior  to  Monday.  Monday  morning  the 
two  teleprinters  start  on  Witness  copy  at 
7  o’clock.  The  foreman  of  the  composing 
room,  Don  Reef,  keeps  track  of  the  copy 
and  if  there  is  more  than  can  be  handled 
by  the  two  teleprinters  he  puts  one  or 
both  of  the  other  linecasters  on  Witness 
copy  to  prevent  a  last  minute  jam. 

Our  press  time  is  2  p.m.  It  used  to  be  an 
hour  later  but  we  had  to  advance  this 
because  of  earlier  mailing  hours  at  the 
post  office.  About  800  copies  of  our  paper 
are  delivered  in  the  city  by  carrier  boys, 
and  we  have  three  business  places  which 
sell  the  paper,  a  drug  store  and  two  food 
markets.  The  rest  are  mailed. 

On  an  average  the  two  teleprinters  and 
one  linecaster,  other  than  those  which  set 
the  tapes  can  handle  the  Witness.  The 
other  magazine  is  kept  on  job  work,  mag¬ 
azine  copy,  etc.  On  off-paper  days,  all  the 
machines  except  the  teletypes  are  on  work 
other  than  newspaper  and  in  this  way  we 
manage  to  keep  on  top  pretty  well. 

We  still  operate  the  letter  press  way 
with  a  Duplex  fiat  bottom  press.  Our  Mon¬ 
day  issue  usually  consists  of  six  pages 
while  the  Wednesday  is  an  eight.  Some¬ 
times  more  and  the  Friday  issue  usually 
an  eight,  or  from  22  to  24  pages  a  week. 
Occaslonaly  our  Wednesday  paper  has  10 
to  14  pages,  then  we  need  an  extra  press 
run  because  all  w’e  can  handle  at  one  time 
is  eight  pages.  Our  grocery  ads  run  on 
Wednesday  and  this  is  usually  our  big 
day. 

In  addition  to  our  newspaper  printing 
press,  W’e  have  three  other  flat  bottom 
presses,  a  Miehle,  a  Miller  and  a  Kelly 
for  our  magazine  work  and  two  job 
presses,  plus  a  cutter,  stitcher  and  various 
other  equipment. 

Our  display  ad  deadline  is  4  p.m.  the 
day  before  publication.  For  the  Monday 
paper  this  means  4  p.m.  Saturday.  Our 
classified  ad  deadline  is  10  a.m.  on  paper 
day  and  our  news  deadline  is  11  a.m.  but 
we  will  of  course  take  “hot”  news  and 
bulletins  later  than  this. 

Advertising  rates 

Our  advertising  rates  at  the  present  are 
$1.40  an  inch  for  national.  The  local  open 
rate  is  $1.25  an  inch  and  for  40  to  100 
inches  ner  month  the  rate  goes  down  to  80 
cents.  The  classified  rates  are  7  cents  per 
w’ord  for  the  first  insertion  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $1.50.  We  charge  50  cents  extra 
for  blind,  blackface  and  charge  ads. 

Our  columns  are  12  picas,  the  depth  of 
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the  page  is  20%  inches  and  we  have  eight 
columns  per  page. 

The  founder  of  the  Witness  set  an  early 
policy  which  banned  all  liquor,  tobacco 
and  movie  advertising  and  the  Witness 
retains  these  standards  today.  Beme  is  a 
city  of  churches  and  widely  known  as  a 
“religious  community”.  While  it  has  a  tav¬ 
ern  or  two,  no  movie  house  has  operated 
here  for  50  years.  Ads  from  neighborhood 
movies  are  turned  down. 

We  believe  that  the  only  reason  for  a 
small  town  newspaper  to  exist  is  to  cover 
the  local  new’s.  Our  front  page  is  made  up 
almost  exclusively  of  local  happenings. 
Occasionaly  when  local  news  is  scarce  a 
national  story  or  two  are  used,  depending 
on  the  importance  of  the  story,  such  as 
the  moon  shots,  elections,  disasters,  etc. 
We  feel  that  our  subscribers  read  the  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news  in  their  dai¬ 
ly  papers  or  see  it  on  television.  People  in 
our  area  like  to  read  personals  and  we 
carry  one  to  four  colums  of  these  in  every 
issue.  Our  society  reporter  makes  the  beat 
of  the  city  every  paper  day  morning  and 
of  course  a  lot  of  items  are  phoned  in  or 
come  in  by  mail. 

Late  sports  coverage 

We  cover  sports  of  all  kinds  and  try 
and  keep  the  sports  page  up-to-date.  We 
have  a  photographer  who  takes  pictures 
for  us  and  we  carry  from  two  to  six  or 
more  news  and  features  pictures  in  every 
issue.  We  find  that  pictures  really  “make” 
the  paper  and  our  subscribers  enjoy 
them.  We  get  good  results  from  a  good 
Polaroid  camera.  We  have  our  own  scan- 
agraver  and  it  gives  us  good  work.  We. 
can  enlarge  pictures  on  our  scanagraver 
but  cannot  reduce  them.  If  the  picture  is 
too  big  but  is  of  good  quality,  we  have  our 
photographer  reshoot  it  and  make  the  cut 
from  the  smaller  one.  We  find,  too,  that  by 
cropping,  many  large  pictures  can  be 
used. 

We  run  a  church  page  every  Friday, 
listing  the  activities  of  about  25  area 
churches.  The  page  is  supported  or  spon¬ 
sored  by  about  tw’o  dozen  local  merchants. 

How  does  a  tri-weekly  work  out  for  us? 
Fine!  We  have  explored  the  possibility  of 
going  daily  but  we  feel  there  is  hardly 
enough  advertising  available  at  this  time. 
However,  we  are  not  ruling  out  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  some  day  publishing  five  of  six 
days  a  week.  More  national  advertising 
would  be  available  to  a  daily. 
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Every  Community  press 
gives  you  something 
for  nothing. 


It’s  called  design  expertise.  Leadership. 
Innovation.  Priceless  pressroom 
knowledge  gained  by  Goss,  leaders  in 
web  offset  production  and  service. 

To  you,  it  means  automatic  oil 
lubrication.  Fully  gear-driven  units 
(no  chains).  Solid  steel  cylinders  that  give 
peak  print  quality.  It  all  adds  up  to 
durability  and  long  life. 

And  all  of  it  is  designed  into  the  most 
compact  web  offset  press  in  the  business. 
Also  one  of  the  most  versatile.  Because  it 
prints  weeklies.  Dailies.  Even  some 
commercial  work. 


With  a  standard  folder  it’s  rated  at 
14,000  pph.  With  a  high-capacity 
Suburban  folder,  it  runs  up  to  16,500  pph. 
There’s  even  a  high-speed  precision 
sheeter  (it’s  optional). 

What  price  all  this?  Surprisingly  little. 
If  there’s  one  thing  our  Community  won’t 
give  you,  it’s  a  fancy  price  tag. 

Call  your  Goss  representative.  Or  write 
to  Goss,  MGD  Graphic  Systems, 

Box  50360,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


Goss 
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MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


news-people 


Star-Bulletin  has 
reporter  in  China 

Arlene  Lum,  education  writer  for  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  has  entered  China 
on  a  reporting  assignment.  She  was  the 
tenth  American  journalist  granted  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  country  since  the  so-called 
Ping  Pong  thaw  in  April. 

Her  dispatches  are  being  distributed  to 
the  Gannett  newspapers  and  to  10  other 
newspapers  on  the  U.S.  Mainland. 

Miss  Lum,  29,  a  native  of  Hawaii  and  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University,  was  a 
staff  member  of  Seventeen  magazine  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Star-Bulletin  three  years 
ago. 

The  Star-Bulletin  has  been  concentra¬ 
ting  on  expansion  of  its  coverage  of  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  to  serve  as  an  American 
window  to  the  East.  The  program  has 
involved  the  hiring  of  more  than  a  dozen 
correspondents  in  the  Pacific  and  Asia. 

“The  admission  of  Miss  Lum  into  China 
gives  added  thrust  to  our  effort  to  develop 
more  expertise  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
news,”  said  Hobart  E.  Duncan,  executive 
editor. 

Last  year,  Duncan  directed  the  staff  to 
eliminate  the  words  Red  and  Communist 
in  describing  China.  “It  is  ridiculous  to 
continue  calling  the  country  of  China  any¬ 
thing  other  than  China,”  he  said. 

When  the  Chinese  government  admitted 
American  table  tennis  players  into  the 
counti-y  last  April,  Duncan  sent  features 
editor  Webster  K.  Nolan  to  Ottawa  to 
seek  visas  for  several  Star-Bulletin  staff 
members,  including  Miss  Lum,  from  the 
only  North  American  embassy  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  of  China. 

The  discussions  were  cordial  and  the 
request  was  relayed  to  Peking.  Miss  Lum 
went  to  Hong  Kong  in  July  to  participate 
in  an  Asian  studies  program  and  contin¬ 
ued  the  effort  to  obtain  a  visa.  She  was 
granted  permission  to  enter  China  on  Au- 
ust  20.  She  expected  to  report  from  there 
for  about  a  month. 
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4  receive  fellowships 
for  specialized  studies 

Four  members  of  the  working  press 
have  been  named  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  as  recipients  of  $7,500 
graduate  fellowships  for  two  semesters  of 
specialized  study.  'They  are: 

David  M.  Skoloda  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal;  David  L.  Todd  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Tribune;  Neal  H.  Ulevich  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Saigon;  and  Paula 
Brookmire  of  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.) 
Gazette.  The  fellowships  enable  them  to 
specialize  in  an  area  related  to  their  pro¬ 
fessional  interests  in  the  humanities  or 
social  sciences.  The  program  is  supported 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu¬ 
manities. 


Two  win  fellowships 
Worth  $1,800  each 
for  science  writing 

Two  $1,800  Nate  Haseltine  Memorial 
Fellowships  in  Science  Writing  have  been 
awarded  for  the  coming  academic  year  by 
the  Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  Writing.  The  winners  are  John 
Henry  Douglas,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  who  will 
study  in  the  University  of  California  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism,  Berkeley,  and  Pe¬ 
ter  M.  Frishauf,  New  York  City,  who  will 
be  at  the  Columbia  University  graduate 
school  of  journalism. 

The  fellowships  are  supported  by  a 
grant  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
are  administered  by  CASW. 

Douglas,  30,  a  native  of  Chicago,  took 
degrees  in  physics  at  Vanderbilt  and  Cor¬ 
nell  Universities,  magna  cum  laude.  He 
has  been  a  newspaper  science  columnist,  a 
stringer  for  Time  magazine,  has  worked 
as  a  theoretical  physicist  and  as  a  Univer¬ 
sity  teaching  assistant,  and  he  served  in 
the  Peace  Corps  in  Malaysia. 

Frishauf,  22,  graduated  from  New  York 
University  with  an  outstanding  record  In 
journalism.  He  has  worked  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City,  N.J., 
and  as  the  New  York  University  campus 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times. 

Alternate  named 

As  an  alternate  winner,  the  CASW  se¬ 
lection  committee  named  Ronald  D.  Harig, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Kentucky  and  graduated  in 
journalism  from  the  University  of  Utah, 
and  plans  to  combine  journalism  and  the 
environment  in  graduate  work  at  Syr¬ 
acuse  University. 

A  total  of  15  men  and  women  from 
throughout  the  country  applied  for  the 
two  Haseltine  Fellowships.  CASW  plans 
to  offer  at  least  two  such  fellowships  an¬ 
nually  for  the  next  four  years. 
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Stafford  G.  Davis,  former 
editor  of  the  National  Publisher 
and  Chicago’s  Calumet  Index — 
now  executive  vicepresident  of 
Public  Relations  International, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Fred  Jones,  conservation  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
was  named  as  1971  Conserva¬ 
tionist  of  the  Year  by  the  Al¬ 
legheny  County  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  District. 

«  *  * 

William  Gold,  former  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Spectator  —  named  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Calgary 

(Alta.)  Herald  to  succeed  A. 
Parker  Kent,  retired. 


CoURTLAND  SMITH  is  retiring 
from  Central  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Cleveland,  after  43  years 

with  the  service,  the  last  34  as 
managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

William  Neil  Bibler  —  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  at  Seattle,  a  newly  created 
post  in  the  Associated  Press.  He 
has  been  Seattle  news  editor 
since  March  1969. 

*  He  * 

Edward  S.  Kerstein,  legal 
affairs  reporter  for  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  was  named  the 
1971  recipient  of  the  Pulaski 
Day  Award  granted  by  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Society  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance. 
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Bureau  clianges 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
has  closed  its  bureau  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  is  reactivating  its 
Lorain  County  Bureau.  John  L. 
Koshar  of  the  Akron  staff  has 
been  transferred  to  the  business- 
financial  department  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  Allen  Ashbolt  of  business- 
finance  has  been  assigned  to 
head  the  Lorain  office. 

it:  *  * 

Patricia  Hammer  Goldman, 
formerly  on  advertising  staff, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  — 
named  head  of  sales  depart¬ 
ment,  Paul  Goldman  Films, 
New  York. 

*  *  « 

Kay  Lockridge,  instructor  in 
journalism  at  Michigan  State 
University,  was  given  an  out¬ 
standing  adviser  award  by 
Theta  Sigma  Phi.  At  the  same 
time,  the  professional  society 
for  women  in  journalism  gave 
the  Michigan  State  student 
chapter,  to  which  Miss  Lock¬ 
ridge  is  adviser,  its  Award  of 
Excellence. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mary  Shipton  Yates,  Wood- 
stock  area  reporter  for  the  El¬ 
gin  (Ill.)  Courier-News  for  25 
years — retired.  Her  mother  pre¬ 
ceded  her  as  correspondent  and 
her  brother,  the  late  A.  W. 
Shipton,  was  president  of  Cop¬ 
ley  Press. 

*  «  * 

Betty  Morris,  New  York  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Fairchild  News 
Service  since  March,  previously 
in  Washington,  has  been  named 
London  bureau  chief  for  Fair- 
child  News  Service.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Bernard  V.  Leason,  now 
associate  editor  —  West  Coast 
for  the  Daily  News  Record,  a 
Fairchild  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Charles  L.  Leonard  —  now 
executive  sports  editor  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Today,  succeeding  Kay  F. 
Schultz,  who  moved  to  the  Pi¬ 
oneer  Press  newspapers  at  Wil¬ 
mette,  Ill. 

if  * 

Emma  M.  Doran  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Cominerce  received  the 
1971  World  Trade  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  Award  at  a  reception 
in  her  honor  September  15  in 
New  York.  The  award  is  “for 
sustained  excellence  in  report¬ 
ing  international  economic 
news.”  Miss  Doran  joined  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  staff  as  a 
reporter  in  1929,  served  for 
many  years  as  foreign  trade  edi¬ 
tor,  and  retired  as  assistant 
editor  of  the  newspaper  on  Oc¬ 
tober  30,  1970. 
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Hartmann  named 
business  manager, 
Cleveland  Press 

Robert  H.  Hartmann,  43,  has 
been  named  business  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper.  The 
appointment  was  announced  by 
Frank  B.  Powers,  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspapers. 

Hartmann  succeeds  Arthur 
W.  Ardizone,  66,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  after  21  years  as  a  Press 
advertising  executive,  and  since 
September,  1970,  as  business 
manager.  He  joined  Scripps- 
Howard  in  1937. 

Hartmann  moved  to  Cleve¬ 
land  from  the  Washington  Daily 
Neivs,  also  a  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  where  he  was  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  He  was  born 
in  Dover,  N.J.  and  began  his 
newspaper  career  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  News  as  an  advertising 
salesman  in  1953. 

Arthur  Segall,  43,  formerly 
general  advertising  manager  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News, 

succeeds  Hartmann  as  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  that  newspaper. 
*  *  * 

James  C.  Booth  Jr.  —  named 

managing  editor  of  News/Daily, 
a  new  newspaper  serving  Clay¬ 
ton  County,  Ga.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  the 
weekly  Clayton  County  (Ga.) 
Journal. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  Endicott,  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  Sacramento 
Union  —  from  the  metropolitan 
staff  to  the  Sacramento  Bureau 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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Joseph  E.  Dynan  —  named 
Associated  Press  correspondent 
at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  succeeding 
Piero  de  Garzarolli,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Rome.  Dynan  joined 
AP  at  Tokyo  in  1941  after 
working  on  the  Japan  Times- 
Advertiser.  He  also  worked  for 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express,  Daily  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Honolulu  Advertiser. 

if  if  m 

Bill  Counts,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Colbert  County 
(Ala.)  News,  has  bought  the 
Monticello  (Fla.)  News. 

if  if  if 

Tim  Looney,  former  editor  of 
a  Salem  (W.  Va.)  weekly  —  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  editor  of  the 
Jackso^i  County  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

if  if  if 

M.  Beasley  Thompson,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Athens  (Ala.) 
Neivs  Courier  —  retired  after 
43  years  in  newspaper  work. 

*  *  ♦ 

James  R.  Whelan,  former 
Latin  America  correspondent 
for  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper  Alliance — appointed  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Miami  News  to  succeed  JACK 
Cort,  who  resigned.  Whelan  is 
a  former  Nieman  Fellow  at 
Harvard. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Frank  B.  Kalupa,  who  re¬ 
cently  earned  a  master’s  degree 
in  journalism  at  University  of 
California,  has  resigned  as  di¬ 
rector  of  public  communications 
for  Aerojet  ElectroSystems 
Company,  Azusa,  California  to 
become  a  free  lance  writer/ 
photographer  in  Europe. 

«  *  * 

P.  0.  Allison,  press  room 
superintendent,  the  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Citizen-Times  —  retired 
August  27  after  almost  a  half 
century  as  a  pressman. 

if  if  if 

Dr.  J.  Neil  Woodruff  has 
been  named  associate  professor 
of  journalism  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communications  at 
Murray  State  Univ^ersity,  Mur 
ray,  Ky.  He  recently  received  a 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in 
economics  and  journalism  from 
the  U^niversity  of  Mississippi. 

*  *  * 

W.  West  McLean  —  named 
executive  news  editor  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  Sun.  Jerry 
Mosier  —  city  editor.  Alan 
Brewer — news  editor. 

♦  *  * 

Sanford  Watzman,  who  had 
been  with  the  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  named  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  U.S.  Rep. 


James  V.  Stanton,  Cleveland 
Democrat.  Watzman  had  been 
with  the  PD  22  years. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Don  Dillingham,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  McDowell 
(N.C.)  News  and  Thomasville 
(N.C.)  Times — to  staff  reporter 
for  the  McDowell  News  at 
Marion,  N.C. 

♦  ♦  • 

John  Q.  Schell  Jr.,  general 
manager  and  treasurer  of  the 
Asheville  Citizen-Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Asheville,  N.C. — 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  First  Union  National  Bank. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Starke,  formerly  with 
New  York  Daily  Post,  has 
joined  staff  of  Skagit  Valley 
(Wash.)  Herald.  Starke,  28,  was 
previously  with  Chieago  City 
News,  and  the  York  (Pa.)  Go/- 
zette  and  Daily.  He  served  in 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  with  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Iran. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Bill  E.  Martin — named  vice- 
president  of  the  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard-Times.  He  has 
been  with  the  newspaper  since 
1955,  lately  as  assistant  to  the 
publisher  and  editor.  He  con¬ 
tinues  as  editor  of  the  morning 
and  evening  editions. 

a  if  * 

Angelo  Baglivo,  reporter 
for  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News 
for  22  years,  has  been  named 
to  supervise  the  public  informa¬ 
tion  activities  of  state  depart¬ 
ments  for  Gov.  William  T.  Ca¬ 
hill  of  New  Jersey.  The  post 
pays  $27,000  a  year. 

«  *  * 

Fred  A.  Sorri,  city  editor  of 
the  Monterey  (Calif.)  Penin¬ 
sula  Herald  at  Monterey, 
Calif.,  and  a  newspaperman  for 
20  years,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  director  of  public  infor¬ 
mation  at  Community  Hospital 
of  the  Monterey  Peninsula. 
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On  the  proper  care  of  newsmen 


“Don’t  ever  offer  a  newspaperman  a 
bottle  of  booze,  or  even  a  teeny  belt,  be¬ 
cause  most  newsmen  are  teetotalers  and 
could  be  easily  offended  by  such  an  offer. 
Those  who  do  hit  the  spirits  now  and  then 
will  also  refuse  the  offer  because  they 
don’t  want  their  problems  publicly  known.’’ 

Thus  began  a  list  of  do’s  and  dont’s 
sent  to  the  Media  Committee  of  the  Fiesta 
Bowl  in  Phoenix  in  response  to  a  letter 
from  Verne  Boatner,  sports  editor  of  the 
Arizona  Republic,  announcing  his  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  group  charged  with  plan¬ 
ning  humane  treatment  of  visiting  news¬ 
men.  He  then  asked  Western  Athletic  Con¬ 
ference  city  sports  writers  for  suggestions. 

The  El  Paso  Herald-Post  took  its  letter 
around  to  executive  director  Harrison 
Kohl  of  the  El  Paso  Sun  Bowl,  which  has 
been  in  the  bowl  for  37  years.  Kohl  drew 
up  some  seven  paragraphs  of  advice,  in¬ 
cluding: 

“ — There  is  no  need  to  set  up  a  press 
room  at  the  headquarters  hotels  of  the  two 
participating  teams  because  sports  writers 
are  basically  shy  people  who  would  much 
rather  work  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  their 
own  little  rooms  using  their  own  little 
handy-dandy  portable  typewriters.  They 
also  enjoy  running  up  a  phone  bill  on  their 
editors. 

“ — Do  not  plan  any  extra-curricular  ac- 

Four  weeklies  offer 
flexible  ad  package 

Edward  N.  Klein  has  consolidated  his 
weekly  newspapers  serving  the  twin  state 
area  of  Orange  County,  N.Y.,  and  Sussex 
County,  N.J. 

Launching  of  the  Middletown-W allkill 
Advertiser  Photo  News  brought  the  total 
paid  circulation  to  20,000  Klein  said. 

The  new  newspaper  marks  the  third 
started  by  the  firm  in  the  past  four  years, 
with  the  105-year-old  Warwick  Advertiser 
as  the  “matriarch”  of  the  group.  All  have 
been  renamed  Advertiser  Photo  News. 

The  Monroe  Woodbury  edition  has  been 
extended  to  Vails  Gate  and  New  Windsor, 
and  has  added  1,000  circulation.  The  North 
Jersey  Advertiser  Photo  News,  only  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  Sussex  County,  N.J.,  is 
just  three  years  old. 

Each  edition  covers  a  specific  area,  with 
16  to  24  pages  of  local  news  and  photos, 
and  additional  pages  of  county  news  and 
features.  In  this  way,  advertisers  have  the 
opportunity  of  selecting  a  particular 
area,  or  they  can  utilize  the  entire  20,000 
circulation  at  special  combination  rates, 
far  less  than  if  placed  in  individual  news¬ 
papers.  The  price  was  raised  recently  from 
15<  to  20<  per  copy. 

The  firm  maintains  four  offices  and  com¬ 
plete  staff  for  each  edition,  with  the  main 
printing  plant  and  office  at  Communica¬ 
tions  Center  in  Warwick,  N.Y.  Several 
hundred  photos  are  processed  in  the  mod¬ 
em  photographic  labs  there,  using  a  Durst 
Enlargfer  and  a  Foto  Rite  processor.  All 
type  is  set  on  three  sets  of  Justowriters 
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tivities  for  the  visiting  press  because  all 
of  them,  to  a  man,  would  much  prefer  to 
hole  up  in  their  rooms  at  night  and  study 
statistics  and  performance  records  on  the 
two  teams  involved  .  .  . 

“Do  not  attempt  to  furnish  transporta¬ 
tion  because  sports  writers  are  noted  for 
their  self-reliance,  and  trying  to  furnish 
them  a  hospitality  press  vehicle  would  in¬ 
dicate  a  non-recognition  of  this  fierce  inde¬ 
pendence.  They  also  like  to  pad  out  taxi 
expense  accounts. 

“ — Do  not  plan  any  fun-seeking  tours  of 
foreign  cities,  like  Juarez  and  Nogales. 
The  writers  like  the  U.S.  so  well  they 
don’t  want  to  leave  it,  even  for  a  moment. 

“ — Sports  writers  do  want  and  expect 
a  modicum  of  food  and  drink  in  the  press 
box  during  the  game  because  of  the  long 
hours  involved.  Their  preference  is  luke¬ 
warm  coffee,  cold  drinks  served  without 
ice,  and  ersatz  hamburgers  and  hold  the 
mustard. 

“ — Finally,  sports  writers  are  notorious 
in  their  dislike  of  mini-skirted  hostesses 
in  the  press  box  (or  anywhere  else)  .  .  .” 

Kohl  told  the  Herald-Post  directly  after 
removing  tongue  from  cheek,  that  sports 
writers  are  the  “greatest  people  in  the 
world”  and  all  that  they  really  expect  “is 
a  minimum  of  cooperating  in  getting  their 
jobs  done.” 


and  two  electric  IBM  typewriters  with 
display  type  set  on  a  Morisawa.  The  ap¬ 
proximately  100  pages  per  week  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  two-unit  NewsKing  offset 
press,  with  sections  gathered  on  a  Hans 
Mueller  Inserting  Machine. 

The  firm  employs  12  fulltime  and  32 
parttime  employes.  The  weeklies  are  sold 
on  more  than  180  newsstands  in  the  twin 
state  area. 

The  Middletown-W allkill  paper  makes 
the  eleventh  Klein  has  established  “from 
scratch,”  according  to  his  wife,  Phyllis, 
who  has  been  associated  with  her  husband 
for  24  years  in  the  publication  of  weekly 
newspapers.  It  also  marked  his  40th  an¬ 
niversary  as  a  newspaper  publisher,  a 
career  he  started  as  a  nine  year  old  fourth 
grader.  Pearl  Harbor  forced  the  closing 
of  the  three  Union  County,  N.J.,  weeklies 
he  had  established  as  a  teenager,  but  all 
the  others,  with  but  one  exception,  are  still 
serving  their  communities. 

Nine  years  ago  the  Kleins  sold  their 
weekly  newspapers  to  his  brother,  Richard 
C.  Klein,  and  purchased  the  96-year-old 
Warwick  Advertiser  which  they  soon 
changed  from  a  letter  press  standard  to 
an  offset  tabloid. 

• 

Scholarships  for  50 

Fifty  Detroit  News  carrier  salesmen 
will  be  presented  with  $500  scholarships 
each  at  the  20th  annual  Detroit  News 
scholarships  luncheon  August  24.  The 
1971  awards  bring  to  $332,500  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  scholarships  awarded 
since  the  program’s  inception.  The  1971 
recipients  were  selected  from  601  appli¬ 
cants  by  the  Michigan  Student  Aid 
Foundation. 


Oldest  press  club 
will  admit  women 

The  Milwaukee  Press  Club,  the  oldest 
continuous  press  club  in  the  nation,  has 
voted  to  admit  women  members. 

The  150  to  27  vote  was  announced  at 
the  club’s  annual  picnic  at  the  Muskego 
Lakes  Country  Club. 

The  club,  founded  in  1885,  has  permitted 
women  guests  in  the  clubrooms  only  after 
3  p.m.  daily.  Its  quarters  are  at  125  E. 
Wells  St. 

There  were  many  pressures  involved  in 
the  decision. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  had 
threatened  a  suit  against  the  Milwaukee 
Club,  based  on  discrimination.  And  the 
club  has  had  financial  problems. 

The  club’s  board  of  governors  recom¬ 
mended  in  May  that  the  club  admit  wo¬ 
men.  A  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  mem¬ 
bers  was  required. 

Actually,  the  Milwaukee  Press  Club  has 
had  one  woman  member  before.  She  was 
Mrs.  Edna  Dunlop,  who  died  in  1969  at 
95.  Mrs.  Dunlop  had  worked  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  at  various  jobs,  including 
assistant  city  editor. 

For  a  year,  around  1910,  she  sold  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Press  Club  publication, 
One  A  Year,  and  the  club  admitted  her  to 
membership. 

988  in  U  of  Texas 
summer  sessions 

The  University  of  Texas  School  of  Com¬ 
munication  registered  988  undergraduate 
students  during  the  summer  sessions.  This 
was  the  largest  summer  enrollment  in  its 
history.  Last  year,  702  students  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  two  summer  terms,  according 
to  Dean  Wayne  Danielson. 

In  a  tally  taken  by  the  dean’s  office, 
there  were  545  males  and  443  females 
registered  during  the  summer  terms. 

The  Department  of  Journalism  had  the 
most  students  with  422  registered.  The 
Department  of  Radio-Television-Film  was 
next  with  231. 

The  Speech  Department  was  the  only 
one  registering  more  females  than  males 
with  a  144  to  23  ratio. 

Hare  is  appointed 
to  new  Gannett  post 

Richard  L.  Hare,  a  member  of  the 
Gannett  Co.  corporate  staff  since  1966, 
has  been  named  to  a  newly-created  post 
of  director  of  advertising  and  research. 

The  appointment  was  announced  by  J. 
Warren  McClure,  Gannett  vicepresident/ 
marketing,  who  said  Hare  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  coordinating  advertising  and  re¬ 
search  programs  and  projects  among 
Gannett’s  45  newspapers  in  12  states. 

Hare  has  been  with  Gannett  since 
1960  when  he  joined  the  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercial-News.  He  was  named  mar¬ 
keting  research  manager  of  Gannett  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sales  in  Syracuse  in  1964.  In 
1966,  he  moved  to  Rochester. 
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any  newspaper’s  existing  system.  (First-time  users  have 
since  installed  additional  units.)  ECRM  provides  a  total, 
turnkey  installation  delivering  TTS  input  to  a  typesetting 
computer.  Since  AUTOREADER  output  is  the  exact 
equivalent  of  TTS  tape  produced  manually,  no  re¬ 
programming  is  required.  The  AUTOREADER  fits, 
economically,  in  that  critical  spot  where  production 
now  has  a  time  and  cost  bottleneck:  manual  composition 
input. 

The  AUTOREADER  has  so  many  exciusive  features  that 
a  brochure  has  been  written  about  them.  Send  or  call 
for  it.  You’ll  be  impressed  with  the  way  the  AUTO¬ 
READER  can  save  money  for  your  operation. 


17  Tudor  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139  •  (617)  491-6842 


The  ECRM  AUTOREADER  is  a  practical,  proven  OCR 
system  which  is  now  operational  in  the  production 
departments  of  large  and  small  newspapers  and  com¬ 
mercial  printers  throughout  the  country.  It  produces 
the  output  of  up  to  20  TTS  machines,  yet  can  be  justified 
economically  by  doing  the  work  of  only  three.  Original 
copy  is  not  re-keyboarded.  In  addition,  the  AUTO- 
READER’s  extremely  low  error  rate  brings  about  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  in  the  time  and  labor  formerly  required 
for  proofing  and  correcting  galleys. 

Edited  original  copy  is  converted  to  TTS  tape  at  a  rate 
of  700  words  per  minute  (or  500  classified  ads  per  hour) 
by  the  AUTOREADER,  which  is  easily  compatible  with 


Interview  system  derived 
from  philosophers’  theory 


A  simple  formula  which  helps  report¬ 
ing  students  learn  to  ask  effective  inter¬ 
view  questions  has  been  developed  by  a 
journalism  professor  at  the  University 
of  Nevada,  Reno. 

Prof.  LaRue  W. 

Gilleland  tells  his 
students  to  consider 
the  formula  as  a 
supplement  to  the 
traditional  five  W’s 
and  H. 

“They  are  not 
told  they  should  ap¬ 
ply  the  technique  to 
ever\'  situation,  but 
they  are  encouraged 
to  tr>’  it  when  they  GILLELAND 
feel  an  interview  may  be  going  badly,” 
.said  Gilleland,  former  newsman  with  The 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser. 

The  formula  is  based  on  premises  that 
nearly  any  individual  or  organization 
making  news  has  a  goal  or  purpose  and 
has  confronted,  or  will  confront,  some  ob¬ 
stacle;  that  the  newsmaker  has  found — or 
is  looking  for — a  solution  to  the  obstacle, 
or  a  way  around  it;  that  the  goal  sought 
originated  at  a  point  in  time  with  some¬ 
body’s  idea. 

The  professor  diagrams  the  theoi'y  on  a 
blackboard  this  way ; 


Students  dubbed  the  diagram  “Gille- 
land’s  GOSS  formula”  because  the  an¬ 
agram  GOSS — Goal,  Obstacle,  Solution, 
Start — provides  a  memory-aiding  device. 
It  reminds  the  reporter,  after  he  has 
jotted  down  preliminary  information,  to 
ask  the  following: 

— Goal  revealing  questions,  such  as 
“What  are  you  trying  to  accomplish?”  or 
“What’s  the  real  purpose  of  your  organi¬ 
zation?” 

— Obstacle  revealing  questions,  such  as 
“What  problems  did  you  face?”  or  “What 
stands  in  your  way  now?” 

— Solution  revealing  questions,  such  as 
“How  did  you  handle  the  problem?”  or 
“What  plan  do  you  have  for  resolving  the 
conflict?” 

— Start  revealing  questions,  such  as 
“When  did  the  program  have  its  begin¬ 
ning?”  or  “Whose  idea  was  it?” 

It  has  worked 

Some  of  Gilleland’s  foi-mer  students,  af¬ 
ter  acquiring  full-time  news  jobs,  have 
written  letters  saying  the  technique 
worked  for  them,  often  in  obtaining  in- 
foi-mation  with  minimum  expenditure  of 
time.  It  also  has  helped,  they  said,  on 


assignments  which  appeared  on  the  sur¬ 
face  to  be  dull  or  routine. 

Hampton  Young,  a  Reno  newsman, 
said,  “I  have  found  the  GOSS  technique  is 
excellent  when  I  have  a  story  to  do  about 
a  subject  for  which  I  have  no  background. 
Always  before,  without  background  in¬ 
formation,  I  found  myself  groping  for 
‘feeler’  questions,  and  often  there  would 
be  that  one  question  I  would  forget  to  ask. 

“With  the  GOSS  technique,  everything 
just  falls  right  into  place.  'There  is  no 
need  to  i-each  for  questions.  I  know  what 
I’m  going  to  ask.  WTien  I’m  through  I 
have  all  the  information  I  need  for  a 
story.  No  pain  or  mental  anguish  is  in¬ 
volved.” 

Another  student  who  became  a  sports 
reporter  told  of  covering  a  high  school 
track  meet  which  was  routine  except  that 
an  18-year-old  pole  vaulter  from  a  visit¬ 
ing  school  broke  a  conference  record. 

Other  reporters  obtained  the  pole  vault- 
er’s  name,  school,  parents’  names,  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  senior,  the  height  and 
date  of  the  old  record.  They  found  out 
that  he  was  engaged,  where  he  planned 
to  go  to  college,  and  they  got  a  quote  from 
him  on  how  he  felt  about  setting  a  record. 

Revealing  question 

The  sports  reporter,  who  arrived  after 
other  newsmen  had  finished  talking  to  the 
young  man,  asked  him,  “Did  you  have  any 
obstacles  to  overcome  in  setting  this  rec¬ 
ord?” 

“Yes,”  the  pole  vaulter  said,  “I  had 
polio  when  I  vras  13.” 

That  reporter’s  story,  Gilleland  points 
out,  contained  an  angle  other  accounts  of 
the  track  meet  lacked.  It  described  how 
the  youth  had  taken  up  running,  jumping 
and  pole  vaulting  to  strengthen  an  afflict¬ 
ed  left  leg  and,  as  a  result,  had  become  an 
outstanding  athlete. 

Gilleland,  writing  in  the  Journal  Educa¬ 
tor,  quarterly  publication  he  edits  for  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Journalism, 
said  stories  of  construction  projects  also 
are  often  treated  too  routinely. 

“Reporters  nearly  always  ask  how  the 
project  will  be  used,  its  cost,  location, 
number  of  floors,  rooms  and  square 
footage,  materials  used,  and  they  obtain  a 
general  description  of  how  the  structure 
will  look,”  he  said. 

“Too  seldom  do  they  ask  if  there  has 
been  any  unusual  architectural  or  engi¬ 
neering  problem  to  be  overcome  and,  if  so, 
how  it  has  been  accomplished.  That  ques¬ 
tion  could  prod  forth  answers  which  fre¬ 
quently  would  give  routine  construction 
stories  extra  dimension.” 

The  GOSS  formula,  he  said,  suggests  to 
the  reporter  such  often  overlooked  ques¬ 
tions  as,  “Whose  idea  was  it  to  put  a 
shopping  center  in  that  location?”  or 
“When  did  the  congregation  decide  it 
should  build  a  church  with  those  ultra¬ 
modern  lines?” 

Virginia  Heck,  who  had  been  interning 


with  the  Nevada  State  Journal  and  the 
Reno  Evening  Gazette,  wrote:  “It’s  so 
simple  .  .  .  When  I  first  had  interviews  to 
do,  I  was  often  upset.  So  I  started  using 
your  GOSS  symbol.  It  brought  questions  to 
mind  and  I  began  to  relax.  I  also  began 
listening  more  intently  to  what  the  person 
I  was  interviewing  was  saying,  because  I 
no  longer  was  worried  about  my  next 
question.” 

Difficult  to  teach 

Gilleland  said:  “Teaching  reporting  stu¬ 
dents  to  conduct  fruitful  interviews  is 
even  more  difficult  sometimes  than 
teaching  them  to  write  concise,  clear  news 
stories.  A  reason  may  be  that  guidelines 
for  gathering  information — when  con¬ 
trasted  with  abundance  of  rules  and  for¬ 
mulas  for  putting  information  into  story 
fonn — are  scanty.” 

The  professor  gives  credit  for  his  for¬ 
mula  to  the  philosophers  Schopenhauer 
and  Nietzsche.  “Their  philosophies  of 
conflict  suggested  a  long  recognized  news 
value,”  Gilleland  said.  “Their  statements 
that  human  life,  in  seeking  objectives, 
consists  of  struggle  against  inevitable  ob¬ 
stacles  gave  me  the  idea  of  applying  the 
theory  to  news  interviewing.” 


The  Southhridge  (Mass.)  Evening 
News  took  its  advertisers  to  the  theater 
recently  and,  in  the  process,  put  its  money 
where  its  editorial  mouth  was. 

The  paper,  a  5,700-circulation  daily,  had 
been  trying  to  encourage  a  struggling 
first-year  summer  theater  group.  The 
Ring-A-Round  Playhouse,  in  nearby  Stur- 
bridge.  Reviews  of  each  week’s  play  had 
been  given  photo  coverage  and  extensive 
space  on  the  front  page.  Editorials  had 
praised  the  spunk  of  the  group,  made  up 
primarily  of  students  from  Hamilton  and 
Kirkland  Colleges  in  New  York  State. 

Faced  with  a  deficit 

But  still,  by  late-August,  the  Playhouse 
was  having  its  troubles.  Loren  Ghiglione, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Evening 
News,  recalls,  “Carol  Walker,  business 
manager  of  the  theater,  came  to  the  pa¬ 
per,  wanting  to  know  what  we  could  do 
about  a  deficit  that  was  in  the  thousands 
of  dollars.  If  the  theater  didn’t  break 
even,  Carol  was  sure  the  colleges  wouldn’t 
be  willing  to  sponsor  the  Playhouse  next 
summer. 

“So  the  News  bought  out  the  house  for 
a  weekday  performance — 235  seats  and 
invited  its  regular  advertisers.  We’ve  been 
owners  of  the  News  for  only  two  years 
and  we’d  been  looking  for  a  way  to  ex¬ 
press  our  appreciation  to  the  business 
community  for  their  support.” 

The  play,  “The  Boyfriend,”  a  musical 
spoof  of  the  1920s,  was  a  hit  with  the 
advertisers.  They  talked  it  up.  The  thea¬ 
ter's  last  week  of  the  season  was  its  best 
and  it  almost  broke  even  for  the  season. 


If  you  want  theatre 
to  he  successful 
invite  advertisers 
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The  American  Medical  Association  s 
1971  Medical  Journalism  Awards 

For  distinguished  Contributions 
to  a  better  Understanding  of 
Medicine  &  Health 
in  Magazines,  Newspapers, 
Television,  Radio  & 
Editorials 


Awards  of  $1,000  in  each  of  five  categories  will  be  given  as  follows; 


MAGAZINES: 

For  an  article  or  articles  in  a 
U  S.  magazine  of  general 
circulation  published  at  regular 
intervals.  Sunday  magazines 
with  national  distribution  will 
be  judged  in  this  category. 

NEWSPAPERS: 

For  news  story,  feature  story  or 


series  in  a  U.S.  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  published  at 
least  once  a  week. 

TELEVISION: 

For  reporting  on  medicine  or 
health  on  a  U.S.  television 
station  or  network. 

RADIO: 

For  reporting  on  medicine  or 


health  on  a  U.S.  radio  station 
or  network. 

EDITORIAL: 

For  editorial  writing  in  a  U.S. 
newspaper  of  general  circulation 
published  at  least  once  a  week 
or  on  a  U.S.  radio  or 
television  station  or  network. 


For  complete  information  on  rules, 
submission  of  entries  and  deadline  dates, 
please  write  to: 

Medical  Journalism  Awards  Committee/American  Medical  Association/535  North  Dearborn  Street/Chicago  60610 


High  drama  on  the  sea 
relaxes  a  photographer 


A  photographer  turned  photographer- 
writer  may  have  the  best  of  both  worlds, 
“enough  of  each  and  not  too  much  of 
either.”  So  philosophizes  Dwight  Boyer  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine. 

And  if  the  photographer-writer  is  a 
glutton  for  researching  a  good  story  and 
doesn’t  mind  15  to  16-hour  days  and  week¬ 
ends  at  the  typewriter,  he  might  presently 
be  awaiting  the  appearance  of  his  third 
book.  That’s  the  case  of  Boyer,  whose 
“True  Tales  of  the  Great  Lakes”,  is  being 
published  by  Dodd,  Mead  September  27. 

The  book  jacket  features  the  author’s 
photograph  of  the  tanker  Polaris  during  a 
winter  journey  on  Lake  Michigan 
(shown). 

Before  moving  to  the  Plain  Dealer  to  do 
general  assignment  features  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  as  writer-photographer. 


Boyer  spent  10  years  as  a  Toledo  Blade 
photographer.  He  wrote  in  his  spare  time. 
Convinced  that  the  “low  man  on  the  totem 
pole  was  the  photographer”,  he  decided  on 
combining  words  and  pictures.  “More 
skills;  more  money.” 

Microfilms  of  small  newspapers  of  the 
Great  Lakes  area  are  treasure  troves — 
combined  w'ith  shipping  records,  personal 
letters,  and  interviews — for  the  newsman- 
author. 

He  shows  a  distinct  preference  for  the 
small  town  local  papers  in  researching 
stories.  The  larger  city  papers  will  have 
“names  wrong  and  facts  garbled.”  It’s  the 
local  paper,  close  to  the  scene,  that  has 
page  after  page  of  material. 

The  older  newspaper  style  of  using  ini¬ 
tials  instead  of  first  names,  has  given 
Boyer  trouble.  In  one  instance,  he  wrote 
endless  letters  trying  to  get  the  first  name 
of  a  man  whose  initials  were  C.  A. 


Dwight  Boyer 


"Winter  Journey"  by  Dwight  Boyer 


Turned  out  the  name  was  Chauncey.  “You 
can’t  blame  him  for  using  the  initials.” 

In  one  five-roll  batch  of  microfilmed 
newspapers,  Boyer  found  another  man’s 
name  spelled  five  different  ways.  “An  un¬ 
godly  amount  of  time”  he  says  of  getting 
names  right. 

The  new  book,  previewed  in  Publishers 
Weekly  as  ‘vivid  stories  of  disaster,  hero¬ 
ism,  human  stupidity  and  cupidity”, 
continues  Boyer’s  explorations  of  high 
drama  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  first  book 
having  been  about  ghost  ships. 

The  newsman  is  fascinated  by  stories 
of  the  freshwater  sea  and  terms  it  a 
“great  geographical  area,  literally  unap¬ 
preciated.”  In  an  intentional  dig  at  the 
“editorial  brains  in  the  East”  he  com¬ 
ments  that  if  some  of  these  events  had 
occurred  on  salt  water,  they  would  have 
been  immortalized. 

Boyer  takes  off  the  first  of  October  for 
a  promotion  junket,  using  up  three  of  his 
vacation  weeks.  “If  you  don’t  want  your 
book  to  be  a  clandestine  affair  between 
you  and  the  publisher,  you’ve  got  to  hus¬ 
tle.” 

This  past  Wednesday  he  spoke  for  the 
Cleveland  book  and  authors  luncheon  in 
the  company  of  two  best-selling  writers, 
Thor  Heyerdahl  and  William  Peter  Blatty 
(“The  Exorcist”).  Boyer  says  his  past 
two  book  and  author  luncheon  appear¬ 
ances  were  “ominous” — some  of  those  who 
appeared  with  him  passed  on  to  higher 
glory.  He  hopes  all  stays  well  with  this 
third  trio. 

A  more  relaxed  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  publisher  may  result  in  some  chapters 
of  the  new  book  being  printed  in  major 
papers  where  the  story  is  localized. 

Boyer  lives  in  Menton,  Ohio.  It  was 
there  he  first  started  taking  pictures  as  a 
self-taught  photographer  right  out  of 
high  school.  He  learned  the  hard  way  by 
trial  and  error.  In  1943,  he  got  a  job  with 
a  studio  that  had  a  newspaper  contract, 
and  it’s  been  the  daily  newspaper  world 
ever  since.  His  first  book  appear^  in  1966. 
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Nikon  Makes  The  Sun  Shine. 
The  Baitimore  Sun. 


TheBaltimoreSunpapershave  modern¬ 
ized  their  photoequipment  with  Nikon  F 
35mm  single-lens  reflex  cameras. 

Standard  equipment  for  every  Sun 
photographer  includes  three  inter¬ 
changeable  Auto-Nikkor  lenses:  wide- 
angle  24mm  f2.8,  medium-long  85mm 
fl.8  and  telephoto  200mm  f4.  “We 
find  the  24mm  ideal  for  getting  the  en¬ 
tire  picture  at  close  range’,’  explained 
Bill  LaForce,  Director  of  Photography 
for  the  Sun  papers. 

“Our  men  can  guess-focus  this  lens 
and  still  get  sharp  pictures  because 
of  its  tremendous  depth-of-field’,’  he 
added.  “The  85mm  fl.8  gives  us  extra 
speed  for  available-light  shots  and  just 
the  right  perspective  for  portraits.  The 


200mm  tele  gives  us  the  reach  we 
need  for  a  big  image  when  we  can’t  get 
close  to  the  subject” 

For  special  assignments,  the  Sun- 
papers  photo  pool  can  provide  its  lens- 
men  with  additional  Nikkor  lenses 
ranging  from  ultra-wide  20mm  to  lOx 
telephoto  500mm. 

Twelve  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers’ 
cameras  have  Nikon  electric  motor 
drives.  They  enable  the  photographer 
to  shoot  continuously  at  rates  up  to  4 
pictures  a  second.  Armed  with  this 
automatic  fire  power,  Mr.  LaForce  said, 
a  Sun  photographer  can  always  be 
sure  of  getting  the  one  picture  that 
sums  up  the  whole  story. 

Nikon  camera  equipment  is  a  major 


reason  why  the  Sunpapers’  photo  team 
ranks  among  the  nation’s  most  profi¬ 
cient.  It  has  helped  make  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
newspapers. 

Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530. 
Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical 
Industries,  Inc.  (In  Canada:  Anglophoto 
Ltd.,P.Q.)[l@8  _ 


LOOK  magazine 
goes  to  press 
with  last  issue 

Look  magazine  is  on  its  deathbed.  The 
last  issue  will  be  the  one  now  on  the 
press  for  October  19,  1971. 

Public  relations  staffers  of  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  passed  out  the  death  no¬ 
tice  to  members  of  the  press  at  noon 
September  16  at  a  Hilton  Hotel  room  next 
door  to  a  Life  Insurance  Agent’s  conven¬ 
tion.  A  few  blocks  away  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel,  the  Magazine  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  was  holding  its  annual  Magazine 
Week  meetings. 

Look’s  birth  notice  w'as  a  paid  page  ad 
in  the  January  2,  1937  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Its  headline  said,  “Two 
newspapermen  who  have  had  no  magazine 
experience  announce  a  new  publishing 
venture. — Look,  the  monthly  picture  maga¬ 
zine.” 

The  two  founders  were  John  Cowles  and 
his  brother,  Gardner  (Mike)  Cowles  Jr., 
w'hose  principal  interests  were  the  news¬ 
papers  in  Minneapolis  and  Des  Moines. 

As  chairman  of  the  board  of  CCI  and 
editor  in  chief  of  Look,  Gardner  Cowles 
announced  the  end  of  their  magazine  ven¬ 
ture,  putting  emphasis  on  his  assertion 
that  “unconscionable”  increase  in  postal 
rates  (156  percent  for  Look  over  the  next 
five  years)  made  the  decision  imperative. 

“There  comes  a  time,”  Cowles  said, 
“when  you  must  think  of  your  share¬ 
holders.” 

He  stressed  that  CCI  would  not  be 
liquidated;  Among  its  assets  are  a  23 
percent  common  stock  interest  in  the  New 
York  Times  Company,  worth  nearly  $50 
million  at  current  market  prices.  It  also 
owns  radio  and  television  properties  in 
Des  Moines,  Day'tona  Beach  and  Memphis. 
In  respect  to  Memphis,  Cowles  disclosed 
that  the  Times  Company  has  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  its  purchase  of  WREC-TV  there 
because  of  conditions  attached  to  the  sale 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion. 

“The  editors  of  Look,”  said  Cowles,  “be¬ 
lieved  that  peace,  poverty,  pollution  and 
other  problems  could  only  be  solved  if 
people  understood  them.”  His  addition  of 
postage  and  paper  to  the  alliterative  list 
came  with  his  statement  that  “ridiculously 
high”  rates  announced  by  the  postal  serv¬ 
ice  would  push  Look’s  mailing  costs  from 
$4  million  to  $10  million  a  year.  A  rise 
in  the  price  of  coated  paper  also  is  due, 
Cowles  said. 

Cowles  predicted  “quite  a  few  casualties 
in  the  publishing  business  in  the  next  few 
years.” 

The  closing  of  Look,  he  related,  had 
been  “hotly  discussed”  by  top  management 
about  60  days  ago,  when  an  anticipated 
“big  fourth  quarter”  of  advertising  didn’t 
materialize.  For  nine  months,  he  said. 
Look  had  a  gain  of  six  or  seven  pages 
over  a  year  ago,  whereas  an  increase  of 
200  pages  had  been  expected. 

Look’s  losses  have  been  running  up  to 
$5  million  a  year  the  past  few  years,  after 
many  years  of  profitable  operation.  CCI 
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directors  decided  to  kill  the  magazine  10 
days  ago. 

In  1966,  its  best  year,  Look’s  advertising 
revenue  amounted  to  $80  million;  last  year 
it  was  down  to  $63  million.  Circulation 
was  cut  back  from  its  peak  of  7,750,000 
in  1969  to  6,500,000  last  year  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  60  major  markets. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  relocate  Look’s 
200  Editorial  and  advertising  office  em¬ 
ployes.  The  800  w'orking  in  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  operations  in  Des  Moines  will  be 
phased  out  during  six  months  while  sub¬ 
scribers  are  given  options  on  other  publi¬ 
cations. 

The  severance  obligations  under  union 
contracts  amount  to  $3  million,  Cowles 
said. 


Prison  riot  newsmen 

(Covtivued.  from  page  16) 

Two  other  newsmen  in  the  original  list 
appended  to  the  inmates’  statement  of 
demands  were  Clarence  B.  Jones,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Amsterdam  News, 
and  Jim  Ingram  of  the  Detroit  Michigan 
Chronicle,  both  black  w'eeklies. 

Roth  a  young  reporter  who  had  been  at 
Attica  Thursday  (the  day  of  the  take 
over)  through  early  Friday  morning,  was 
summoned  by  his  city  editor  at  noon  Fri¬ 
day  and  returned  to  Attica  immediately. 
Wicker,  when  notified,  took  the  first  avail¬ 
able  plane  out  of  Washington. 

Wicker  back  at  his  office  in  Washington 
on  Wednesday,  said  Jones  had  commented 
that  Wicker  may  have  been  included  on 
the  roster  because  of  his  recent  column  on 
the  death  of  George  Jackson  at  San  Quen¬ 
tin.  The  Wicker  piece  was  w’idely  cir¬ 
culated  in  black  communities.  Wicker 
added  he  didn’t  know  if  he  was  included 
because  of  his  Times’  affiliation. 

Roth,  reached  at  the  Courier-Express 
office  Wednesday  afternoon  after  some  re¬ 
ports  erroneously  identified  him  as  a 
Buffalo  Ei'ening  News  reporter,  was  writ¬ 
ing  a  “lengthy”  article  on  his  four  days 
at  the  prison  to  be  run  as  series. 

Roth,  who  joined  the  Courier-Express 
June  7,  is  a  1971  graduate  of  Indiana 
University,  w’here  he  worked  on  the 
Daily  Student  and  the  Bloomington  Her¬ 
ald-Telephone.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
group  of  newsmen  to  tour  the  Attica 
institution  July  23  when  the  press  was 
allowed  inside  under  relaxed  guidelines. 
He  said  they  saw  between  70  and  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  facilities  at  the  time,  adding 
he  believes  he  is  the  only  one  in  the  group 
who  returned  after  that. 

Roth  said  there  was  no  time  limit  set 
on  his  visits,  and  he  got  to  know  some  of 
the  inmates  and  thought  this  accounted 
for  his  name  being  on  the  list  of  “observ¬ 
ers”  asked  for  by  the  prisoners.  He  was 
at  Attica  from  Friday  afternoon  to  late 
Saturday  night  when  he  returned  to  the 
Courier-Express  office  and  then  commuted 
back  and  forth  from  Buffalo  to  Attica 
through  Monday. 

Wicker  said  he  receiyed  a  call  from  the 
office  of  assemblyman  Arthur  Eye  (Buf¬ 
falo),  flew  to  Buffalo,  and  was  driyen  to 
Attica  by  a  state  trooper  in  a  car  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Eve.  He  was  with  the  other 
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committee  members  through  Monday; 
Tuesday  in  New  York  City  and  returned 
to  Washington  Wednesday  when  he 
changed  his  suit  for  the  first  time  since 
his  hurried  departure. 

Wicker,  as  a  journalist  participant  on 
the  committee,  was  in  cellblock  D  four 
times  in  the  four  days.  The  rest  of  the 
time  the  group  was  in  the  steward’s 
room  of  the  administration  building.  No 
members  of  the  press  except  those  on  the 
committee  w'ere  there. 

On  the  last  trip  into  the  cellblock  Sun¬ 
day  night.  Wicker  wore  “two  hats”  as  an 
observer  and  as  a  reporter.  The  inmates 
had  asked  that  a  Puerto  Rican,  a  black 
and  a  white  member  of  the  press  accom¬ 
pany  the  negotiators  on  that  trip  and 
designated  Wicker  as  the  white  represen¬ 
tative.  The  others  were  Dick  Edwards, 
managing  editor  of  the  Amsterdam  News; 
Rudy  Garcia,  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  and  Roland  Barnes 
WGR-TV  cameraman  of  Buffalo  who 
spent  more  time  in  block  D  during  the 
uprising  than  any  other  newsman,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Wicker. 

After  that  last  meeting  with  the  prison¬ 
ers,  Garcia,  Edwards  and  Wicker  went 
outside  and  held  a  briefing  for  fellow 
new’smen. 

Wicker’s  column  in  the  Times  of  Thurs¬ 
day  made  a  plea  for  prisoners  to  be 
treated  as  human  beings,  not  animals  or 
mere  numbers. 


Journalists’  safety 
plan  is  prepared 

Implementation  of  plans  to  provide  pro¬ 
tection  for  journalists  on  dangerous  mis¬ 
sions  through  a  safe-conduct  card  and  dis¬ 
tinguishing  insignia  were  advanced  in  a 
meeting  of  newsmen  and  consulting  offi¬ 
cials  at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
City  this  week. 

The  committee  met  with  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  U.  Thant,  who  had  assigned  them  the 
task  of  preparing  the  draft  protocol, 
w’hich,  annexed  to  the  draft  convention  on 
the  protection  of  journalists  engaged  in 
dangerous  missions,  will  have  a  high 
priority  on  the  agenda  of  the  general  as¬ 
sembly. 

Marc  Schreiber,  director  of  the  division 
on  human  rights,  termed  the  meetings 
“quite  successful,”  and  said  the  report 
would  be  sent  to  the  general  assembly 
next  week. 

A  professional  committee  to  administer 
the  safe  conduct  cards  would  be  formed 
following  action  by  the  general  assembly 
and  would  issue  cards  to  journalists  repr- 
senting  bona  fide  news  media  upon  re¬ 
quest,  by  majority  vote. 

The  committee  would  be  composed  of 
not  more  than  21  members  selected  on 
geographical  regional  basis  after  nomina¬ 
tions  from  national  organizations.  The 
executive  office  would  probably  be  at  the 
UN  in  New'  York. 

Cards  would  be  issued  for  a  specific 
area,  for  specific  time  periods.  The  draft 
convention  asks  governments  to  recognize 
journalists  making  themselves  know'n 
through  this  means. 
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Evans  joins  Buckley 
suit  for  free  speech 


M.  Stanton  Evans,  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  News,  has 
joined  with  William  F.  Buckley 
Jr.  in  a  lawsuit  that  challenges 
the  constitutionality  of  con¬ 
tracts  requiring  membership  in 
a  union  in  order  to  appear  in 
programs  on  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion. 

The  complaints  filed  in  U.S. 
Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York  allege  that  con¬ 
tracts  between  broadcasting 
stations  and  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Television  and  Ra¬ 
dio  Artists  (AFTRA)  violate 
their  rights  of  free  speech  and 
opportunity  for  employment. 

Buckley  and  his  company, 
National  Review  Inc.,  instituted 
the  initial  lawsuit  last  year 
against  the  union  and  RKO 
General  Inc.,  operator  of  radio 
and  tv  stations,  for  whom  Na¬ 
tional  Review  produced  “The 
Firing  Line,”  featuring  Buck- 
ley,  a  conservative,  in  a  debate 
with  a  liberal  spokesman. 

Before  Evans,  who  writes  for 
National  Review’s  newsletter 
and  participates  in  a  CBS  show. 
Spectrum,  filed  his  companion 
suit,  the  court  excused  RKO  as 
a  defendant  inasmuch  as  its 
contract  with  Buckley  had  ex¬ 
pired  last  March.  The  Na- 
tional  Review’s  editor  has  since 
produced  his  radio-tv  show  for 
the  Southern  Educational  Com¬ 
munications  Association,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Code  of  Fair  Practices 

AFTRA’s  answer  to  the  com¬ 
plaint  admits  it  has  had  con¬ 
tracts  with  various  stations  re¬ 
quiring  artists  and  others  to 
maintain  membership  in  the 
union  or  be  denied  the  right  to 
work  on  the  airways.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  spelled  out  in  the 
union’s  Code  of  Fair  Practices 
which  is  part  of  the  agreement. 

Now,  AFTRA  says  in  reply 
to  Buckley’s  amended  complaint 
naming  only  the  union,  it  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture  and  sur¬ 
mise  whether  it  would  ever  en¬ 
ter  into  contracts  with  CPB  or 
individual  stations  on  the  non¬ 
commercial  network.  Some  of 
the  stations,  according  to 
Buckley,  have  signed  AFTRA 
agreements  which  apply  to  the 
airing  of  “The  Firing  Line.” 

The  AFTRA  answer  denies 
that  the  union  has  ever  applied 
sanctions  to  Buckley  or  to  Ev¬ 
ans  and  asks  the  court  to  dis¬ 
miss  their  suits  for  lack  of 
jurisdiction.  Neither  plaintiff. 


it  is  contended,  has  exhausted 
his  rights  under  the  administra¬ 
tive  procedures  of  the  union, 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  or  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  in  respect 
to  challenging  the  disciplinary 
rules  that  might  interfere  with 
their  rights  under  the  First, 
Fifth  and  Ninth  Amendments 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

“The  complaint,”  the  union 
argues,  “does  not  allege  facts 
sufficient  to  support  a  claim  of 
a  substantial  controversy.” 

Buckley  stated  that  he  paid 
the  initiation  fee  of  $200  and 
annual  dues  of  $30  to  AFTRA, 
“under  protest,”  after  RKO  ad¬ 
vised  it  was  necessary  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  union  agreement. 

Subject  to  fines,  etc. 

The  union’s  constitution,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Buckley,  subjects 
him  to  union  disciplinary  ac¬ 
tions  (such  as  fines,  exclusion 
from  radio-tv  work)  should  he 
express  or  otherwise  conduct 
himself  in  a  manner  which  the 
National  Board  of  AFTRA 
may  deem  prejudicial  to  the 
welfare  of  the  union,  or  if  he 
fails  to  abide  by  union  orders 
to  respect  a  picket  line. 

Buckley  said  his  program  is 
carried  on  200  non-commercial 
tv  stations.  He  also  writes  a 
column,  “On  the  Firing  Line,” 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  filing 
of  the  complaint,  ran  in  320 
newspapers. 

CBS  made  him  comply 

The  complaint  filed  by  Evans 
opens  with  the  statement  that 
he  is  “a  prominent  national  fig¬ 
ure”  who  is  known  as  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  conservative  view¬ 
point  on  politics  and  world  af¬ 
fairs.  It  states  that  he  objects 
to  joining  AFTRA  but  CBS 
wouldn’t  allow  him  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Spectrum  program 
unless  he  did. 

His  complaint  states  that  he 
wdll  refrain  from  resignation 
from  the  union  and  will  refrain 
from  discontinuance  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  dues  to  avoid  a  breach 
of  contract  with  CBS  News  un¬ 
til  the  issue  is  settled  by  the 
courts. 

Evans  states  he  derives  no 
benefits  from  union  member¬ 
ship  except  the  ability  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  radio  show  and  a 
small  share  in  pension  and  wel¬ 
fare  funds.  The  requirement  of 
union  membership,  he  alleges, 
is  an  unreasonable  restraint  on 
his  right  of  free  speech. 


The  suit  asks  that  the  court 
declare  Evans  can  continue  to 
write  and  record  “Spectrum” 
programs  without  the  require¬ 
ment  of  AFTRA  membership, 
that  any  compulsory  union 
membership  provision  of  the 
“Code  of  Fair  Practice”  be  de¬ 
clared  “void,  illegal  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional”  and  that  AFTRA 
be  enjoined  from  threatening 
any  action  against  any  broad¬ 
caster  or  producer  using  or  in¬ 
tending  to  use  the  package 
show  in  which  the  plaintiff  ap¬ 
pears. 

Commenting  on  the  case  Ev¬ 
ans  said,  “What  is  involved 
here  is  a  fundamental  civil  and 
human  right.  It  is  so  funda¬ 
mental  a  right  that  it  is  dis¬ 
turbing  that  anyone  would  have 
to  go  to  court  to  fight  to  have 
it.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a 
free  country  and  yet  I  can’t. 
Bill  Buckley  can’t,  Nat  Hen- 
toff  can’t,  Sander  Vanocur 
can’t,  Walter  Cronkite  can’t — 
nobody  has  access  to  the  public 
airways  for  news  commentary 
unless  he  first  pays  tribute  to 
a  private  organization. 

“I  am  not  claiming  that 
AFTRA  controls  in  any  way 
what  is  said  by  a  news  com¬ 
mentator  on  radio  or  tv.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  nothing 
can  be  said  until  the  news  com¬ 
mentator  pays  his  dues;” 

The  suit  is  being  backed  by 
the  National  Right  to  Work  Le¬ 
gal  Defense  Foundation. 


Buckley  honored 

The  National  Management 
Association  has  named  William 
F.  Buckley  Jr.,  editor  in  chief 
of  National  Review  and  col¬ 
umnist,  the  Free  Enterprise 
Writer  of  the  Year  for  1971. 
The  award,  which  is  one  of  the 
highest  honors  the  association 
bestows,  will  be  presented  to 
Buckley  at  its  convention  in 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  October 
10-13.  It  is  made  annually  to  a 
writer  w-ho  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  American  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  through  the  print¬ 
ed  word. 


Writer-flier  cited 

A1  Lowman,  assistant  city 
editor  and  “Flight  Lines”  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Detroit  News, 
has  been  cited  by  the  Michigan 
Association  of  Airport  Execu¬ 
tives  for  his  “outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  aviation  in  Michi¬ 
gan”  as  evidenced  by  his  “very 
perceptive  and  informative  col¬ 
umn.”  Lowman,  who  has  a  pi¬ 
lot’s  license  and  flies  his  own 
plane,  joined  the  News  in  1955. 
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Young  artists  do  their  thing 
at  Young  America  Arts  Fair 


By  George  Wilt 

Take  mountains  of  yarn,  acrylic,  oil 
paints,  watercolors,  film  and  clay.  Add 
youns  artists  with  talent  and  creativity, 
and  set  them  in  a  beautiful  park.  Give  the 
young  people  a  free  hand  to  do  their  ar¬ 
tistic  thing.  And  what  do  you  have? 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  had  a  huge 
jiromotion  success  with  precisely  these 
ingredients,  in  the  first  Young  America 
.4 its  &  Crafts  Fair. 

Moi'e  than  18,000  people  browsed 
through  almost  100  displays  of  printing, 
photography,  and  sculpture,  and  watched 
demonstrations  by  young  artists.  The  Art 
Fair  was  the  opening  event  for  the  7th 
annual  Young  .America  Week,  and  the 
fir.st  art  festival  sponsored  by  the  Senti¬ 
nel. 

The  free  festival,  originated  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Sentinel,  featured  the  works 
of  young  Wisconsin  artists  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  .30.  A  total  of  $550  in  cash 
awards  was  given  by  the  newspaper  to 
17  artists  and  craftsmen.  Har\’ey  W. 
Schwander,  Sentinel  editor,  welcomed  the 
crowd  to  the  kick-off  event  of  Young 
America  Week,  and  made  the  presenta¬ 
tions  to  the  artists. 

The  idea  for  the  fair  was  a  composite 
of  many  ideas,  much  like  the  Arts  & 
Crafts  Fair  itself.  The  Sentinel  promotion 
dciKiitnient,  under  the  direction  of  An¬ 
drew  Hertel,  wanted  to  develop  a  colorful, 
siilashy  oiicning  for  their  annual  Young 
America  celebration.  From  meetings  with 
deiiartment  heads  and  young  staffers  in 
the  promotion  and  editorial  departments, 
the  idea  for  the  Arts  &  Crafts  Fair 
evolved.  It  was  something  new,  genuine 
and  ajtpcaling. 

Mrs.  Betty  Mead,  a  former  president  of 
Milwaukee’s  Women’s  Friends  of  Art,  who 
had  experience  in  organizing  art  shows, 
was  enlisted  as  director. 

A  specially  designed  sei'ies  of  in-paper 
ads  began  several  weeks  before  the  event, 
announcing  the  new  art  show  to  young 
artists  throughout  Wisconsin.  Two  local 
art  educators  from  the  Milwaukee  public 
schools  and  the  Un^’ersity  of  Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee  .judged  the  works  of  some  80 
artists  who  submitted  applications.  More 
than  half  of  the  artists  in  the  show  were 
selected  by  the  jury  panel.  Invitations 
were  also  sent  to  established  young  art- 
its. 

A  full  campaign  of  in-paper  ads  and  a 
radio  and  television  ad  schedule  preceded 
Young  America  Week. 

Special  editorial  sections  in  the  Sentinel 
focused  on  the  young  generation  through¬ 
out  the  week,  on  their  lifestyles,  interests, 
involvement,  fashions  and  entertainment. 

The  generation  gap  was  closed  by  this 
unique  festival,  as  young  and  old  alike 
browsed  through  the  displays  at  the  Civic 
Center  Plaza.  Wares  for  every  age  and 


budget  were  available,  ranging  in  price 
from  50(1  for  pebbles  with  tiny  pictures 
painted  on  them,  to  a  giant  seven-foot 
mural  priced  at  $100. 

Art  teachers  came  to  get  ideas  to  take 
back  to  their  students,  young  people  came 
to  strum  their  guitars  and  rap  with 
friends  displaying  their  work.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  was  relaxed,  and  the  stars  of  the 
show  were  creative  young  people.  Young 
exhibitors  sold  more  than  $5,000  worth  of 
arts  and  crafts.  Seven  young  artists 
demonstrated  their  crafts,  ranging  from 
portraiture,  cartooning  and  3-1)  stereo 
comic  books  to  sculiiture  and  body  paint¬ 
ing. 

In  the  crafts  circle,  interested  festival- 
goers  watched  bottles  being  recycled  into 


candlesticks,  hand-weaving  of  belt  designs 
and  wooden  mosaics  being  created. 

Entertainment  mixed  hard  rock,  soft 
folk  music,  and  thought-provoking  experi¬ 
mental  theater  groups.  Three  musical 
groups — rock,  jazz  and  blues  combos,  and 
a  folk  singing  duo — entertained  at  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Fair  against  the  back¬ 
drop  of  pools  and  fountains. 

“Quality,  not  shock,  was  dominant  in 
the  works  displayed,’’  commented  Sentinel 
critic  and  reporter  Dean  Jensen,  in  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  Fair. 

“Taken  as  a  whole,  the  show  rather 
reflected  what  the  art  scene  has  probably 
needed  for  some  time — a  cooling  off  peri¬ 
od,  a  temporary  settling  down,  a  chance  to 
look  at  where  it  has  been,  before  rocketing 
ahead,’’  Jensen  said. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair  will  be  an 
annual  event  of  Young  America  Week. 

Scores  of  amateur  and  professional  race 
drivers  and  more  than  200  cars  partici¬ 
pated  in  Young  America  on  wheels.  A 
huge  automotive  display  included  many 
types  of  sports  cars  and  cycles,  backed  by 
{Continued  on  page  61) 


A  crowd  of  18,000  browsed  through  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair,  sponsored  by  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  that  featured  the  works  of  100  Wisconsin  artists. 
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(Continued  from  page  60) 

the  music  of  top  rock  bands.  The 
“Wheels”  show  drew  more  than  14,500 
fans. 

*  m  * 

BASEBALL  —  An  enthusiastic  throng 
of  7,760  responded  when  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union  sponsored  the  return 
of  minor  league  baseball  after  an  11-year 
absence.  Billed  as  an  “experiment”,  the 
turnout  for  the  official  Eastern  League 
game  was  so  successful  that  civic  leaders 
now  think  “the  time  is  ripe”  for  a  return 
of  professional  baseball  to  the  area. 

The  game  was  the  brainchild  of  Alan 
Hart,  who  wrote  an  eight-part  series,  “On 
why  Baseball  Should  Return  to  Albany.” 
Tom  Cunningham,  Times-Union  sports  ed¬ 
itor,  obtained  financial  sponsorship  from 
Schaefer  Brewing  Co.,  which  promised  to 
guarantee  the  baseball  teams  sufficient 
money  if  the  game  did  not  attract  suffici¬ 
ent  fans. 

Daily  coupons  in  the  Times-Union 
sports  section  enabled  readers  to  purchase 
tickets  at  a  reduced  price.  Days  before  the 
game,  it  was  evident  the  event  would  be  a 
huge  success.  More  than  4,500  tickets 
were  sold  in  advance. 

Reading,  Pa.,  defeated  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
4-3,  but  the  score  was  inconsequential  to 
most  of  the  crowd,  filling  every  available 
space  in  city-owned  Bleecker  Stadium. 

The  big  moment  came  before  the  game, 
when  Mayor  Erastus  Corning,  flanked  by 
a  U.S.  Congressman  and  several  local 
legislators  came  to  the  people  asking,  “Do 
you  really  want  professional  baseball?” 
Thousands  screamed  “Yes,  we  do!” 

Ed  Lewi,  Times-Union  promotion  direc¬ 
tor,  sponsored  a  baseball  contest  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  game.  He  printed  cou¬ 
pons  in  the  paper,  and  also  distributed 
them  at  the  game.  Small  fry  filled  out 
their  names  and  mailed  them  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  Thirty  baseball  gloves,  bats  and 
balls  were  awarded  to  lucky  winners. 

*  if 

OUTERCITY — The  largest  population 
center  in  Ohio  is  now  “Outercity,”  the 
surburbs  surrounding  the  city  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  according  to  a  survey  made  by  the 
Marschalk  Company,  a  Cleveland-based 
advertising  agency,  for  Sun  Newspapers,  a 
chain  of  community  newspapers  published 
by  ComCorp,  a  Cleveland-based  communi¬ 
cations  company. 

The  study  of  almost  500  suburban 
households  visited  by  Marschalk  inter¬ 
viewers  examined  attitudes  and  buying 
habits.  The  study  shows  that  the  area 
constitutes  over  a  million  population,  and 
covers  more  square  miles  than  Cleveland 
itself.  The  study  reveals  demographics, 
buying  habits,  behavior,  and  reading  hab¬ 
its  of  the  residents  of  the  ai’ea.  Copies  of 
the  study  are  available  from  ComCorp, 
1224  Huron  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*  «  * 

ECOLOGY — “You  may  be  reading  a 
used  newspaper”  is  the  big  headline  on  a 
full-page  in-paper  ad  published  in  the 
Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette.  Text  tells 
readers  that  “the  news  stories  aren’t  old, 
but  the  paper  itself  might  be  part  of  the 
5,000  tons  of  recycled  newsprint  used  each 
year  by  the  Phoenix  newspapers.  The  ad 
also  tells  that  “for  each  ton  of  recycled 
newsprint  we  use,  17  trees  are  saved.” 


Chautauqua  paper 
edited  with  eyes 
on  ^74  centennial 

The  Chautnuqnan  Daily  has  just 
finished  its  96th  year,  but  its  year  is  a 
scant  eight  and  one-half  weeks  or  51  is¬ 
sues,  to  be  exact. 

The  paper  services  Chautauqua  Institu¬ 
tion  as  its  program  promoter,  but  it  also 
gives  community  news  and  interprets  the 
culture  that  is  developed  there  each  sum¬ 
mer.  As  Chautauqua  prepares  for  its  1974 
centennial  observance,  past  files  of  the 
Daily  are  supplying  authentic  historical 
material.  Present  management  prints  with 
one  eye  on  the  future  historian  and  tries 
to  give  accuracy  to  today’s  record. 

Written  “in  the  woods”  of  the  south¬ 
western  New  York  state  resort,  the  Daily 
is  composed  in  Westfield  at  the  Westfield 
Republican  plant  10  miles  from  Chautau¬ 
qua  and  then  is  printed  by  offset  another 
35  miles  beyond.  A  morning  paper  for 
most  of  its  life,  its  present  circulation 
ranges  between  2,000  and  4,000  depending 
on  whether  a  film  lecture  or  A1  Hirt  is 
scheduled  for  the  Amphitheater.  Biggest 
run  of  12,000  in  1967  not  only  sold  sub¬ 
stantially  to  two  Mormon  Choir  concert 
audiences,  but  also  supplied  the  publicity 
department  with  extra  copies  of  a  splashy 
issue.  The  Amphitheater  seats  5,600  loose; 
7,000,  jam-tight. 

Four  special  events 

This  year  four  16-pagers,  tabloid  size, 
emphasized  four  events:  Performance  by 
the  Chautauqua  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
soloists  of  Verdi’s  “Requiem;”  installation 
of  Chautauqua’s  13th  president,  Dr.  Oscar 
E.  Remick;  Dollar  Days  in  nearby 
Jamestown;  and  the  final  issue  that  was 
full  of  features. 

Other  issues  were  12-pagers,  except  for 
one  eight-page  issue  on  July  4  when  nei¬ 
ther  writers  nor  printers  wanted  to  work 
a  full  day. 

All  of  the  news  has  to  be  written  at 
Chautauqua  by  its  staff  of  six  regulars 
with  one  part-time  sports  writer  and 
three  apprentices.  Five  master’s  degrees 
are  noted  among  staff  writers.  Lucian 
Warren,  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  is  a  former 
editor.  Ida  M.  Tarbell  is  perhaps  the  most 
illustrious  name  to  have  been  associated 
w’ith  it.  Color  (Chautauqua  Lake  blue) 
was  used  for  the  first  time  this  summer  in 
the  souvenir  issue  which  accompanied  Dr. 
Remick’s  induction. 

Chautauquan  Daily  beats  include: 
Chautauqua  Symphony  Orchestra;  Cleve¬ 
land  Play  House  Summer  Theatre;  the 
Chautauqua  Opera  Association;  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  School  of  Music;  the  Chautauqua 
platform  w'here  all  sides  of  public  ques¬ 
tions  are  presented  by  outstanding  speak¬ 
ers  (for  the  most  part)  ;  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  said  to  be 
the  first  book  club  in  the  United  States; 
Summer  School  courses  that  vary  from 
fund  raising  to  a  Writers’  Workshop, 
from  creative  problem  solving  to  lip  read¬ 
ing;  a  department  of  religion  that  func¬ 
tions  in  a  lively,  ecumenical  lecture 
format;  children  and  youth;  women’s 
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clubs,  garden  clubs,  social  activities; 
sports  which  include  golf,  tennis,  fishing, 
boating,  sailboat  racing,  bowling  on  the 
green,  shuffleboard  and  sometimes  frisbee. 

There  is  so  much  to  write  about  at 
Chautauqua  that  time  and  space  are  the 
main  limitations,  along  with  money,  of 
course.  The  Daily  went  to  12  cents  this 
year  and  also  raised  advertising  rates  be¬ 
fore  the  freeze. 

Originally  a  four-pager 

Originally  a  four-page  folio  called  the 
Chautauqua  Assembly  Daily  Herald,  it 
contained  stenographic  reports  of  lectures 
and  programs  as  well  as  items  of  local 
and  community  interest  at  a  time  when 
Chautauqua  was  expanding  rapidly  be¬ 
yond  a  two-week  study  program  for  Sun¬ 
day  School  teachers.  It  was  printed  in 
Mayville,  three  miles  away  and  brought 
by  cracky  wagon  before  daylight  to  the 
Grounds,  as  Chautauqua’s  fenced-in  land 
is  still  called. 

In  its  third  year,  1878,  monthly  issues 
were  also  published  throughout  the  year 
by  its  founder-editor,  Dr.  Theodore  L. 
Flood,  Meadville,  Pa.  By  1880  Dr.  Flood 
replaced  the  monthly  Herald  with  a  liter¬ 
ary  magazine,  the  Chautauquan.  A  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Weekly  fiourished  for  awhile,  too, 
keeping  summer  Chautauquans  abreast  of 
what  was  going  on  with  regard  to  next 
season’s  program  and  weddings,  basket¬ 
ball  games  and  snowfalls  at  the  “cam¬ 
pus.” 

Last  year,  the  Daily’s  present  Editor, 
Alfreda  L.  Irwin,  authored  a  fact-and- 
picture  paperback,  “Three  Taps  of  the 
Gavel,”  the  latest  story  of  Chautauqua.  Its 
history,  program  and  spirit,  its  contribu¬ 
tions  to  educational,  cultural  and  sociolog¬ 
ical  developments  within  the  United 
States  are  explained  from  a  sympathetic, 
“inside”  angle. 

• 

Summer  class  fills 
jobs  on  newspapers 

An  experimental  eight-week  course  to 
provide  trained  personnel  for  Minnesota 
community  newspapers  has  placed  20  men 
and  women  on  weekly  and  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  since  its  inception  in  1969. 

According  to  officials  of  the  Minnesota 
Newspaper  Association  and  of  the  Anoka 
Technical  Education  Center,  the  “News¬ 
paper  Skills  Course”  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  will  become  a  regular  part  of 
journalism  education  in  Minnesota.  A 
fourth  class  is  planned  in  1972. 

MNA  manager  Robert  Shaw  conceived 
the  plan  and  a  St.  Cloud  State  College 
instructor,  Dave  Vorland,  conducted  the 
summer  course  for  the  untrained  person 
who  already  has  a  newspaper  job  and  who 
wants  to  “upgrade”  himself  and  for  the 
person  with  good  aptitude  and  educational 
background  who  wants  to  work  for  a  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  but  who  lacks  the  prac¬ 
tical  skills  needed  to  do  so. 

The  course  was  originated,  Vorland 
said,  to  provide  the  employes  not  being 
pi’epared  by  college  journalism  programs 
in  the  state.  Few  college  graduates  enter 
community  newspaper  journalism  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  he  said. 
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Daily  gets  squared  away  in  offset  plant 


How  does  a  55,000-circulation 
p.m.  daily,  employing  250  per¬ 
sons,  change  from  hot  to  cold 
composition  and  from  letter- 
press  to  offset? 

“Very  carefully,”  says  Edwin 
M.  (Ted)  Baker,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard. 

The  Register-Guard  is  mid¬ 
way  in  a  switch  to  offset, 
though  the  R-G’s  management 
is  still  evaluating  the  economics 
involved  in  shutting  down  a  six- 
unit  Hoe  Color  Convertible 
which  was  purchased  in  the 
early  1950s. 

Today’s  “split  personality”  of 
the  paper  is  evident  in  its 
equipment  list.  In  addition  to 
five  tape-operated  Elektrons, 
purchased  five  years  ago,  the 
newspaper  has  several  Model 
30’s  and  Model  31’s.  In  a  small¬ 
er,  climate-controlled  composing 
room  directly  below  the  hot 
metal  room,  however,  are  a 
Fototronic  1200,  a  Fototronic 
TxT,  a  Bruning  1500  (roll-fed 
electrostatic  proofer) ,  Kodak 
processors,  and  a  Kenro  vertical 
241  camera.  Nearby  in  the  en¬ 
graving  department  are  a  fully 
equipped  Chemco  Spartan  II 
roll-fed  camera  with  Carlson 
Gammamatic  exposure  control, 
high-speed  film  transport,  Log- 
E  automatic  film  processor,  and 
a  Master  DM-48  etcher. 

Printing  on  the  Hoe  press, 
the  Register-Guard  operates  a 
complete  stereo  room.  The  news¬ 
room  has  c  Harris  1100  editing 
and  proofing  terminal. 

Publisher  Alton  F.  Baker  Jr., 
cites  forecasts  predicting  the 
circulation  of  the  R-G  will  rise 
to  203,000  by  the  year  2000. 

Training  committee 

A  training  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  both 
the  union  and  management,  se¬ 
lects  those  who  are  deserving  of 
adv'anced  training  (beyond  that 
which  the  newspaper  can  pro¬ 
vide)  in  new  technologies  in 
both  offset  and  letterpress  dis¬ 
ciplines. 


IN  A  FISH  BOWL — that's  the  effect  this  fish-eye  camera  shot  gives  of  the  newsroom  at  the 
Eugene  Register-Guard.  A  Harris-1100  editing  and  proofing  terminal  is  seen  in  the  foreground. 


Ray  Cunningham  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  local  typographical 
union  when  the  training  com¬ 
mittee  was  established.  He  was 
frank  about  those  days  in  1967. 
“We  felt  that  management  was 
going  to  bring  in  new  equip¬ 
ment  that  would  make  old  ma¬ 
chines — and  their  operators — 
obsolete.  After  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  committee,  which 
was  partly  a  sparring  match, 
we  got  confidence  that  the 
rumors  we  had  heard  were  just 
not  true.  Soon  the  men  began 
screaming  their  heads  off  for 
training,  and  although  it  took 
longer  to  convince  some  of  the 
older  men,  we  soon  realized  we 
all — union  and  management — 
had  a  large  stake  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  training  for  the  new 
cold-tjT)e  methods. 

Edwin  Baker  conunented  on 
the  training  committee  and  its 
concept,  which  he  felt  was  the 
brainchild  of  personnel  director 
Don  Low.  “Don  and  I  had  long 
talks  about  training  ’way  back 
when  computerized  composition 


was  on  the  horizon.” 

And  then  Ted  Baker  said 
what  may  be  considered  the  key 
to  harmony  in  Eugene.  “Re¬ 
training  people  is  always  the 
most  expensive  option — but  it  is 
always  the  most  human.” 

Jim  Dougher,  production 
manager  for  the  Register- 
Guard,  typifies  the  latter-day 
breed  of  managers  who  know 
their  equipment  and  their  men. 

On  the  fully-equipped  Chemco 
Spartan  II  he  said:  “We  bought 
every  bell  and  whistle  we  could 
buy — ^and  .it’s  worth  it,  because 
the  men  like  it  that  way.  They 
know  any  error  now  is  likely  to 
be  human  error.  They  knew  they 
were  up  to  the  challenge.” 

On  the  Intertype  Fototronic 
1200  and  the  Fototronic  TxT: 
“We  were  a  shop  that  used  no 
Intertype  hot  metal  typesetters, 
but  we  bought  the  Intertype 
cold  type  machines  because  we 
wanted  quality  type  and  versa¬ 
tility.  If  we  change  to  offset,  I 
think  these  two  machines  will 
run  our  total  operation.” 


Ray  DiPiazza  heads 
promotion,  research 

Ray  DiPiazza  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  promotion  manager  and 
research  manager  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram.  For  the  last 
five  years  he  has  held  the  title 
of  research  manager  for  these 
newspapers  in  the  Ridder 
group. 

Completing  the  re-organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  departments,  publisher 
Daniel  H.  Ridder  announced 
that  Miss  Kathy  Berry  has  been 
appointed  public  service  co-or¬ 
dinator,  responsible  for  com¬ 
munity  service  events  such  as 
“IN”  Session  for  teens,  the  Bil¬ 
lie  Jean  King  Tennis  Tourna¬ 
ment  and  the  Starlight  Sere¬ 
nades. 

The  former  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Tom  Niekarz,  has  a  new 
role  as  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  U-B  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate  in  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
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MODERN  COMPOSING  ROOM  at  the  Eugene  Register-Guard  is  a  far  cry  from  the  old  days 
when  there  were  lines  of  hot  metal  machines.  Now  the  "boxes"  perform  a  variety  of  functions 
in  climate-controlled  atmosphere. 

Paper  uses  computer  potential 
with  added  business  functions 


The  Elgin  (Ill.)  Daily  Courier-News, 
Copley  newspaper,  has  begun  to  utilize 
its  computer  to  full  potential  by  switching 
its  business  systems  to  computer  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  business  systems  are  being  imple¬ 
mented  on  the  computer  in  a  time  sharing 
environment  with  the  production  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  newspaper. 

Until  the  Courier-News  began  to  make 
the  conversion,  its  PDP8/1  computer  had 
handled  only  production  typesetting  since 
July  1970  when  it  was  installed.  The  com¬ 
puter  is  being  programmed  to  handle  ac¬ 
counts  payable,  and  will  soon  be  used  for 
circulation  and  advertising  billing  and 
payroll. 

The  40,000  circulation  daily  is  the  first 
company  working  with  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  maker  of  the  PDP-8,  to  use  com¬ 
puter  equipment  for  accounts  payable. 

Assistant  production  manager  Jack 
O’Rourke,  who  is  serving  as  on-sight  coor¬ 
dinator,  said  the  new  operation  will  be 
faster,  more  economical,  more  efficient, 
and  will  generate  management  informa¬ 
tion  data  in  detail  for  in-plant  use.  The 
Courier-News  and  Digital  Equipment 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  computer 
services  department  of  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  in  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  to  install  the 


system. 

The  computer  system  features  8K  of 
memory,  four  tape  transports,  and  an  An- 
alex  300-line  per  minute  line  printer.  The 
input  to  the  system  is  eight  level  perfor¬ 
ated  tape.  Storage  of  the  information  is 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  magnetic  tape 
which  also  drives  the  line  printer. 

The  accounts  payable  program  was  in¬ 
stituted  during  August.  The  system  provi¬ 
des  reports  on  such  things  as  cash  re¬ 
quirements  cash  distribution,  complete 
vendor  listings  with  quarterly  and  year- 
to-date  account  totals,  as  well  as  printing 
accounts  payable  checks. 

The  circulation  program  tests  begin  in 
September.  When  implemented  it  will 
generate  daily  draw  sheets,  truck  loading 
reports,  bundle  labels  and  carrier-agent 
billing  as  well  as  data  for  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations. 

Testing  of  the  advertising  billing  com¬ 
puter  program  is  scheduled  for  October 
with  the  system  completely  operational  by 
te  end  of  the  year.  Business  manager  A1 
Bertrand  said  all  the  newspaper’s  adver¬ 
tising  customers  will  receive  a  more  com¬ 
plete  invoice  because  of  the  improved  ac¬ 
counting  system.  Monthly  invoices  will  in¬ 
clude  the  advertisers’  up-to-date  linage. 

The  Daily  Courier-News  operates  the 


Gannett  Go.  will 
stay  in  Rochester 

Paul  Miller,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer,  told  a 
“family”  group  last  week  the 
Gannett  Company  Inc.  has  no 
intention  of  moving  its  cor¬ 
porate  headquarters  out  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.Y.  He  squelched  a 
rumor  that  the  company  of¬ 
ficers  were  considering  Hono¬ 
lulu  as  its  base. 

Operating  executives  of  Gan¬ 
nett  subsidiaries  in  12  states  at¬ 
tended  the  conference  in  Ro¬ 
chester.  Miller  said  the  cor¬ 
porate  offices  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
Building  will  be  expanded  in 
terms  of  both  personnel  and 
facilities. 

“Like  the  company’s  earn¬ 
ings,”  Miller  said,  “the  staff 
and  the  facilities  have  about 
tripled  over  the  last  several 
years,  and  the  year  1971  is  by 
far  Gannett’s  greatest  ever.” 

The  number  of  papers  in  the 
Gannett  group,  he  noted,  will 
reach  51  with  the  completion 
of  the  proposed  merger  with 
six  newspapers  of  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  Co. 

One  reason  for  staying  in 
Rochester,  Miller  explained,  is 
that  Gannett  doesn’t  require  a 
“central  location”  because  it 
makes  a  business  of  not  run¬ 
ning  its  affiliated  newspapers — 

Daily  Journal  and  Sunday  Journal,  at 
Wheaton,  Ill.,  eight  weekly  newspapers, 
circulated  in  western  Cook  and  northern 
DuPage  counties  and  a  weekly  shopper, 
the  Courier-News  Advertiser.  'The 
Wheaton  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  and 
the  eight  weekly  newspapers  were  ac¬ 
quired  this  year. 

• 

Scheinkopf  wins  prize 
for  thesis  on  parents 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin-Madison  journalism 
student  has  won  first  prize  for  the  best 
paper  presented  to  the  committee  on  theo¬ 
ry  and  methodology  division  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  for  Education  in  Journalism. 

Kenneth  G.  Scheinkopf,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
a  second-year  Ph.D.  student  in  the  UW 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation,  is  the  1971  winner.  His  paper  con¬ 
cerned  the  effect  of  the  way  parents  com¬ 
municate  with  their  children  on  their 
later  political  activeness.  It  was  based  on 
data  collected  by  Profs.  Jack  M.  McLeod 
and  Steven  H.  Chaffee  of  the  school's 
Mass  Communication  Research  Center. 

Scheinkopf,  a  teaching  assistant  in  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  Madison  campus  last 
year,  will  teach  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  while  completing  his  doctoral 
dissertation. 
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Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Addrassoqraph  MulKgraph  . 

vt 

9/15 

37 

tarliay  Photo  . 

.  l3'/t 

12% 

Boiie  Cascade  . 

.  28% 

2t% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstq . 

.  47 

45'/, 

Cowles  Communications  _ 

.  11% 

11% 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

.  33'/, 

32% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

.  44'/, 

44% 

Dayco  Corp . 

.  19 

18% 

Digital  Equipment  . 

.  80 

79'/, 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

.  85V4 

83% 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  2t'/, 

2t'/, 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

.  41'/, 

391/4 

Foote.  Cone,  Belding  . 

.  11 

II 

Gannett  Co . 

.  58 

58'/, 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

.  St 

54 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  .... 

.  44% 

441/4 

Harris  Intertype  . 

.  to 

t0'/4 

Inmont  . 

.  IS 

14'/, 

International  Paper  . 

.  35'/, 

34'/, 

Interpublic  Group  . 

.  2t 

2t% 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

.  SC/, 

29'/, 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

.  t7% 

70% 

North  American  Rockwell  . . 

.  29 

29% 

Reoublic  Corp . 

.  5'/, 

5'/4 

Richardson  Co . 

.  14% 

13% 

RIdder  Publications  . 

.  2tV4 

— 

Singer  . 

.  70% 

i7% 

J.  W  Thompson  . 

.  43'/, 

43'/4 

Time  Inc . 

.  53 

55 

Times  Mirror  . 

.  48'/, 

473/4 

Wells.  Rich,  Greene  . 

.  2IV4 

21'/, 

White  Consolidated  . 

.  283/4 

27% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Domtar  . 

.  12 

121/, 

Ehrenre'ch  Photo  . 

.  13% 

141/4 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

.  19 

18% 

Media  General  . 

.  30'/, 

33'/, 

Miloo  Electronics  . 

.  143/, 

141/, 

Mlllmaster  Onyx  . 

.  I3'/4 

12% 

New  York  Times  . 

.  23 

23'/, 

Pkl  Co . 

.  7% 

t% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

.  18% 

181/4 

Wood  Industries  . 

.  18% 

18 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Am«rleen  Financial  Corp.  . . 

.  2t'A 

2A'/, 

Booth  Newsoeoers  . 

.  25% 

25% 

Ronton  H«»-afd-Trdveler  . 

.  24 

21 

CIn'-'nnati  Enquirer  . 

.  393/, 

38 

ComCorp . 

.  5'/, 

5'/, 

Comoiioraohlc  Corp . 

.  12 

11% 

Comouscan  . 

.  I0«/, 

m. 

Datascan  . 

.  r/, 

T'/4 

Dow  Jones  . 

.  411/4 

43 

Downe  Comm  . 

.  Vf, 

t% 

Doyle  Dane,  Bernbach  . 

.  nu 

21% 

Grey  Advertising  . 

.  it% 

it% 

Hur1#tron  . 

4 

3% 

MuH*media  Inc . 

.  3?3/, 

32% 

Oollvy,  Mather  . 

.  35% 

35'/, 

Photon  . 

8 

8% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

.  It 

It'/, 

Washington  Post  . 

.  2t'/, 

25'/, 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abifib?  . 

..  t% 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

..  20 

19'/, 

Great  Lakes  Paoer  . 

.  .  lt'/4 

lt% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  . 

..  24% 

24% 

Southam  Press  . 

..  tl 

t2 

Thomson  Newsoapers  . 

..  2t% 

2t% 

Toronto  Star  Ltd . 

..  25 

24'/, 

Jackson  will  work 
with  group’s  editors 

Thomas  P.  Dolan,  president 
of  Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers  in  the  Gannett  Group 
this  week  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Warren  G.  Jack- 
son  as  special  consultant  to  the 
editors  on  minority  affairs. 

Jackson,  a  native  of  West¬ 
chester  Countv,  is  president  of 
Circulation  Experti  Ltd.,  a 
firm  enprapred  in  surveys  and 
studies  for  newspapers,  and 
also  president  of  Kenwood 
Foods  Corp.,  which  operates  a 
supermarket  in  the  black  com¬ 
munity. 


Harte-Hanks  gets 
Ypsilanti  Press 
from  Panax 

In  two  separate  transactions 
Panax  Corporation  of  East 
Lansing,  Mich,  announced  that 
agreement  has  been  reached  in 
principle  to  purchase  the  Wy¬ 
andotte  (Mich.)  News-Herald 
and  to  sell  the  Ypsilanti 
(Mich.)  Press. 

In  a  joint  statement,  John  P. 
McGolT,  Panax  president,  and 
William  Kreger,  president  of  the 
Wyandotte  News  Company,  an¬ 
nounced  the  proposed  purchase 
by  Panax  of  the  News-Herald. 
The  transaction  is  subject  to 
approval  of  the  respective  cor¬ 
porations.  The  News-Herald  is 
a  weekly  newspaper  principally 
serving  Wyandotte,  a  suburban 
Detroit  community. 

McGoff  said  the  Ypsilanti 
Press  is  being  sold  to  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Texas.  Panax  purchased  the  pa¬ 
per  from  Booth  Newspapers 
July  1,  1968. 

McGoff  said  the  Ypsilanti 
sale  would  result  in  improve¬ 
ment  of  Panax  Corp.’s  working 
capital  position,  a  lower  debt- 
equitv  ratio,  and  a  reduction  of 
lone-term  debt. 

Harte-Hanks  recentlv  ex¬ 
panded  outside  of  Texas  when 
it  purchased  the  Hamilton 
(Ohio)  Journal-News  and  the 
Framinqham  (Mass.)  News, 
both  daily  newsnapers. 

Panax  publishes  six  daily 
newspapers,  all  in  Michigan, 
and  the  Melius  group  of  seven 
weekly  newspapers  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  group  of  two  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  Detroit  area. 

• 

Ryder  heads  NYSPA 

Stephen  W.  Ryder,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Ottaway  Newspapers 
Inc.,  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  this  week  at  the 
.’SOth  anniversary  meeting  in 
Rochester.  He  succeeds  Ray¬ 
mond  C.  Kennedv,  Hudson  Req- 
ister-Star,  Other  officers  are: 
Vicepresident — Georsre  B.  Wa¬ 
ters,  Rome  Sentinel;  secretary- 
treasurer  —  Thomas  B.  Dolan, 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

On  the  business  desk 

Stephen  H.  Miller,  AP  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Cleveland,  has 
been  named  supervising  editor 
in  the  business  news  depart¬ 
ment  at  New  York.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  Cleveland  by  Christo¬ 
pher  Roberts,  transferred  from 
Des  Moines. 


oii’line 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 


LOOKS  LIKE  A  SHIFT  IN  PLANS  for  the  Son  Diego 
Union  and  Tribune.  The  Copley  newspapers  will  go  offset 
after  all  in  a  multi-million  dollar  plant  now  under  develop¬ 
ment.  Just  three  months  ago  James  Copley,  board  chairman 
of  Copley  Press,  told  a  session  at  the  ANPA/RI  Production 
Management  Conference  in  Cincinnati  that  the  new  plant 
would  be  committed  to  letterpress,  using  Letterflex  plates. 
Gary  Goss,  the  paper’s  assistant  general  manager,  wouldn’t 
say  much  to  on-line  about  the  change  in  plans,  but  said  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  suitability  of  the  Letterflex  system. 
Ray  Jackson,  promotion  director,  said  earlier  that  the  papers 
hadn’t  been  able  “to  get  up  to  the  quality  level’’  needed  to 
stick  with  letterpress.  The  161,000  circulation  Union  and  120,- 
000  circulation  Tribune  had  been  expected  to  install  Goss 
Mark  V  letterpress  units  in  the  new  Mission  Valley  plant 
located  five  or  six  miles  from  the  present  downtown  San 
Diego  location.  Several  other  Copley  papers  have  been  offset 
for  some  time,  including  the  94,000  circulation  Sacramento 
Union  and  the  62,000  circulation  South  Bay  Breeze. 

*  *  * 

VARITYPER  HAS  DREAMED  UP  a  new,  and  interesting, 
way  to  sell  its  products.  A  road-side  stand?  No.  A  nationwide 
series  of  “seminars”  designed  to  “acquaint”  (sell)  those  at¬ 
tending  on  Varityper’s  photot3rpesetting  and  keyboard  lines 
which  they’re  calling  “Varityper’s  New  World  of  Photo¬ 
typesetting.”  The  trade  press  got  a  buttering  up  on  the  new 
project  at  a  recent  press  conference  at  Varityper’s  spaciousi 
and  contemporary  office/plant  (replete  with  pond  and  swans) 
in  East  Hanover,  N.J.  TVo  things  were  apparent  from  the 
briefing:  (a)  Whoever  made  the  coffee  is  good  at  it;  and  (b) 
that  Varityper  is  selling  potential  customers  on  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  its  servicing  and  public  relations  departments. 
The  live  bodies  at  the  meeting  heard  that  the  company  has 
trained  300  servicemen  and  100  customer  relations  people  to 
staff  114  locations  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  seminars 
will  be  held  at  seven  major  cities;  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Dallas,  Atlanta,  Boston  and  Washington,  in  that 
order  from  the  end  of  October  through  the  first  part  of  De¬ 
cember.  It  will  be  a  good  chance  to  get  the  low-down  on  Vari¬ 
typer  equipment  outside  of  the  impersonal  trade  show  en¬ 
vironment.  All  the  equipment  will  be  there  and  humming 
away.  Local  Varityper  sales  managers  in  the  cities  listed  or 
Andy  Sackerman  in  the  East  Hanover  offices,  have  all  the  in¬ 
formation,  including  exact  dates,  times  and  places. 

•  *  • 

A  MAGNIFYING  GLASS  MIGHT  BE  A  NECESSARY  IN¬ 
CLUSION  with  each  subscription  sold  by  the  Rome  (Ga.) 
News-Tribune  if  B.  H.  Mooney  Jr.,  president,  keeps  shrinking 
his  page  widths  the  way  he  has  to  date.  So  far  he  has  man- 
ajred  to  reduce  the  needed  web  width  from  32  inches  down  to 
28  without  sacrificing  page  content.  He’s  done  this  by  use  of 
a  process  camera  lens  manufactured  by  CK  Optical  Co.,  Inc., 
Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  The  lens,  the  SQU-7  Width-Reduction- 
Lens  was  first  installed  on  Mooney’s  camera  in  1969  and  sub¬ 
sequent  page  reduction  made  possible  use  of  a  30  inch  web, 
down  from  32  inches.  Then  Mooney  tightened  margins  and 
gutters  and  knocked  off  another  inch.  Newsprint  price  hikes 
last  year  spurred  camera  foreman,  Bruce  Clement  to  seek 
further  reduction  with  the  lens — achieved  with  a  slight 
change  in  page  makeup — so  web  width  is  down  to  a  money 
saving  28  inches.  Savings  reportedly  were  also  realized  by* 
use  of  narrower  film  and  savings  are  also  expected  when 
narrower  plates  are  utilized. 

•  •  • 

YOU  CAN’T  TELL  THE  SALESMEN  FROM  THE  NEWS¬ 
PAPERMEN,  sometimes.  Some  eouipment  shows  and  con¬ 
ferences  have  taken  on  the  air  of  sales  presentations  for 
manufacturer's — without  them  taking  part.  At  the  session  of 
the  ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference  on  elec¬ 
tronic  innovations  in  June  you  would  have  thought  Harris- 
Intertvpe  had  bought  prime  time  for  its  1100  video  display 
terminal.  The  Hendrix  VDT  people  would  also  have  felt  out 
in  the  cold  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  this  week  at  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology — despite  the  fact  that  a  movie  on  the  AP’s  use  of 
VDT’s  (an  old  film  with  old  models)  was  shown. 
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Young  publisher 
shoots  would-be 
kidnaper  in  home 

William  R.  Lynett,  24,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times,  said  he  was  “scared,  but 
lucky”  to  grab  a  shotgun  from 
a  would-be  kidnaper  and  critic¬ 
ally  wound  the  man. 

Although  his  hands  were 
chained  behind  him,  Lynett  said 
he  managed  to  grab  the  shot¬ 
gun  after  the  intruder,  iden¬ 
tified  by  police  as  Patrick  Lar¬ 
kin,  25,  had  laid  the  weapon 
on  the  floor. 

Larkin  forced  his  way  Sep¬ 
tember  8  into  the  home  of  Dr. 
Henry  J.  Kehrli,  Lynett’s  fa¬ 
ther-in-law,  armed  with  a  shot¬ 
gun,  police  said. 

Lynett  said  when  Larkin  put 
down  the  weapon  and  turned 
his  attentions  to  Dr.  Kehrli  he 
managed  to  fall  on  his  side  and 
pull  the  trigger  of  the  shotgun. 

Lynett  said  the  blast  caught 
Larkin,  a  Vietnam  War  veteran 
and  the  son  of  a  physician  who 
died  three  years  ago,  “right  in 
the  body.” 

Police  find  ransom  note 

Police  told  Lynett  they  found 
a  ransom  note  in  a  briefcase 
Larkin  was  carrying  demand¬ 
ing  $250,000  from  the  newspa¬ 
per  executive’s  mother. 

Police  said  when  Larkin  en¬ 
tered  the  home  he  had  a  blood¬ 
stained  note  taped  to  his  chest 
which  read,  “Some  people  have 
so  much  and  other  people  have 
so  little.” 

“He  told  me  he  wanted  some 
of  the  money  my  father  left,” 
Lynett  said.  “Three  times  he 
pointed  the  gun  at  my  face  and 
told  me  he  would  blow  my  head 
off  if  I  tried  anything.” 

• 

L.  A.  Times  Syndicate 
fills  executive  posts 

Ed  Grade  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate,  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times/Wash¬ 
ington  Post  News  Sei-vice  and 
elected  president  of  General 
Features  Corporation.  He  has 
been  assistant  manager  and 
chief  editor  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Garry  Short  continues  as 
sales  manager  with  the  three  or¬ 
ganizations.  Pat  McHugh  has 
been  appointed  chief  editor  of 
the  two  syndicates. 

William  Thomas,  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  of  General 
Features. 


Ray  Meagher  named 
editor  of  Panax  paper 

Panax  Corporation,  Michigan 
newspaper  publishers,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Raymond  V.  Meagher  as  editor 
of  the  Alma  (Mich.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord-Leader,  He  has  been  a  re-  i 
porter  on  the  staff  of  the  I 
Ypsilanti  Press,  which  Panax 
is  selling  to  Harte-Hanks  j 
Newspapers.  Meagher  is  a  na-  | 
tive  of  Flint. 


Fatal  accident 

Francis  (Dick)  O’Connor,  a 
copy  editor  with  the  Detroit 
News  since  196-3,  died  Septem¬ 
ber  4  after  suffering  head  in¬ 
juries  in  a  tree-removal  acci¬ 
dent  at  his  home.  He  was  39, 
and  the  father  of  10  children. 
O’Connor  joined  the  News  in 
March,  1963  after  serving  as  as¬ 
sistant  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Pontiac  Press. 

• 

Deaths 

Luman  H.  Long,  64,  editor 
of  the  World  Almanac  and  Book 
of  Facts  since  1965;  previously 
city  editor  of  the  Gloversville 
(N.Y.)  Herald;  reporter  for 

the  New  York  Sun  and  political 
writer  for  the  Neiv  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun;  Sep- 
temi)er  12. 

*  «  * 

Jamks  W.  Collins,  81,  city 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  for  33  years  before  he 
retired  in  1962;  recently.  ^ 

t  *  * 

Richard  Torkelson,  49,  news 
editor  of  the  Santa  Rosa 

(Calif.)  Press-Democrat;  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  in  a  highway  acci¬ 
dent. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Will  R.  Muller,  64,  editorial 
page  columnist  in  the  Detroit 
News;  previously  its  political 
writer;  AP  staffer  in  Lansing 
and  Washington;  September  3. 

*  >•<  * 


Sylvester  J.  Capalbo,  60, 
former  publisher  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  Rhode  Island; 
print  shop  foreman  for  the 
Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot  at 
Costa  Mesa,  Calif.;  September 
7. 


Richard  L.  Henschel,  53, 
editor  of  Pioneer  magazine;  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Press  and  Photo  Bureau ;  re¬ 
porter  for  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  newspapers;  writer  for 
the  U.S.  Information  Service; 
September  5. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kans.  67654. 


DAILY.  WEEKLY  PUBLISHERS 
WISHING  TO  SLOW  DOWN— 
but  not  wishinff  to  seM  outripht — we 
offer  a  junior  partnership  program. 
Men  are  researched  :  resumes  provided, 
photos,  some  have  input  money,  others 
do  not.  Puldisher  can  ease  out  over 
state<l  period  while  retaininpr  corporate 
shelter  benefits,  hetlffe  inflation,  retain 
prestijre.  work  perpetuated.  For  details 
(no  obligation)  write:  Robert  N.  Bo- 
litho,  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice.  Emporia,  Kans.  66801. 

^^NEWSPAPER^ROKE^ 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-80B3  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33615.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  currently  listing 
over  100  Itonnfide  buyers  looking  for 
your  daily  or  top  weekly.  Ridge  Rd., 
Hardwick.  Mass. — 01037.  (413)  477- 

6009. 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SEULERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  86201 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  (jal.  92806 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  TTiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868. 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


MET,  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Ekiclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COUNTY-SEAT  exclusive  weekly : 
Mountain  State;  $30.000 ;  only  $7,500 
down.  Offset.  Ranching  and  tourist 
economy.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  CaliL 


NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  est.ablished 
1904;  circulation  in  excess  of  l.SOO. 
Aggressive  management  could  double 
income  in  1  year.  John  W.  Poe  Real 
Estate,  4769  Skyline  Road  So.,  Salem, 
Oreg. — 97302. 


N.J.  OFFSET  WEEKLY;  fast-growing 
suburban  area.  Gross:  $100,000,  po¬ 
tential  more  than  twice  that.  Box  1171, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Percy  D.  (Pete)  Eldred,  67, 
retired  AP  writer  and  editor; 
press  officer  for  Gen.  George 
Patton  and  Admiral  Chester  W. 
Nimitz  during  World  War  II; 
September  3. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Frank  H.  Otwell,  58,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for 
the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Taxation  and  Finance;  for¬ 
mer  Cleveland  newspaperman 
and  executive  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  advertising  agencies; 
September  1. 

4>  *  * 

Darrell  L,  Mansell,  65,  re¬ 
tired  (1968)  associate  editor  of 
the  Canton  (O.)  Repository; 
editorial  page  editor  of  Brush 
Moore  Newspapers;  September 
7. 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 

COMPOSING  ROOM 


TEXAS  SEMI-WEEKLY,  earnini? 
S2S,000-a-year:  $25,000  clown.  OfTset. 

County-seat.  Nice  city.  Rural  area 
which  appears  ready  for  ftrowth.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
.\naheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd..  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345. 


SO.  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Has  grossed  $90,000;  needs  ad-oriented 
publisher;  LP.  $60,000 — $18,000  down. 
Mild  winter  climate.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr,,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif. — 92806. 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers.  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 

Printing  Facilities.  Write; 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 

325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton.  III.  60187. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
$100,000  gross  and  price;  $25,000  down. 
Buyer  should  have  substantial  funds 
for  continued  rapid  growth.  High  in¬ 
come  community;  best  climate.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 


NEBRASKA  WEEKLY— $127,000 
gross;  $130M  price  with  $3‘*M  cash 
down,  includes  building.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. — 
67654. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 
"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order  I 


A-weeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . .  $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Remittance  should  aecompony  clas- 
tiSed  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 


4-weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WBEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  ThireJ  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 


MOUNTAIN  STATE  WEEKLY— only 
liaper  in  county.  $40,000;  $10,000  down. 
Good  letterpress  plant.  Grossing 
$48,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker.  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 
92806. 


87.YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY.  3,500  circu- 
l.ation  with  bi-monthly  shopper  with 
10,000  coverage.  OfTset — no  press.  Com¬ 
plete  job  shop,  office  supplies  and 
gifts  ...  a  real  money-maker  for  loc.a! 
owner-manager.  Will  consider  part  sale 
to  Mv  partner  if  qualified  or  complete 
sale.  Liberal  terms.  Area  5.  Box  1264, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  WEJEKLY  in  very  rapid 
growth  area.  Finest  climate;  upper 
income  bracket.  $29,000  down.  Paper 
needs  buyer  with  plenty  of  additioiial 
capital  for  continuing  growth.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


OFFSET  DAILY,  LOWER  MIDWEST 
$160,000  including  good  building.  State 
cash  available.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. — 67654. 


ON  NEW  ENGLAND’S  SEASHORE 
First  offering  by  owner  of  large,  well- 
establisheil  week'y  in  ideal  ocean  re¬ 
sort  area  with  excellent  year-around 
economy.  Consistent  evlitorial  prize¬ 
winner.  newsiiaper  has  leen  judgevi  one 
of  the  n.-ition's  l;est  weeklies.  Well- 
e<iuipi)ed  plant  has  new  web  offset 
press,  cold-type  composition,  and  liusy 
commercial  printing  business.  Circu¬ 
lation  7.500—28  to  42  pages  weekly. 
Gross  volume  and  profits  have  in¬ 
creased  substantially  each  year,  a  pat¬ 
tern  that  promises  to  continue.  Only  1 
reply  if  you  can  handle  initial  invest¬ 
ment  of  at  'east  $100,000  cash  which 
includes  down  payment  and  working 
capital.  Full  price  $450,000  range  in-  | 
eluding  real  estate.  Good  terms  to  ! 
qualified  buyer.  Box  1276.  Editor  &  j 
Publisher. 


TWO  COLORADO  west  slope  exclusive 
weeklies.  Gross  $64,000  1970.  Sell  I 

$40,000  with  down  payment,  terms.  I 
Letterpress.  Rol;ert  N.  Bolitho,  Kreh- 
biel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  j 
—66801.  ! 


I  CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
'  Warm  winters.  Letterpress.  Has 
grossed  as  much  as  $90,000.  Needs 
good  ad  man  for  rebuilding.  Only 
I  $18,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Broker, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


UPPER  MIDWEST  Suburban  Operatinn. 
Gross  $415,000.  Price  $375,000  with 
$llflM  cash  down.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton.  Kans. — 67654. 


QUALITY.  2.5-YEAR  WEEKLY  in  his¬ 
torical.  suburban  setting:  high  income 
readership:  Southwestern  Ohio;  gross 
in  m;d-$50,000’s.  Box  1280,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MONTANA  WEEKLY  Ctran  Air  and  I 
If'afrr.'  Near  'ake  and  river,  big  game  | 
area.  $65M  with  building.  $20M  cash  j 
down.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  | 
Norton,  K.ans. — 67654. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  experi- 
rnced,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357.  EMitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 


\VH  XKEn  n.MI.TES/b.MlCE  WEEKLIES 
for  qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern. 
Bkr.,  6329  Ash.  Raytown,  Mo.  64133. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panam.-i  City,  Fla. 


I  WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BLTYERS  for 
;  dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
I  strictly  confidential. 

!  DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 
j  P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
1  Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY 
Serving  a  long  absent  need  in  the  ! 
publishing  field.  We  offer  a  common  : 
area  where  people  looking  for  posi-  I 
tions  can  discreetly  seek  relocation  and 
where  publishers  can  carry  out  their 
personnel  plans  without  exciting  their  I 
employees  and  competitors.  If  you  want 
help  in  a  sure,  confidential  manner  .  .  . 
call  on  pubseco. 

We  have  an  excellent  array  of  talent 
in  advertising,  circulation  and  top 
management.  Good  prospects  in  mechan¬ 
ical.  Some  of  our  editorial  clients  are  ! 
nationally  renowned. 

All  our  clients  are  men  and  women 
who  really  desire  to  get  ahead.  That 
can  only  mean  they’ll  do  the  job  for 
you. 

Call  on  Ralph  Long,  your  man  at 

pubseco 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  291.  Clinton,  la.  62732  i 
(319)  242-4420  | 


FEATVRES  AVAILABLE 

BI-WEEKLY  PACKAGE  OF  NEWS, 
fillers,  columns,  featuies  and  cartoons 
with  a  conservative  orientation,  in¬ 
cluding  coverage  of  what  conservati^-es 
and  moderates  are  doing  on  campus, 
l-year  subscription  is  $26.  For 
sample  package  and  full  details,  write: 
Free  Campus  News  Service.  1221  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.— 20005. 


TV  PROGRAM  LOG 
We’ll  send  you  a  complete  TV  Program 
Log  each  week  with  channel  listings, 
storylines  and  movie  highlights  for 
your  area.  Material  comes  to  you  al¬ 
ready  typeset  to  your  column  width, 
camera-ready.  Write  for  sample  and 
rates.  Box  906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANUFACTURERS'  REPS 


EXPEfftlENCED  as  sales,  •production 
and  genera!  manager ;  new  and  old 
processes;  part  or  full-time.  Phil 
Turner,  2031  Karen,  Burbank,  CA. — 
91504. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. — 07807 
(AC  201)  669-6888 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS-’nME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Makeup  Facilities 
fi-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages.  Good  press-time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Bob  Schultz  (AC  201)  647-1180.  Re¬ 
corder  Pub.  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
traine<l  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1600  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


FOR  SALE:  PHOTON  713-10  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  Compugraphic  7200, 
used  only  a  few  months:  and  Photon 
200-B  at  quick  sale  prices.  Call  (602) 
264-0737. 


;  JU  AA  JUSTOWRITERS,  like  new; 

9-pt.  Humbolt:  3  reproducers:  4  com- 
!  posers.  Call  Bob  Schultz  (AC  201) 

I  647-1180.  Recorder  Pub.  Co.,  Stirling, 
I  N.J.— 07980. 


LINOTYPE  METAL  IN  20#  INGOTS 
2  Hamilton  e’ectric  page  storage  cabi¬ 
nets  -K-1 81  Klischograph — 21  fonts 
Ludlow  mats  Caslon  (24  pt.  to  72  pt. 
light  Italics ;  24  pt.  to  60  pt.  light 
Roman:  14  pt.  to  72  pt.  Bold  Roman) 
Contact  Charles  C.  DiJorio,  The  News- 
Journal  Co..  Wilmington.  Dela. — 19899. 

Ph:  (302)  664-6361. 


ALL  MODEXS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


SACRIFICE 

SALE 

You  can't  afford  to 
pass  up  these  bargains! 

Complete  Linofilm  systems, 
Elelctrons,  Comets,  Model  30's, 
36's,  Intertypes. 

You  name  it! 

We've  got  it! 

All  equipment  in  excellent 
operating  condition! 

If  you  need  either  machines 
or  machine  parts,  you  may  be 
surprised  at  the  ridiculously 
low  offers  we  will  entertain. 

Contact: 

W.  A.  Walsmitli 
LEE  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

130  E.  Second  St., 
Davenport,  Iowa  52801 
(319)  326-5353 


FAIRCHILD  PHOTOTBXTSETTERS 
Two  now  running,  model  2000.  Lino 
metal — top  quality — 174  lb. ;  galleys  all 
sizes.  Cash  or  terms.  Phone  Fruk 
Love.  Journal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville, 
Conn.  (AC  203)  875-0706. 


BETTER  BASE— BETTER  PRINT 
Better  base?  jm.  Duralumin.  J.  Moore, 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 


LINESEC 

6  years  old  with 
Allotor  System — $8,000. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


MAILROOM 


CHESHIRE  labeling  machine  with  % 
folder,  conveyor;  practically  new :  will 
finance.  Box  1173.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONVEYORS  (Practically  New) 

!  Roller  feeder  conveyor  #1  (portable) 

I  S'-O"  long  live  roller  type  conveyor  with 
1  dia.  rollers  on  IV2"  centers. 

'  Roller  feeder  conveyor  #2  (portable) 
lO'-t"  long  live  roller  type  conveyor 
accumulating  non-pressure  type  drive 
l-’Hi"  rollers  on  IVi"  centers. 

24"  belt  conveyor  #1.  Formed  steel 
bed  having  overall  width  of  24*.  20" 
wi<le  X  3  ply  friction  surface  belt. 
CONEXCO  Conveyor  (company  tele¬ 
scoping  belt  conveyor  model  CB-1.  20* 
wide  friction  surface  belt. 

MUELLER  STUFFING  MACHINE 
(Demonstrator)  Model  BIM-ION  with  up 
to  five  feeders:  top  condition. 

HANS  MUELLER  CORP. 

72  Jericho  Turnpike 
Mineola,  N.Y.  11601 
616-741-1380 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  1 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  | 

HELP  WANTED 

MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

LINE  SCREENS  for  Polaroid  cameras,  j 
Prepares  photos  for  instant  printing. 
$14.50.  Guaranteed.  Graphics,  Box 
5065,  Oxnard,  Calif. — 93030. 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 

100.000-LBS.  top  quality  Linotype 
metal  220  i>er  lb.  Production  Type. 
2f)3r>  Brenner,  Dallas,  Texas  75220.  Ph ; 
(214)  358-5248. 

mTscellajseo^ 

SELLING  OUT  LP  EQUIPMENT  at 
bargains.  Linotype  31,  S#62236,  with 
4  magazines  and  fonts;  Ludlow, 
S#12101  :  Hamilton  Steel-Top  Imposing 
Table.  3‘.*"x65" ;  Foster  Steel  Cabinet, 
galleys  included ;  Vandercook  Proof 
Press,  many  other  items;  also  Mori- 
sawa  Display  Typesetter.  Sunbeam 
Pub.  Co.,  93  Fifth  St.,  Salem,  N.J. 


5  UNITS  GOSS 

Urbanite 

with  foldine  machine,  2  sets 
roll  stands,  drive  and  electri¬ 
cal  equipment. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
_  (201)  438-3744  _ 


OrF-SET  COMPLETED  -Bargains  in 
well-cared  for  hot  metal  e<iuipment. 
Composing,  stereotyping,  engraving. 
Premier  rot.ary  shaver  $3250;  Etcher, 
Tasograph  powderless  $2000:  Nolan  5- 
ton  Stereo  furnace  $1500:  Woo<l  pony 
auto-piate  c.aster  $2250;  Linotypes, 
Ludlow— many  other  buys.  Write: 
Wenatchee  World,  Box  1511,  We¬ 
natchee,  Wash.  98S01:  or  call  (509) 
663-5161.  Harlan  Honeysett,  P.M. 

CHALLENGE  PROOF  PRE.SS  20  KP 
S#3361;  Vatityper  Differential  Office 
ComiMising  Machine:  Approximately 

3500-lbs.  Linotype  Metal  in  pigged 
form;  NiiArc  Flip-Top  Plate  Burner 
Morlel  FT40.  S#27B63-6;  Hammond 

Glider  Trim-O-Saw  Model  BF-lOB,  .S# 
12783:  Four  (1)  Datek  Perforating 
Keylioards  6-Level  Advance  feed  and 
four  (4)  tables:  35  Rcdls  #3100  Head¬ 
liner  Pajier  35mm  spro<-keted.  Naples 
Daily  News.  Naples,  P'la. — 33940. 

FOR  SALE:  2  Linofilm  keyboards; 
both  have  Linomix  units;  like  new 
condition.  1  Fisher  Linofilm  processor. 
1  Comet  Linotype  with  hi-speed  TTS 
unit,  electric  pot.  electric  hydraquad- 
der.  thermo  blower.  1  mtslel  31,  fully 
equipiK'd,  on  model  30-72-90  channel, 
fully  e<iuipi)cd.  Make  an  offer  on  any 
part  or  a'l.  Also  Sta-Hi  former,  like 
new  condition:  mats,  magazines,  stor¬ 
age  r.aeks,  turtles,  etc.  Call  any  week 
day  (312)  755-6161  ;  ask  for  Henry 

S.avino. 


_ PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Tup  quality. 

Call  or  writt: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4465 
Box  6600,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 

PRESSES  &  MACiniSERY 


40-PAGE  GOSS  UNIVERSAL 
(170)  LETTERPRESS  FOR  SALE 
Five  units,  four  with  one  color  hump,  i 
one  with  two  color  humps.  Full  color 
capability  on  either  end  without  re-  j 
versing.  Press  equipped  with  roll  ! 
I  stands  on  each  end  to  handle  six  units.  | 
I  Has  balloon  former  and  skip  slitter.  ^ 
two  60  h.p.  motors  geared  for  40,000  , 
j  p.p.h.  Cut  off  is  22%  inches.  Also  I 
I  stereo  eijuipment  consisting  of  three  ‘ 
;  Sta-Hi  mat  formers.  Goss  plate  per- 
fector,  three-ton  pot  with  pneumatic  ! 
pump,  single  router,  dual  router,  chip¬ 
ping  block,  Goss  mat  roller  and  final 
trim  mat  knife.  Press  may  be  seen 
running  in  our  plant  any  morning, 
Monday  through  Saturday,  until  No¬ 
vember  1.  For  further  information 
I  contact  Ed  Ray,  Hollywood  Sun-Tat¬ 
tler.  2028  Tyler  St.,  Hollywood,  Fla. 

MIEHLE  Vertical  Automatic  platen 
,  press  #V-10225.  Kimble  3  HP  motor. 

I  FOB  our  floor  $400.  Fremont  Times, 

I  Box  7,  P'remont,  Mich. — 49412. 

:  24-PAGE  GOSS  DUPLEX  tubular 
press.  Excellent  condition,  equipped  for 
I  cedor.  Complete  stereotype  equipment, 

I  7  line  casting  machines  and  other  hot 
I  metal  e<iuipment.  Going  offset  in  No- 
I  vember.  Mount  Vernon  News,  P.O.  Box 
i  791,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio — 430,50. 

j  CUTLER-HAMMER  light  weight  con¬ 
veyor  with  press  connections,  2  corner 
section.  3  section  joints.  Roller  and 
ch.ain  for  60. 

Two  (2)  75  hp  A.C.  press  drives,  208 
volts,  3  phase,  880  RPM.  5  hp  inch 
motor  included.  2  Cline  press  drive  con- 
j  tro'lers. 

93'  of  pressroom  trackage.  One  (1) 
turntable. 

Richard  Pollock,  Lindsay  Newspapers, 
i  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  FL  33580. 

'  5-UNIT  HOE  super-production  LP — • 

•  S#2Sno.  4  jdate  wide,  22%"  cut-off, 
ilouble  delivery  folder  with  conveyors, 
58  inch  paper  width,  semi-automatic 
Ho€>  pasters,  one-color  cylinder,  angle 
,  bars  over  all  units,  transfer  pit  tables, 
two.  125  h.p.  motors  complete  with 
D.C.  generators  and  C-H  electrical  con¬ 
trol  boards.  Press  av.ailable  apjiroxi- 
mately  August,  1972.  Presently  in  daily 
prorluction  and  may  lie  seen  by  ap¬ 
pointment.  Contact  John  W.  Breen. 
Production  Mgr.,  Duluth  Herald  and 
News-Tribune.  Duluth,  Minn.  55801. 
(AC  218)  722-8333. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
(1952) 

4  Units — 22%"  cut-off 
2/1  F'older;  R.T.P.  Excellent  condition. 
Available  now !  See  it  run ! 

(212)  431-6890 

ROLLSTAND  for  Goss  Suburban 
press:  accommodates  2  rolls.  Write 
91.3  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland  Fla. — 
33,803  :  or  phone  (813)  688-8508. 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

KEMP  7-ton  Metal  Pot  (Controls  #3 
Kemp  Carburetor),  Wood  Pony  Auto 
Plate  and  Hand  Pump  #9752  PO,  Sta- 
Hi  Mat  Former  #915465MF3,  Sta-Hi 
Final  Trim,  2  Goss  Tubular  Casting 
Boxes  (1  Vacuum).  2  Goss  Tubular 
T.ail  Cutters,  Sta-Hi  Master  Router 
(tubular  #10236).  Southwest  Press, 
Inc.,  348  W.  Market,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


To  buy  or  sell 
used  presses, 
write  or  call  .  .  . 
collect 

TAFT  EQUIPMENT  SALES  CO. 

1127  West  Adams  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60607 
(312)  666-4114 


I  PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

I  Goss  4-Unit  Headliner,  paper  rolls  on 
I  each  end  for  one-floor  oi>eration,  2- 
I  color  cylinder,  unit  drive:  22% "  cut- 
I  off;  semi-automatic  tensions, 
j  Goss  6-UnIt  Headliner,  2-color  ha’f 
decks,  23,^"  cut-off.  reels,  pasters,  unit 
drive:  available. 

]  Hoe  21  ’4"  cut-off  6-unit  press.  AC 
i  drive,  paper  rolls  under  press.  Avail- 
i  able. 

i  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  8483,  Boise.  Idaho  83707 


ANY  OFFERS?  , 

MODEL  ‘E’  DUPLEX  8-PAGE  SAVE  $50,000 

(16-TABLOID)  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  j  2-UNIT  (16-PAGE)  GOSS 

bbiw  on  weekly  schwlule  until  new  j  URBANITE  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
offset  Lakes  over.  Under  Goss  mainte-  1  „ 

nance  contract  and  prorlucing  first-  ,  holder  and  ALL  accessories.  Very  ex¬ 
class  LP  prorluct.  Call  or  write:  Don  ‘•ellent  condition.  H.ydiy  used.  New 
Br.ady,  Ro<-kford  LaW  News,  1418  '  oost  now  is:  $1 43,700.  Will  se  1  for 
Broadway,  Rockford,  Ill.— 61104.  Ph :  '  »9J.700.  Goss  Co.  can  install. 

(815)  963-3489.  Stephen  Neal  (919)  765-2883 
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WANTED  TO  BUY 

NEED  MODERN  ELROD.  Pay  cash; 
send  truck.  Daily  Standard,  Celina, 
Ohio.  Ph  :  P.  R.  Snyder  (419)  586-2371. 

CURTIS  COLOR  ANALYZER:  in  good 
condition.  Joe  Nesbitt,  SECO.,  P.O. 
Box  840,  Wilmington,  N.C. — 28401. 
Ph:  (919)  343-2232. 

1  (VR  2  NEWS  KING  printing  units 
and  roll  stands  in  gooil  condition.  Con¬ 
tact  Herman  Giles,  Worrell  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  678,  Bristol, 
Va.— 24201.  (AC  703)  669-2181. 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


OFFICE  ADMINISTRATOR 
Seeking  someone  to  organize  and  run 
newspaper  library,  staff,  and  handle 
other  administrative  duties  in  city 
room  of  Chart  Area  2  major  daily.  No 
previous  library  experience  necessary. 
Business  Administration  background 
preferred.  Salary  to  $12,000  plus  ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  l>enefits.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  1228,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GROUP  OPERATION,  with  ownership 
in  small  and  me<lium  dallies  in  13 
states,  needs  additional  management 
talent  for  growth.  Prefer  sales-oriented 
young  applicants  who  have  had  some 
exposure  to  group  weekly  or  small- 
I  me<lium  ilaily  management  experience, 

!  with  desire  and  potential  to  publish. 

I  Confidences  preserve<l.  Herman  Giles. 

Senior  V-P,  Worrell  New’spapers,  Inc., 

I  P.O.  Box  678  Bristol,  Va.— 24201. 

!  MANAGER  to  operate  small  weekly 
j  near  St.  Louis.  ComT>otitive  situation. 

Write  news,  sell  ads.  Salary  4-  percent 
j  of  net.  Need  not  he  J-grad.  Prefer 
weekly  exi>erience.  Give  references. 
P.O.  Box  HI.  Union,  Mo.  — 63084, 


CIRCULATION 

NEWSSTAND  SALES  MANAGER 

Worldwide  publishing  company, 
headquartered  in  Washington,  D.C., 
seeks  experienced  individual  to 
head  newsstand  sales  department. 
Must  be  good  motivator,  communi¬ 
cator.  and  administrator. 

Job  includes  direction  of  distribu¬ 
tors  in  100  U.  S.  localities  working 
through  five  Regional  Managers; 
some  travel.  Experience  with  na¬ 
tional  and  local  periodical  distribu¬ 
tors  desirable;  military  experience 
helpful. 

Excellent  company  benefits,  includ¬ 
ing  profit-sharing.  Send  resum4  in¬ 
cluding  salary  history  to: 

Personnel  Director 

ARMY  TIMES  PUB.  CO.. 

475  School  St.,  S.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. — 2(3024 
Replies  will  be  held 
in  strict  confidence 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
Salary  +  bonus,  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Should  have  layout  ability. 
Permanent  position.  Contact  Ed.  Seque- 
ira,  Ukiah  Daily  Journal,  P.O.  Box 
749  Ukiah  Calif.— 95482.  Ph:  (707) 
462-1421. 

ENERGETIC  YOUNG  PERSON  to  be 
groomed  as  CAM  of  small  Northwest 
daily.  Offset:  new  plant;  new  equip¬ 
ment.  1-year’s  experience  would  help. 
Box  1270,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

EXPERIENCED  SUPERVISOR  with 
solid  working  knowledge  of  computer¬ 
ized  photocomposition  ...  a  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity  with  gc^  salary  and 
lienefits.  Send  resume  including  salary 
to  Box  6063,  Providence,  R.I. — 02904. 
Replies  confidential. 

AD  COMPOSITOR/PAGE  MAKEUP 
man  wanted  for  hot  metal  daily  news- 
I  paper  in  northern  N.J.  Air-conditioned 
I  plant — many  l)enefits.  (201)  383-1500, 
j  extension  36,  Earl  Weaver. 

I  OFFSEH'  PRINTER — Imme<llate  open- 
I  ing  for  Individual  qualified  in  all 
,  phases  of  composing  room  work. 

,  30.000  Morning  and  Sunday.  Contact: 

I  Production  Mgr.,  Messenger  &  In¬ 
quirer.  Owensboro,  Ky. — 42301.  Strike 
I  conditions  exist. 

i  NEED  EXPERIENCED  PASTE-UP 
compositor  for  news  and  ads.  Write: 
Composing  Room,  Naples  Daily  News. 
P.O.  Box  1737,  Naples,  Fla.— 33040, 
giving  ail  particulars. 

!  WORKING  FOREMAN  for  offset  re- 
I  gional  weekly  newspaper  publications 
shop.  Familiar  composition  through 
press.  Unusual  opportunity  in  attrac- 
!  live  N.Y.  State  metropolitan  area.  Box 
1279,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Large  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Zone 
9.  Presently  hot  and  cold-type:  plan¬ 
ning  conversion  to  sophisticated  com¬ 
puterizes!  100%  cold-type  operation  in 
I  ihe  near  future.  Looking  for  a  person 
I  with  well-rounded  background  in  super¬ 
vision  on  daily  paper,  with  emphasis 
on  cold-type.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  All  replies  confidential. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1281,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^^mPLAY  ADVERTISING^ 

ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
I  Newspaper  experience,  good  knowledge 
I  in  layouts.  L,irgest  Long  Island  week- 
;  ly  newspaper  group.  Salary  -t-  com- 
;  mission  and  benefits. 

’  ,  Chas.  J.  Milas,  Dir.  of  Advertising 
(516)  MA  1-3710 

I  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
'  I  Wou'd  you  like  to  enjoy  the  delightful 
climate  and  recreational  facilities  of 
'  Central  Florida? 

Although  our  policy  is  to  promote  from 

■  our  staff,  we  now  find  it  feasible  to 
i  look  beyond  our  organization  for  an  ad- 
I  vertising  manager  for  one  of  our  bu- 
I  reau  offices  (staff  of  four  retail  sales- 
'  men.  one  artist,  two  classified  outside 

■  I  salesmen,  phoneroom  supervisor  and 
I  four  advisors  plus  office  clerical  staff.) 

This  office  is  located  in  a  progressive 
Central  Florida  coastal  community 
within  the  immediate  economic  impact 
area  of  Walt  Disney  World  and  sells 
business  into  both  the  regional  supple¬ 
ment  and  into  our  full  run  editions. 
Th'S  is  a  modern  newspaper,  automated 
and  computerized  throughout  with  mass 
production  capabilities  in  both  letter- 
i  press  and  offset.  Retail  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  has  rankeil  .among  the  top  fifteen 
I  morning  newspapers  by  Media  records 
for  the  past  10  years. 

I  We  seek  a  person  accustomed  to  hard- 
I  hitting,  professional  selling,  eager  for 
;  advancement,  desirous  of  management 
I  future.  Profit-sharing,  pension  plan, 
I  and  other  fringe  benefits  are  offered, 
i  If  you  find  this  interesting,  I  invite 
you  to  sel'  us  on  why  we  should  con¬ 
sider  you  for  the  job. 

Write  M.  J.  Austin,  Advertising  Di- 
'  rector.  Oriando  Sentinel  Star,  P.O. 
'  Box  2833,  Orlando,  Florida — 32802:  or 
•  Personnel  Department,  same  address. 


HELP  WANTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTlSim 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

Tressmen-stereotypers 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALES 
Leading  national  business  publication 
has  inime<liate  openinpr,  in  Washington 
office,  for  young,  aggressive  se’f-starter 
to  cover  the  South.  Knowle<lge  of 
broadcast  business  helpful,  but  not  re¬ 
quired.  Draw  -|-  commission.  Send 
complete  resume,  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  to  Box  12S5.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  DIRECTOR  for  urban 
semi-weekly;  staff  of  two.  Write  Cup¬ 
board  News,  Box  1219,  Orlando,  Fla. 

AGGRESSIVE,  PROMOTION-MINDED 
individual  wanted  for  daily  newspaper. 
Must  be  able  to  sell,  layout  and  ad¬ 
vance.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Salary  -i-  commission. 
Contact  Ed.  Hauck,  Dickinson  Press, 
Dickinson,  N.  D.ak. — 58601. 

ABOVE-AVERAGE  account  salesman 
to  handle  100  store  shopping  center  for 
leading  daily  in  beautiful  Northern 
California  bay  area.  Must  l)e  e.xperi- 
enee<l  and  professional  in  all  ph.ases  of 
newspaper  advertising.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  1244,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOIN  A  PROVEN  WINNER! 

The  Palo  Alto  Times  has  an  imme<liate 
opening  for  a  sales  representative.  Pa'o 
Alto  is  .an  excellent  place  to  live,  just 
32  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  with 
exceptionally  fine  schools,  progressive 
shopping  centers,  and  a  solidly  based 
economy.  Palo  Alto  is  the  home  of 
Stanford  University  and  is  .an  out¬ 
standing  are,a  for  cultural  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities. 

The  Times  is  an  award-winning  (both 
state  and  national),  employe-owned 
evening  newspaper  with  a  circulation 
of  45,000. 

We  offer  you  salary.  PLUS  a  reward¬ 
ing  l>onus  plan,  PLUS  mileage,  PLUS 
medical  an<l  dental  coverage.  PLUS 
profit-sharing. 

Write  or  ’phone :  Albert  G.  Reynolds, 
Retail  Advertising  Manager,  Palo  Alto 
Times.  P.O.  Box  300,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
—94302.  (AC  415)  326-1200. 

ARE  YOU  CntEATIVE? 

Can  you  generate  hanl-hitting  ideas  — 
fresh,  directly  on  target — consistency? 
We’re  asking  for  a  lot,  and  the  man 
(or  woman)  we  want  has  a  lot  to  give! 
We  want  a  Manager  of  Creative  Serv¬ 
ices  for  our  zone  2  newspaper  group 
to  originate  and  graphically  deve'op 
advertising  sales  tools  for  specific 
"target"  advertisers :  to  seize  the  ad¬ 
vertisers’  imaginations  with  liold,  ex¬ 
citing  and  unusual  concepts  for  ‘‘block¬ 
buster’’  ad  camp.aigns. 

We  have  an  ad  manager,  a  promotion 
director  and  a  public  relations  man. 
We  want  to  round  out  the  team. 

This  is  no  ordinary  job:  it’s  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  opportunity. 

If  you  feel  qualified— if  you  know 
you’ve  got  what  we’re  looking  for — 
write  Box  1275,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
and  tell  us  why  we  should  consider 
you. 


EDITORIAL 

MANAGING  EDITOR  to  he.ad  staff  of 
old-line,  semi-rural  daily  newspaper 
with  6,500  circulation.  Complete  respon¬ 
sibility  for  assignments,  layouts,  ad¬ 
ministration;  experienced  ‘take-charge’ 
type  needed  to  reorganize  staff.  Send 
resume  and  salary  re<iuirements  to  Box 
1138.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR — Lively  and  growing 
P.M.  daily  in  Zone  5  looking  for  right 
person  to  direct  day-to-day  news  opera¬ 
tion.  Modern  photocomp  plant.  Must 
have  sharp  news  judgment.  knowle<lge 
of  makeup,  feel  for  peop'e.  Salary 
open.  Elxcellent  career  opportunity  for 
the  right  one.  Box  1223,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR-REPORTER  for  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Cape  May  County,  N.J.  Send 
resume  to  The  Leader,  Wildwood,  N.J. 
—08260. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  young  and  ener¬ 
getic,  for  offset  afternoon  daily  in 
college  community.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  right  person:  also  capable  of 
handling  small  city  beat.  Contact 
Keith  Sheldon,  City  Editor.  Observer, 
Dunkirk,  N.Y. — 14048. 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER :  anchor 
strong  local  staff  of  23M  daily  in  metro 
Atlanta.  Experienced,  fast,  accurate 
newsman  with  investigative  talent  flair 
to  step  into  top  spot  on  government, 
IKilitics,  some  of  all;  features,  columns, 
too.  Named  state’s  top  daily — improv¬ 
ing.  Send  resume,  clips,  salary  to: 
Wade  Saye,  Marietta  Daily  Journal, 
Bo.x  449,  Marietta,  Ga.— 30060. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  for  city  hall  beat 
in  Midwest  Capital  City-University 
town.  Good  newspaper,  good  news 
town.  New  J-grad  accept.able  or  re¬ 
porter  with  some  experience.  Want 
self-starter  who  will  produce  without 
prodding,  lie  able  to  handle  substantial 
independence.  Call  collect  Earl  Dyer, 
The  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star  (402)  473- 
7311. 

F.AST-GRO'WING  DAILY  needs  news 
reporter  and  sports  e<litor  for  expand¬ 
ing  editorial  department.  Emphasis  on 
local  coverage.  Write  fully  to  Editor, 
Statesboro  Herald,  Statesl)oro.  Ga. — 
30458. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  well-estab¬ 
lished,  prize-winning  progressive  week¬ 
ly.  S|K)t  for  person  who  loves  to  write : 
editorials,  straight  news,  features,  in- 
depth  investigative,  too;  edit,  suiiervise 
other  staff :  layout :  take  own  photos 
preferred;  other  reporter-photographers 
on  staff;  fill  in  for  publisher.  Scenic 
remote  Zone  1 — ide.al  for  outdoors  type. 
Replies  confidential.  Send  resume,  sam- 
p'es,  references  to  Box  1235,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Sunday  Openings 
on 

N  E  W  S  D  A  Y 

Between  January  and  May. 

1972,  Ncwsday  will  be  cre¬ 
ating  a  number  of  key  posi¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  its 
forthcoming  Sunday  edition. 

There  will  be  jobs  roughly 
e<iuivalent  to  assistant  news 
e<litor,  assistant  city  editor  and 
copy  editor  as  well  as  begin¬ 
ning  reporter  with  moderate 
exi)erience  (1-3  years). 

Interviews  and  tryouts  will  be 
scheduled  over  the  next  few 
months  with  re|)orting  dates,  in 
most  cases,  about  mid-spring. 
Resumes  may  be  sent,  in  con¬ 
fidence,  to  \Villiam  Sexton,  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  Editor,  News- 
day,  550  Stewart  Ave.,  Garden 
City.  N.  Y.  11530. 

N  E  W  S  D  A  Y 

The  Long  Island  Newspaper 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  moderatelx  con¬ 
servative,  for  No.  2  staff  slot  on  Florida 
coastal  daily  with  No.  1  position  also 
o|)en  soon.  Must  thoroughly  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  all  facets  of  Florida  life 
and  government.  Detailed  resume  to 
Box  1238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  EDITOR  wante<l  for  wom¬ 
en’s  family  pages.  An  unusual  talent 
for  someone  who  can  conquer  the  dull 
routine  to  produce  an  exciting  modern 
women’s  section.  Prefer  an  experi¬ 
enced.  mature  person  who  wants  to  re¬ 
locate  in  a  suburban  rural  locale  ;  work 
with  one  assistant  on  medium-size<l 
Area  2  daily.  Box  1255.  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

THE  METRO-EAST  JOl’RNAL  —  a. 
40.000  p.m.  daily  serving  Southwestern 
riinois — seeks  a  copy  e<litor  to  edit  lo¬ 
cal  copy,  news  page  and  design  fe.ature 
page:  reporting  experience  reiiuired; 
several  years  copy  editing  and  p.age 
design  experience  preferred.  Pay  is  tops 
and  we  demand  quality  and  productiv¬ 
ity  in  return.  Send  resume  to  James  E. 
Spangler.  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur.  Ill.— 62625. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  wanted 
by  fast-growing  p.m.  daily  in  the 
Northeast.  He  (or  she)  should  be  versa¬ 
tile.  able  to  hand’e  general  assignments 
.and  features  or  a  major  l)eat,  whose 
initiative  and  enterprise  can  make  a 
ilifference.  Box  1282,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  on  metropolitan 
conservative  morning  pai>er  in  Middl^ 
west.  State  qualifications  in  resume. 
Box  1260,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED :  Aggressive  metropolitan 

daily  seeking  food  writer  who  is  cre¬ 
ative  in  traditional  food  field  and  who 
also  is  knowledgeable  in  foo<l  tech¬ 
nology  and  skillful  in  presenting  con¬ 
sumer’s  |x>int  of  view.  Unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  career-minde<l  person. 
Area  5.  Send  resume  and  writing 
samples  to  Box  1258,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPANDING  DAILY,  South  Florida, 
needs  several  staffers  including  solid 
government  reporter,  sports  man  and 
society  gal.  Top  area — rare  growth  i>o- 
tential.  Salaries  negotiable.  Box  1262, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EAGER,  ALERT  REPORTER  —  Fill 
spot  on  growing,  strong  local  daily. 
Top  pay  for  |)erson  with  initiative  and 
ambition.  Send  resume,  clips,  salary 
re<iuirements  to  R.  B.  Drinnon,  Box 
1058,  Cordele,  Ga. — 31015. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

DecenilK?r  retirement  will  open  slot  as 
telegraph  e<litor  on  fast-movinfr  40,000 
aftern(x>n  daily.  Job  requires  wel’*(le- 
velope<l  news  judjfment.  selectivity, 
s|)ee<l  sharp  head  writing  ability  and 
exi)ert  backprround  in  layout  and  photo 
use.  One  of  the  nation’s  best  offset 
dailies  in  one  of  its  newsiest  medium- 
sizwl  cities.  Chart  Area  4.  Box  1272, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  We’re  a  progres¬ 
sive  Midwest  daily  (20.000  circulation) 
in  nee<l  of  experiencecl  young  person 
now  working  as  sports  editor  or  .as¬ 
sistant  on  medium-size*!  daily.  Prefer 
sportsman  now  employe*!  in  Midwest. 
Must  l>e  able  to  direct  group  of  string¬ 
ers.  Salary  oj>en.  Lil>enil  l)enefits.  Di¬ 
rect  resume  to  Box  1277,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 


PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 
STRINGERS  WANTED 

We  are  looking  for  alert  stringers  to 
contribute  up  to  200-word  items  for  a 
syndicated  column  about  the  “b.ackside” 
of  the  presidential  campaign.  An  “ear 
to  the  campaign’’  in  your  area  is  more 
important  than  broad  political  insight. 
We  want  re<l-hot  reporting,  unpub- 
lishe<l  rumors,  behiml-doors  discussions 
and  interesting  vignettes  from  all  60 
States.  What  are  people  saying?  Who 
are  they  ?  The  juicier  gossip  and  titillat¬ 
ing  sidebar  slants  are  our  bit.  Write 
today  for  full  requirements.  Send  short 
biog.  All  replies  acknowledged.  An¬ 
drews  Pub’icat'ons.  Inc.,  1405  Locust 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP  has  continuing 
need  for  qualified  daily  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  in  editorial,  advertising,  circulation, 
and  general  management  departmental 
head  positions.  Resumes  are  now'  being 
sought  to  fill  pending  and  future  career 
opi>ortunities  in  our  company.  Send 
your  resume  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  1240,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


jOl^tATORSMACIIINISTS 

MA(^^INB  OPERATOR  for  Intertyp.' 
G4-4.  Must  be  experienced,  sober. 
Modern  air-conditioned  plant.  Excelleni 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area, 
3-11  or  11-7  shift.  Contact;  The  News 
Sun,  Waukegan,  III, — 60085.  Wm.  A. 
Schaefer.  Assistant  Production  Mgr. 

.MACHINIST 

Zone  4  Newsi)aper  M.E.S.  16  machines 
-  6  on  tape.  JusTape  Sr.  and  Jr.  plus 
Compiigraphic  2961 -H-S.  Must  have 
knowlerlge  of  photo  composition.  Reply 
;n  confidence.  Incluile  phone  numlier. 
Box  1048.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  5  TTS  OPERATORS  imme<li- 
ately.  union  or  eligible.  Day  sca'e 
S223.06  :  nights  S234.29 — fringes.  Con- 
1  tact  Herb  O’Melia.  Foreman.  Star- 
Letlger.  Newark,  N.J.  Ph ;  (201)  877- 
I  4007. 


THE  LARGEST  WEB  OFFSET 
PLANT  IN  N.Y.C.  HAS 
SEVERAL  CHOICE  OPB^^INGS  FOR 

WEB  OFFSET 
PRESSMEN 

Experienced  on  Goss  Urbanite  or  Cot¬ 
trell  V-22  is  required.  High  salary, 
excellent  benefits,  stock  options,  etc. 
Company  has  living  accommodations 
availab'e  for  pressmen  and  families. 
Call  collect  (212)  629-2900 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  combina¬ 
tion  for  6-day  afternoon  daily.  40,000 
circulation.  Modern.  air-conditioned 
piant.  36(4  hours,  excellent  fringes. 
Contact:  Joseph  Muldowney,  The 

News-Sun.  Waukegan,  III. — 60085.  Ph  : 
(312)  689-7019. 

URBANITE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
Have  five  units  Urbanite,  more  ordered. 
Need  two  persons  fully  qualified  in 
process  color  and  full  maintenance. 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenville,  Miss. 
—38701. 


PRf/vrEfts 

OFFSET  PRINTER/MANAGER,  long- 
established  shop :  liest  LP  offset  equip¬ 
ment.  Finest  Arizona  climate.  The  Dis¬ 
patch,  Box  H  Douglas,  Ariz. — 85607. 
(602)  364-3424. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  INSTRUCTOR 
Need  an  ambitious  individual  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  offset.  letter- 
press  and  photography,  to  head  Graphic 
Arts  Department  of  vocational  school. 
Beginning  salary:  $9,871  yearly.  Send 
resume  to  Box  400,  Rawlins,  Wyo. — 
82301. 


WORKING  FOREMAN:  potential  su¬ 
perintendent:  for  leading  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group.  Genesee  Valley  News¬ 
papers.  4  S.  Main  St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
— 14534  (Rochester  suburb). 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  sub¬ 
urban  5,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Going  offset.  Box  1224,  Exlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRINTING  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
to  direct  all  manufacturing  operations 
including  phototypesetting,  camera, 
stripping,  plate-making,  press,  binders 
and  mailing  operations  in  new  motlern 
web  offset  plant  specializing  in  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  production.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  central  Illinois.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Box  1245, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED :  Experienced  Photon  200-B 
operator  heavy  on  ad  experience.  Ex- 
ce'lent  southern  California  living  con- 
d'tions.  Good  pay — ton  lienefits.  ’Tell  all 
first  reply.  Box  1242,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

NA’nON’S  MOS’P  PROGRESSIVE  and 
effective  environmental  protection  ajron- 
cy.  Midwest  location,  seeks  PUBLIC 
INFORMATION  OFFICERS  (2).  Re¬ 
quires  media-oriented  writing  ability 
and  two  years  mass  communications 
experience  in  addition  to  journalism 
de^rree  or  equivalent.  Send  resume  of 
training,  experience,  salary  history  plus 
samples  of  writing  ability  and  three 
professional  references  to  Box  1265. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMEN 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  to  sell 
press  blankets,  rollers,  supplies  and 
equipment  to  newspapers.  Territory: 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Salary 
plus  commission,  expense  account,  car: 
g<xxl  fringes  and  benefits.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  aggressive  person  fa¬ 
miliar  with  newspaper  trade.  All  ap¬ 
plications  will  be  considered  (Xinfiden- 
tta'.  Write  or  ’phone  New  England 
Newspaper  Supply  Co.,  Brad  Beaton. 
Railroaii  Ave.  Millbury.  Mass.  01627. 
(617)  865-6206. 
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Positions  Wsnted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

25-YEAR  NEWSPAPER  VETERAN 
seekintr  publisher,  general  manafter’s 
position:  looking  for  working  position 
— not  title.  Proven  producer :  advertis¬ 
ing,  business,  production  and  circula¬ 
tion-oriented:  experienced  from  16M  to 
SOM  circulation :  hot  and  co'd  type. 
Will  relocate  anywhere.  Ebccellent  ref-  i 
erences.  Box  1204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Ad  Director,  j 
Dynamic  31 -year-old  ad  manager  with  j 
unparallele<l  12  years  ex|)erience.  Excel¬ 
lent  record.  Box  1273,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TIME  FOR  A  CHANGE 
Background  and  emp’oyment  history  of 
un<|iialifieti  success  in  retail  and  classi¬ 
fied  sales  management  and  corporate 
administration.  Capable  of  assuming 
total  direction  and  execution  of  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  department,  marketing, 
research  and  promotion  coordination  at 
executive  or  officer  level.  Well  qualified 
in  the  knowledge  of  current  daily  and 
weekly  operations  with  accent  on  mo<l- 
ern  sales  methods  and  shopping  center 
c(K)rdination.  Employment  or  consult¬ 
ant.  West  Coast  placement  desired  but 
not  essential.  Box  1263,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ARTISTS— CARTOONISTS 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  young,  ambi¬ 
tious  cartoonist,  good  and  getting  l)et- 
ter.  University  experience.  Work  $ 
cheap.  Box  1233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

WELL-KNOWN,  RESULT-GETTING 
circulation  director  on  East  Coast  eve¬ 
ning  &  Sunday  seeking  more  challenge. 
Salary :  high  20’s.  Box  1232,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANTED  :  Progressive  newspaper  _  in 
need  of  a  gocd  assistant  circulation 
manager  or  circulation  manager. 
Eleven  years  M-E-S  experience.  Will 
furnish  top  references.  Box  1229,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT  desires 
to  locate  permanently  on  a  small  daily. 
Has  proven  record  of  circulation,  mai'- 
room.  classified  and  sports.  Call  (701) 
232-5388. 


EDITORIAL 

CONSIDERING  A 
WASHINGTON  BUREAU? 

If  so.  why  not  have  confidential  talk 
with  veteran  Washington  newsman 
whose  professional  work  over  15  years 
has  won  three  major  awards.  Proven 
leadership.  Ability  to  penetrate  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  make  D.  C.  news  relevant 
to  local  readers.  Box  1209,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER.  23.  degree — 2  years 
experience  in  metro  N.  Y.  area — seeks 
reporting-feature  position.  Prefer  zones 
2.  4,  or  9  but  will  relocate  anywhere 
for  challenging  job.  Box  1218,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WRITER.  REPORTER  28,  M.A.  Jour¬ 
nalism,  seeks  magazine  or  general  as¬ 
signment  work  in  Zone  9.  Nationally 
published.  Married.  Will  relocate.  Box 
1250,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORSHIP  WANTED 
Award-winning,  top-flight  newsman 
with  heavy  experience  in  political, 
governmental  reporting,  advertising 
background,  good  public  speaker,  seeks 
editor’s  chair  on  daily.  Now  managing 
southern  office  of  PR  organization. 
Rep'y  Box  1247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Anxious  to  start  again,  since  illness 
forced  a  temporary  retirement  two 
years  ago.  Prefer  medium  or  small 
daily,  anvwhere.  Resume  on  request. 
Bob  Herdien,  416  11th  Ave.,  N.E.,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. — 33701. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER ;  has 
B.A.  Seeking  career  position  preferably 
in  areas  1  or  2.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  1236,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

NEED  HELP  ON  PRESSURE  D.AYS 
but  budget  won’t  take  added  full-timer? 
Self-starter,  experienced,  mature,  wo¬ 
man  reporter,  feature  writer:  some 
camera.  J-degree.  Will  relocate  for  3 
or  4-day  week.  Northern  Zone  9,  8,  7. 
Bo.x  1267,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DECEMBER  GRAD— B.A.  English— 
seeks  news  spot  near  Palo  Alto.  Cali¬ 
fornia.  3  summers’  experience  on  New 
Jersey’s  top  weekly.  Theater  page  spe¬ 
cial  sections  editor.  Features,  municipal 
writing,  editing,  layout.  Available  Jan. 
Box  1256,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRI’TER,  27,  experienced, 
will  take  versatile,  creative  talents  any¬ 
where  in  Southwest  U.S.  Jack  Rux. 
13182  Yockey  St.,  Garden  Grove,  Calif. 
—92644.  Ph:  (714)  530-7918. 


EDITORIAL 

MEDICAI^SCIE'NCE  REPOR’TER  seeks 
full-time  beat  on  daily.  Experienced. 
Box  1257,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  AWARD-WINNING  reporter 
--now  news  editor  of  semi-weekly — 
seeks  reporting  position  on  daily  in 
city  of  50-250.000,  Zones  1,  2  3,  9. 
Box  1278  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography^ 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  experienced 
in  expensive  spot  news,  also  features, 
siKirts:  self-motivated:  creative;  am¬ 
bitious:  desires  position  on  photo- 

conseiinis  daily.  Prefer  Zone  4;  will 
consider  all.  Box  1269,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LAST  CHANCE  for  all-around  pro¬ 
fessional  newsman  to  return  to  news¬ 
paper  world.  Experienced  as  city  e<li- 
tor.  copy  editor,  copy  desk  chief,  news 
editor,  siiorts  writer,  etc. ;  mostly  on 
metro  dailies.  Now  44,  with  new  PR 
job  bwkoning.  Still  believes  that  news- 
papering  is  best  possible  world.  Wife 
skeptical  because  of  pay  differences, 
but  approved  this  ad.  Happiness  for  all 
could  begin  at  $16-18,000.  Box  1274, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


I  VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  was  on  old 
I  N.Y.  Jour-.al-.American,  now  with  all¬ 
news  rad'O  station,  seeks  challenging 
I  PR  post  ;n  Washington  area  or  Boston 
I  area.  I  offer  a  keen  mind,  sound  judg- 
'  ment.  ability  to  move  fast,  the  know- 
i  how  that  is  based  on  many  years  as 
newspaperman  and  broadcast  news 
I  writer  and  editor.  Write  .305  Constitu- 
1  tion  Ave.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 
I  20002. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


NOT  JUST  ANOTHER  SPORTSWRITER  M  Nnilie 
I  10-year  veteran  with  imagination.  Bob  ;  g 
I  Barrows,  26324— 182nd  Ave.,  Kent 
I  Wash — 98031.  (206)  631-3519. 


I  I’M  A  TALENTED,  well-preserved,  ex- 
!  jierienced  66.  Ohio  newspaperman  since 
i  1933.  Excellent  writer,  editor,  adminis¬ 
trator.  Currently  making  $22,000-plus. 
I  Will  settle  for  less.  Prefer  Colorado. 
Box  12.52,  Editor  &  I^blisher. 


10  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  city  opera¬ 
tions,  retail  trading  zones,  all  other 
zones.  In  dead-end  position  now.  Will 
relocate.  Making  $12M  bonus  now. 
Age  33.  Box  1237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  32.  with 
10  years  experience  a'l  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  including  free  distribution, 
mail  to  carrier,  mailroom  operation. 
Prefer  weekly  or  daily.  Chart  Area  1 
or  2,  with  own  printing  plant  and  a 
need  for  someone  to  assist  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Box  1271.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  MAN  desires 
CAM  position :  7  years  broad  experi¬ 
ence  in  office  and  sales.  Age  30.  Box 
1266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Now  associated  with  30,000  daily:  40 
years  old.  Seeks  opportunity  to  advance 
to  greater  responsibilities.  References. 
Box  1221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  UNION  PRINTERS,  with  some 
computer  programming  knowledge, 
want  chance  to  apply  and  increase  ex¬ 
perience.  P.O.  Box  643,  Memphis, 
Tenn.— .38101. _ _ 

FOREMAN — Superintendent  Composing 
Room:  25  years  experience,  hot  metal, 
cold-type.  computerized  typesetting ; 
know  all  phases.  Know  Union  law. 
Available  now !  Resume  on  request. 
Box  1239,  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 

^PhsplaEadvertising 

AD  MANAGER — Zone  7  or  8.  22  years 
experience,  all  phases.  Resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1268,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  /  BOOKKEEPER  WIFE 
seek  equ'ty  interest  small  daily  or 
weekly.  U.S.  west  of  Rockies  or  West¬ 
ern  Canada.  Box  1074,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRESS  SBIRVICE  direction,  teletype 
supervision,  convention  press  center 
operation,  press  conference  arrange¬ 
ments.  lots  of  reporting  hand'ed  in  20 
years  of  work  for  newspapers  and 
leading  service  institution.  Master’s 
journalism.  Now  ready  for  key  spot  in 
U.S.  after  completing  assignment 
abroad.  Box  1191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  CITY  EDITOR  on  23M  daily 
seeks  bigger  challenges.  Good  super¬ 
visor.  Ace  reporter.  Creative,  experi¬ 
enced  in  layout,  rewrite,  heads,  co'- 
umns,  photos.  Tough  on  copy.  Will  re¬ 
locate  any  area  in  U.S.  or  abroad.  Box 
1225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Addre.ss. 
City _ 


m  State 


_Zip  Code 


Authorized  by 

Classification 


I  Copy 


PR  WEARY  J-GRAD  seeks  general  re¬ 
porting  job :  6  years  writing  experience 
— PR/trade  press ;  science  background. 
Box  1249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KEEP  IMPECUNIOUS  COUPLE  off 
welfare  rolls.  Both  J-grads.  Husband, 
former  janitor,  specialized  in  urinal 
cleaning  while  in  college.  Wife,  ex¬ 
hash  slinger,  unable  to  realize  writing 
intential  as  waitress.  Seek  work  within 
proximity  of  each  other.  2425  Center 
Ave.,  Madison,  Wise. — 53704. 


JOURNEYMAN  COPY  EDITOR  and 
rewriteman  with  metro  and  wire  serv¬ 
ice  experience  seeks  desk  job  on  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper.  Age  35.  Write  Box 
1261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  READER 
At  home  in  any  newsroom 
Box  1259,  Editor  &  Publisher 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


.Weeks . 


.Till  Forbidden 


To  Run: -  _ 

Mail  to:  | 

B  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  ISO  Third  Avenue  •  New  York.  New  York  10032  | 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

How  to  sell  newspaper  ads 


There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  good 
salesn^an  can  sell  anything. 

But  that  isn’t  necessarily  so,  as  many 
newspaper  advertising  executives  are 
demonstrating. 

Several  years  ago,  officers  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  association  and  members  of  its  Sales 
Training  Committee  saw  the  need  for  a 
training  course  on  “How  to  Sell  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising’  and  employed  a  profes¬ 
sional  sales  training  firm,  Marko  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Chicago,  to  develop  it.  From  its  in¬ 
ception  under  then  Sales  Training  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairman  Will  Jaehn,  advertising 
sales  manager  of  the  Spokesman-Review 
and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle,  and  succeed¬ 
ing  Chairman  Laurie  Herman,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  sales  and  marketing  for  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Indepetulent,  the 
program  took  three  years  to  plan,  revise 
and  field  test.  The  cost  was  over  $130,000. 

Was  it  needed? 

To  date  270  newspapers  have  or  are 
currently  paiticipating  in  the  program 
having  enrolled  moi-e  than  6,000  salesmen. 
More  will  sign  up  this  Fall. 

Newspapers  large  and  small  (the  cost 
per  salesman  averages  $27.59  per  man) 
have  found  the  program  beneficial  and 
testimonials  from  ad  managers  abound. 

Nine  of  the  ten  top  linage  gainers  in 
the  last  year  are  using  or  have  already 
used  these  professional  lessons  with  their 


staffs  which  may  show  some  cause  and 
effect  but  which  certainly  proves  they  are 
not  smug  in  their  success. 

*  *  * 

The  INAE  committee  believes  that 
“competition  for  the  advertising  dollar 
will  increase.  Newspapers  possess  inher¬ 
ent  strengths  to  attract  a  good  percentage 
of  these  dollars.  But  .  .  .  there  is  no 
guarantee  the  market  of  the  future  will 
continue  to  respond  to  newspai)ers’  sales 
persuasion!  Newspaper  salesmanship 
must  equal  or  surpass  the  tempting  ap¬ 
peals,  arguments,  demographics  and  psy- 
chograjjhics  of  the  electronic,  magazine 
and  direct  media.” 

As  the  result  of  research  and  field 
studies,  the  committee  found  that  “sales¬ 
men  on  both  large  and  small  city  dailies 
generally  appeared  to  be  more  at  ease  as 
creators  of  copy  platforms  and  layout 
formats  than  they  were  as  sellers  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space. 

“Surveys  further  showed  sales  contacts 
to  be  aimed  at  the  creation  of  high  quality 
advertising,  but  often  no  plans  are  ob¬ 
served  or  are  evident  by  which  more  space 
should  be  sold  on  a  continuing,  increasing 
basis. 

“Salesmen  with  experience  do  display 
understanding  of  the  selling  function  and 
its  applications,  but  in  the  main  many 
demonstrate  what  might  be  called  basic 
self-developed  sales  approaches  ...  as 


opposed  to  using  proven,  professional 
sales  skills. 

“Although  convinced  of  newspapers’ 
effectiveness  as  an  advertising  medium, 
many  salesmen  ai-e  unfamiliar  with  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  their  competi¬ 
tors  .  .  .  they  are  not  acquainted  indepth 
with  the  potential  of  competitors  or  their 
selling  strategy,  so  situations  likely  to  be 
faced  could  be  anticipated. 

“Special  surveys  also  pointed  out  there 
is  often  little  evidence  of  any  forward 
l)lanning  to  counteract  the  moves  of  the 
competition  and  win  more  sales.  This  com- 
l)lacency  can  often  be  traced  to  lack  of 
training.  It  is  more  easily  overcome  when 
management  demonstrates  its  concern  for 
the  sales  force  .  .  .  when  management 
provides  a  meaningful  sales  training  pro¬ 
gram  that  teaches  sales  skills  .  .  .  and  not 
Just  an  ‘indoctrination  program’  em¬ 
phasizing  the  mechanical  aspects  of 
reproduction,  layout  and  copy  preparation 
.  .  .  with  some  sales  information  thrown 
in. 

“As  the  age  of  the  computer  pro¬ 
gresses,  many  retail  operations  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  sophisticated,  requir¬ 
ing  the  services  of  a  knowledgeable,  com¬ 
petent,  professionally-ti'ained  advertising 
consultant.  Skills  to  meet  such  advances 
were  not  generally  demonstrated.” 

The  INAE  program  spans  a  40-week 
period  but  is  divided  into  four  sections  on 
Planning,  Preparation,  Selling  and  Fol- 
low-thiough  that  can  he  scheduled  to  al¬ 
low  for  peak  periods  such  as  Easter  and 
Christmas  (also  for  vacations).  Space 
does  not  permit  further  descii))tion  of  the 
“Sell”  course,  nor  the  work  sheets  and 
manuals  provided.  But  for  any  publisher 
or  ad  manager  interested  in  future 
growth  it  sounds  like  the  best  buy  in 
new’spaper  advertising  history. 


New  features  desk 

A  new  concept  in  feature 
news  presentation,  and  staff 
changes  to  implement  the  inno¬ 
vations  have  been  announced 
by  John  G.  Craig  Jr.,  executive 
editor  of  the  News-Journal  pa¬ 
pers  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

Harry  F.  Themal  has  been 
named  features  editor  of  the 
Evening  Journal  and  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News 

Beete  H.  McNear  is  associate 
features  editor,  with  special  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  travel  and  food 
as  editor  of  these  departments. 

John  D.  Gates  will  become  an 
assistant  managing  editor  of 
that  paper’s  planned  special 
features  section. 

Krishna  K.  Gaur  and  William 
G.  Tudor  will  become  editorial 
writers  for  the  News- Journal 
editorial  pages,  and  John  K. 
Baker  w'ill  become  an  assistant 
metropolitan  editor.  Baker,  now 
publisher  of  the  Dickinson 
(N.D.)  Press,  will  begin  his 
new  assignment  October  3. 

Craig  said  the  features  desk 
will  be  similar  to  and  on  a  par 
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to  be  established 

with  the  metropolitan  desk. 

The  present  metropolitan 
desk  is  basically  responsible  for 
local  news  coverage,  Craig  said. 
“Other  news  and  featuies  are 
handled  by  satellite  depart¬ 
ments  on  the  basis  of  subject 
matters,  such  as  sports,  wom¬ 
en’s  news,  cultural  arts,  travel, 
home  and  gardens,  teen  inter¬ 
ests,  religion,  social  services 
and  other  specialized  areas  of 
interest. 

“This  is  an  attempt  to  con¬ 
tinue  all  of  these,  except  sports, 
under  one  central  control  (The¬ 
mal),”  Craig  said. 

The  new  setup  will  leave 
three  major  centers  of  news 
preparation  —  metiopolitan 
desk,  features  desk,  and  sports 
desk. 

A  change  in  the  format  of  the 
Evening  Journal  will  be  tied  in 
directly  with  the  new  features 
desk.  All  features  material, 
such  as  telertsion  listings,  will 
be  combined  into  an  independent 
section  of  the  paper,  apart  from 
the  “hard”  news,  local  national. 


CDN  sends  Green 
on  Viet  assipniment 

Larry  Green,  Chicago  Daily 
News  reporter,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Foreigti  Service  as  a 
correspondent  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  Daryle  M.  Feldmeier,  who 
made  the  appointment,  said 
Green  will  cover  “what  we  hope 
will  be  the  wind-dowm  of  that 


tragic  conflict.” 

Green  will  join  Keyes  Beech 
in  covering  the  October  3  elec¬ 
tion  for  the  presidency  of  South 
Vietnam.  Beech,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  Asia  for  the  Daily  News 
since  World  War  II,  will  then 
move  his  base  to  Hong  Kong. 
Green,  29,  joined  the  Daily 
News  in  May,  1968  after  five 
years  with  the  Detroit  News. 


Miriam  Ottenberg,  Puiitzer  prize- 
winiiing  investigaiive  reporter 
for  The  llllashiiigton  Star, 

has  been  influencing  lawmakers  for 
over  30  years  while  winning  major 
awards  for  her  efforts.  From 
revealing  the  Cosa  Nostra  to 
pioneering  laws  on  mental  illness 
and  narcotics  addiction  she's  always 
looking  out  for  the  public's 
interest. 

The  lltfashington  Star 
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One  of  a  series  of  messages  to  members  of  the  Press 


Bethlehem  invested 
more  than 


in  the 

last  ten  years 


Have  we  really  become  “obsolete”? 


Earlythisyear  many  newspapers  . .  .The  American  steel  industry 
carried  a  wire  service  story  in  actually  invested  $16,300,000,- 
which  an  “administration  offi-  OOOinplantgrowthandmodern- 
cial"  was  quoted  as  saying,  “The  ization  during  the  1960’s — 
American  steel  industry  has  let  averaged  $2  billion  annually  dur- 

its  equipment  become  obso-  ing  the  last  half  of  the  decade, 

lete.”  . . .  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 

That’s  a  pretty  damaging  ac-  tion  alone  invested  $3,239,000,- 
cusation.  000  in  plant  growth  and  modern- 

Here  are  the  facts:  ization,  1961  through  1970. 

.  .  .  Since  1963,  Bethlehem 
Steel  invested  an  average  of 
$385,000,000  annually  in  plant 
growth  and  modernization.  We 
replace  old  facilities  with  new 


ones  whenever  we  can  earn  an 
adequate  return. 

Obsolete?  Don’t  you  believe 
it.  Not  the  American  steel 
industry.  Not  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation. 

BETHLEHEM 

STEEL  g^THIEHEM 

ST  EL 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


Most  Americans  who  remember  Ernie 
Pyle  remember  him  as  the  famous 
correspondent  of  World  War  II,  but 
it  was  36  years  ago  this  week,  under  a 
Flemington,  N.  J.,  dateline,  that  Ernie 
began  his  career  as  a  roving  columnist 
for  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  until 
he  was  killed  by  a  sniper’s  bullet  on  a 
Pacific  isle  in  1945,  Ernie  had  no  peer 
at  portraying  the  individuals  of  the 
great  American  mass— in  whimsy  or 
pathos,  in  exhilaration  or  despair,  in 
peace  or  war. 

That  is  why,  to  honor  his  memory. 
The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
announces  the  19th  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Award,  for  the  best  news¬ 
paper  writing  during  1971  in  the 
style  and  craftsmanship  of  this  great 
reporter  and  writer. 

Entry  deadline  for  $1000  cash  and 
a  medallion  plaque  is  Nov.  15.  Any 
U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper 
or  newspaper  reader.  Nominations, 
with  clippings  of  candidate’s  work  pub¬ 
lished  during  1971  and  a  biographical 
sketch,  should  be  sent  to: 

Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 

Scripps-Howard  Foundation  |  H 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  p 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way. 


